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HE 1943 edition of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 


is peculiarly adapted to meet 
the present requirements of chil- 
dren and young people. We at 
Compton’s do not claim to be 
perenne, but even before Septem- 
er 1, 1939, there was unmistakable evi- 
dence of changing trends of reading in- 
terest, and our editorial program has been 
definitely shaped in accordance with these 
trends. 


The widespread interest in world geog- 
raphy is increasingly apparent, and this 
morning I checked the Compton country 
articles new or recently rewritten or re- 
vised, and discovered that they numbered 
131. Of these the large block of new 
Latin American materials and the thought- 
ful’ and revealing articles on China and 
Japan are of outstanding importance. Use- 
ful also are new articles on such areas 
and countries as Iceland, Libya, East In- 
dies, Indo-China, Java, Thailand, Burma, 
and New Zealand. 


Compton’s has always been noted for 
its materials on science. For example, 
Compton’s had a complete article on 
Electronics long before this subject made 
newspaper and magazine headlines. (A 
librarian of a service center used entirely 
by men in technical branches just wrote 
to tell us how much the men use this 
article.) Notwithstanding Compton's basic 
excellence in the science field, keeping up 
with recent scientific progress has been a 
major job. Not only do our science editor 
and his assistants give their full time to 
this task, but they have included in the 
encyclopedia many articles prepared by 
well known specialists. 





comment 


New materials on the Army, 
Navy, and allied subjects, com- 
plete coverage on the civilian or- 
ganization for war, new and re- 
vised articles on basic materials 
including rubber, metals, various 
textiles, and plastics are apprect- 
ated by recent purchasers of Compton's. 
For the 1943 edition the article on Air- 
planes was completely reorganized and 
expanded to point up the military aspects 
of flying and to include many new pictures 
of modern planes and graphs illustrating 
the basic principles of flying. 

Letters of comment from librarians 
serve as reminders that it is not always 
the new material which is most used and 
appreciated. One librarian told us re- 
cently that she uses daily the brief Fact- 
Index articles on smaller industrial cities. 
Two librarians wrote appreciatively of the 
articles on Story-Telling and_ Children’s 
Literature. The War Volume is used by 
both adults and children in virtually every 
library in the United States. 


There is barely enough space left for 
an important message from our vice- 
president in charge of School and Library 
Sales. He reminds librarians that because 
of gasoline restrictions, our sales repre- 
sentatives cannot call on them as often 
as formerly, and offers to send a set of 
the 1943 edition of Compton’s on ap- 
proval to any library which makes request. 
Prices on red Fabrikoid and Duracloth 
bindings are $79.50 and $74.50. These 
prices can only be guaranteed until July 1. 
There is a $5.00 discount for cash (60 
days) and a liberal trade-in allowance. 
The new edition of the War Volume is 
included free with each order. 

EL. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 


NORTH DEARBORN 


STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A. L. A. JUNE PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN COTTON DANA: 
A: BIOGRAPHY 
By CHALMERS HADLEY 
(American Library Pioneers) 





Describes the colorful career of the man who has been called “‘the strongest library force 
of his day.” From his first entrance into the profession in 1889 as librarian of the 
Denver Public Library, Mr. Dana attracted attention through his advanced views, his 
keen insight into library problems, and his ability to quicken interest and stimulate dis- 
cussion. He believed that the chief importance of the library lay in its contribution to 
the advancement of the social order and that library service must constantly adapt itself 
to changing conditions. His greatest work was done as librarian of Newark Public 
Library where he was for 25 years ‘‘Newark’s first citizen of learning.” The author is 
librarian of the Cincinnati Public Library and long a personal associate of Dana. 


To be published June 18 * About 120p. $2.75 











POST-WAR STANDARDS FOR 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Prepared by the Committee on Post-War Planning of the 
American Library Association 


Based on the Committee’s earlier Memorandum to the National Resources Planning 
Board, this forward-looking document includes chapters on: Public Library Objectives, 
Standards of Service, Standards of Size and Area, Standards of Finance and Buildings, 
Standards of Book Collection, and Standards of Technical Processes. 

“Anticipation of the post-war period offers an appropriate opportunity to consider the 
improvement and reshaping of our public libraries.” Introduction. 


To be published June 18 About 112p. Paper, $1.50 











WORK WITH CHILDREN IN 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
By EFFIE L. POWER 


Second Edition of the author’s well-known 
Library Service for Children 


After twelve years of service to children’s librarians, the Power manual was retired last 
year to make way for this new edition. In preparation for a ~~ time, the new edition 
incorporates suggestions made by a variety of users of the first edition. 


To be published June 22 About 240p. Cloth, Probable price $3.00 











AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION * CHICAGO 
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CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


241 West 23rd St. 





SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIR 
Modern Shipfitter’s Handbook. 
Swanson. 309 pages. $2.50 


Ship Repair and Alteration. 
Haliday and Swanson. 378 pages. $2.75 


Ship Structure and Biuveprint Reading. 


Heed. 258 pages. $2.50 
Modern Marine Pipefitting. 

Hansen. 434 pages. $3.00 
Marine Pipe Covering. 

Godwin. 142 pages. $2.00 
Piping Flexibility and Stresses. 
Vinieratos and Zeno. $3.00 
Pipe and Tube Bending, Simplified Tab- 
uviar Method. Knutson. $1.00 
Practical Principles of Naval Archi- 
tecture. Rabi. 218 pages. $2.00 
Ship and Aircraft Fairing and Devel- 
opment. Rabi. $2.50 
Marine Electrical Installation. 

Piper. 450 pages. $2.50 
Primer of Ship Blueprint Reading. 
Clark. 121 pages. $1.50 
Naval Architecture as Art and Science. 
Liljegren. 211 pages. $4.00 
Glossary of Shipbuilding and Outfitting 
Terms. Eddington. 435 pages. $3.50 
Ship Outfitter’s Handbook. 

Hansen. $3.00 


SHIP OPERATION 

DECK DEPARTMENT 
American Merchant Seaman's Manual. 
Cornell and Hoffman. 704 pages. $3.50 


Merchant Marine Officer’s Handbook. 
Turpin and MacEwen. 812 pages. $5.00 


Cargo Loss and Damage. 


McFarland. 147 pages. $2.00 
Ship’s Business. 
McFarland. 147 pages. $2.00 


Stowage, Handling and Transport of 
Ship Cargoes. Garoche. 437 pages. $3.50 


Navigation for Mariners and Aviators. 
Polowe. 528 pages. $5.00 


Meteorology for Ship and Aircraft 
Operation. Kraght. 373 pages. $3.00 


Primer of Celestial Navigation. 


Favill. 223 pages. $2.00 
Distance Off Tables. 
Nichols. 242 pages. $3.00 

















New York, N. Y. 





Excerpts From The International Code 


of Signals. 88 pages. $ .50 
Visual Signal Guide. 

17” x 22” chart. $ .50 
Signalman’s Training Kit. $ .75 


How To Navigate Today. Hart. $1.50 


ENGINE DEPARTMENT 
Modern Marine Electricity. 


Smith. 279 pages. $2.50 
Modern Marine Refrigeration. 

Shulters. 168 pages. $1.50 
Marine Engine and Fire Room Guide. 


Jacobs and Cady. 730 pages. $3.50 


Modern Marine Engineer's Manual, 
Volume |. Osbourne. 1696 pages. $6.00 


Modern Marine Engineer's Manual, 
Volume Il. Osbourne. 1190 pages. $4.00 


STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT 
Ship’s Cook and Baker. 


Krey. 170 pages. $2.50 
Ship Steward’s Handbook. 

Krey. 170 pages. $2.00 
Steward’s Department Service Manual. 
U. S. Lines. 100 pages. $1.00 
Purser’s Manual and Marine Store- 


keeping. Hill. 194 pages. $2.00 


NAVY AND COAST GUARD 
Naval Reserve Guide. 

Forster and Cady. 339 pages. $2.50 
Know Your Navy—Now! Ford. $ .50 


Coast Guard Law Enforcement. 
Ellis. 253 pages. $2.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy Rope 


Work. 
Graumont and Hensel. 629 pages. $5.00 


Cornell's Sea Packet. 


Williamson. 148 pages. $2.00 
Plant Protection. 
Schurman. 148 pages. $2.00 


The Maritime Industry, Federal Regula- 
tion In Establishing Labor and Safety 
Standards. Wissmann. 386 pages. $5.00 
Simplified Time Chart of the World. 
Thomas. 17” x 22” $ .50 
How To Abandon Ship. 

Richards and Banigan. 152 pages. $1.00 
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Washington Windstorm 


6 &-m OWI has moved up into the front line of 
battle, along with other agencies. The dozen 
writers who resigned (or threatened to) in mid- 
April denied any clash of personalities and con- 
tended that there was only one issue—'‘the deep 
and fundamental one of honest presentation of war 
information.” Pitted against this statement, still, 
went their praise for Mr. Davis’ sincerity and in- 
tegrity, all of which leaves the layman at an almost 
complete loss. (Among those who rebelled were 
Henry F. Pringle, biographer and Pulitzer prize- 
winner; Harold K. rm te sae president of Viking 
Press; and Milton McKaye, author and magazine 
writer.) 

Another news story in which Mr. Davis’ hand 
appeared concerned the tribute paid to the bravery 
of American newspapermen assigned to war cover- 
age. They are the ones, Mr. Davis pointed out, 
who “can’t fight back” when they strike a danger 
zone. According to the full report, more than 600 
have been accredited to military-theater operations. 
Of these some 400 are actively covering war fronts 
constantly. Fifteen have lost their lives in the per- 
formance of their duties: Webb Miller, UP; Ralph 
Barnes, New York Herald Tribune; Don Bell, 
Manila radio commentator; Lea Burdette, PM; 
Harvey Percy, UP; Eugene Petrov, UP; Ben Mil- 
ler, Baltimore Sun; Melville Jacoby, Time-Life; 
Byron Darnton, New York Times; Jack Singer, 
INS; Walter Briggs, UP; Harry E. Crockett, AP; 
Frank Josef Cuhel, Mutual Broadcasting System; 
Ben. Robertson, New York Herald Tribune; Mor- 
ris Lewis, Special Services, War Department. 


Shaw and Salvage 


George Bernard Shaw was pleased with his in- 
vitation to the Independent Labor Party's fiftieth 
anniversary on April 24, but sent his regrets in a 
note: “I am too damned old. Doddering ancient 
pioneers — specters from the past— should be 
thrown out if they have not sense enough to stay 
away.” J J & During a collection of waste- 
paper for salvage at Woodbridge in Suffolk (Eng- 
land), the attention of Boy Scouts was drawn to a 
small package marked “Secret intelligence of Na- 
poleon’s Russian campaign.” Inside were about 
twenty pages, of varying sizes on gilt-edged paper 
of the period, dealing with the state of affairs in 
Prussia, with French forces in Germany and 
Poland, Russia's inclination toward a treaty with 
Turkey, etc., and the harrowing losses of the 
Grand Army that marched to Moscow. The docu- 
ments have been carefully examined and labeled 
as thoroughly official. 

Three British publishers—Walter Harrap, Geof- 
frey Faber, and G. Wren Howard—arrived here 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


on April 13 to draw up plans for closer coopera- 
tion between British and American book industries. 
Mr. Howard states frankly that “any good Ameri- 
can novel can find a publisher in England’ but 
that the “reverse is far from true here.’’ Mr. Har- 
rap revealed that only two per cent of Britain's 
books find a market here, while about fifteen per 
cent of our books are printed in Britain. The 
British demand for “war” books appears to be 
falling off. “After four years,” said Hr. Howard, 
“there’s*not much more to say or think about it. 
It is, and that's all.” 

P. G. Wodehouse, still in Germany, has asked 
Sweden for a residence permit, say informed 
sources. The Swedish Government (early in 
April) had, however, taken no action. 


Fame and Fortune 


The winners of this year’s Pulitzer prizes for 
novel and play—Upton Sinclair's Dragon’s Teeth 
and Thornton Wilder's The Skin of Our Teeth— 
appear to run, in title, to the slightly dental or 
“incisor” variety. The biography award, on the 
other hand, went to Samuel Eliot Morison’s Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea. Among the journalism 
victors were: Forrest W. Seymour of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune for editorial writing; 
Hanson Baldwin, military and naval editor of the 
New York Times for articles reporting his tour of 
the South Pacific battle areas; and Ira Wolfert of 
the North American News Alliance for telegraph- 
ing report of international affairs: three articles on 
the sea battle off Guadalcanal, Nov. 13 and 14, 
1942. 

Norman Rosten was named winner of the Lola 
Ridge Memorial Award of $100, offered by S. A. 
DeWitt of New York through the Poetry Society 
of America, for his group of five ‘Poems of Our 
Time.” The American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters and the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
have made their $1,000 awards to creative artists. 
The literary category includes: Carson McCullers, 
José Garcia Villa, Virgil Geddes, and Joseph 
Wittlin. Sergeant Sidney Kingsley’s The Patriots re- 
ceived the New York Drama Critics Circle award 
for the season’s best play. The plaque, presented 
on May 1, was, at the request of the winner, made 
of plaster this year, and the silver that would 
otherwise have gone into it went to the Stage Door 
Canteen. 

Dorothy Thompson announced on April 12 that 
she would marry Maxim Kopf, Czech painter and 
refugee from Prague, now living in New York 
City. The ceremony is to take place in mid-June 
at Miss Thompson’s home in Barnard, Vt. She 
was divorced from Sinclair Lewis, her second hus- 
band, in January 1942. 

(Continued on page 782) 
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“The Child is the 
Father of the Man” 


TODAY — 
MILLIONS of adults 
are indebted to 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


of their school days 


The present 20 volumes of the latest (1942) 
printing, mirror the fast-moving world of 
today. 


New events, new articles, new pictures and 
new printings keep it fresh and timely. It 
contains 15,000 illustrations — 3400 in bril- 
liant color and gravure. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT 
MAINTAINS THE READER INTEREST. 
The topics are not alphabetically arranged 
in the various volumes. In short articles, pro- 
fusely illustrated, the story of the world’s 
knowledge is told, step by step, beginning 
with the simplest facts and proceeding to the 
more advanced. Clear, accurate and endless- 
ly fascinating, these subjects capture the 
imagination of the young reader, always keep- 
ing his interest and curiosity alive. 


Many of America’s leading child psycholo- 


gists, librarians, educators and others po ee ee ee 


concerned with the mental develop- 
ment of children give enthusiastic 
commendation to this plan which time 
and experience has proven practical 
for children. 


Blue Artex Binding........... 20 vols. $69.50 
Maroon - Artcraft Binding...... 20 vols. $79.50 
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A SPECIAL INDEX VOLUME with more 
than 31,000 alphabetical references directs 
the child, the librarian or the teacher to the 
required volume when specific references 
are needed. 


SEVENTEEN DEPARTMENTS cover the 
major divisions of learning, interesting and 
valuable to children. Each department is sub- 
divided into complete, lavishly illustrated 
units of study. 


For example, DEMOCRACY. Here are histories 
and descriptions of all the countries of demo- 
cratic traditions; stories of famous men and 
women who gave their lives to the cause of 
democracy; studies of various forms of gov- 
ernments. These are but a few of countless 
topics of lasting value and interest. 


Complete intormation sent. 
Mail coupon below: 





The Grolier Society, Inc. (w) 


(School and Library Division) 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE copies of the article ‘(How 
Books are Arranged in Libraries’’, together with your folder 
describing the Psychological Arrangement of the BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 





Name 
RE Ob CAG cis isccivcdicaiisccctiiiienmmseeal 


Address 


Gal sities « ninapnnnsechcthes dine peaaaieneaes State... 
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climbed up from sixth in May. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKs: 
Laura Wilder; Twig, Elizabeth O. Jones; 
World, Bernard A. Law. 


Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Memphis, 





CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-four cities *) 


FICTION 

Author Title Points 
1. Lloyd Douglas, The Robe ................ 212 
2. William Saroyan, The Human Comedy .... 158 
3. Marcia Davenport, Valley of Decision ..... 145 
4. Louis Bromfield, Mrs. Parkington ......... 105 
5. Franz Werfel, The Somg of Bernadette .... 102 
6. Hervey Allen, The Forest and the Fort .... 60 
7. Upton Sinclair, Wide Is the Gate .......... 47 
8. Frances Keyes, Crescent Carnival ......... 46 
9. James Hilton, Random Harvest ............ 42 
10. Ben Ames Williams, The Strange Woman .. 41 
COMMENT: The Robe still holds the fiction lead with The Human Comed 


The Forest and the Fort is the single 
Person and One World are the two new nonfiction favorites. 


Those standing high this month are: 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, 
Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, 


Tree in the Trail, Holling e. Holling ; Fighting Planes of the 
Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
New Orleans, New York City, Newark, Pittsburgh, 


NONFICTION 


Title 
1. Cornelia Otis Skinner and Emily Kimbrough, 


Points 


Author 


Our Hearts Were Young and Gay .. 118 
2. Harry Emerson seem, On Being a Real 

eee “a tins 243 
3. Wendell Willkie, One ‘World adie wn OG Gear eee 
4. Richard Tregaskis, Guadalcanal Diary ...... 95 
5. Vincent Sheean, Between the Thunder and 

ND OS GREE STIS Ee SE RE 
6. Gregor Ziemer, Education for Death ...... 84 


7. Marion Hargrove, See Here, Private Hargrove 69 
8. William L. White, They Were Expendable 47 
9. Emily Hahn, The Soomg Sisters ........ 38 
10. Aldous Huxley, The Art of Seeing ........ 35 


occupying second place after having 
e fiction addition. On Being a Real 


Bambi, Felix Salten; Those Happy Golden Years, 
t 


and Toronto. 








(Continued from page 780) 


Died 


MarcH 31. [In a dispatch from Berne, dated 
April 15} Paul Nikolaivitch Milioukoff, former 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs and member 
of the provisional government in St. Petersburg in 
1917; at Aix-les-Bains, France. Milioukoff was 
one of Russia's leading historians, and during vol- 
untary exile in Paris edited a democratic news- 
paper. 


ApRIL 15. Carlos Arniches, Spanish playwright; 
at Madrid; seventy-three. 
Apri, 19. E. P. (Pat) O'Donnell, author of 


Green Margins, at New Orleans; after several 
months’ illness; forty-eight. He wrote largely about 
the Delta area, where he had spent most of his 
life. His “The Great Big Doorstep” was produced 
on Broadway some months ago. 


APRIL 25. Vladimir Nemirovich-Dantchenko, Rus- 
sian author and director of the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre; in Moscow. He was the author of well re- 
ceived novels and plays and his My Life in the 
Russian Theatre was published in 1936. With 
Stanislavsky he was the first producer of Chekhov's 
plays. His most recent production was Bulgakov's 
“Last Days of Pushkin,” a brilliantly mounted 
spectacular play, which had its premiére early in 
April. 


APRIL 27. Hector Fezandié, author and educator, 
at Summit, N.J., after a week's illness; eighty-six. 
He was of French birth and was brought here as 
a child. His writings were far removed from the 
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physics and mathematics of which he was long a 
professor; and his titles run to mysteries, novels, 
juveniles, and operettas. 


APRIL 27. Clarinda Pendleton Lamar, author and 
civic leader; at Atlanta, Ga.; eighty-six. She was 
the author of a history of the Colonial Dames of 
America, a biography of her late husband, Joseph 
Rucker Lamar, and short stories published fifty 
years ago. 


Juty Book CLuB CHOICES 


Book-of-the-Month Club 
Dual selection: 
Western Star, 

Rinehart 
United States Foreign Policy: 
by Walter Lippmann. Little 


Literary Guild 
Dawn over the Amazon, by Carleton Beals. 
Sloan & Pearce 


by Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar & 


Shield of the Republic, 


Duell, 


Junior Literary Guild 


Older boys: Ski Patrol, by Montgomery M. Atwater. 
Random house 
Older girls: The House Between, by Ethel Parton. 


Viking 

Intermediate group: Mischief in Fez, by Eleanor Hoff- 
mann. Holiday House 

Primary group: Sammi’s Army, by Howard Cook 
Doubleday 


Catholic Book Club (June) 
With a Merry Heart, by Paul Phelan. 


Readers’ Club (July ) 
Young Man with a Horn, by Dorothy Baker. 


ers’ Club 


Longmans 


Read 
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mproved- 


New-l 


a a. 


There is nothing else in 
print like the Accountants’ 
Handbook. 


26 what-to-do, how-to-do-it, 
why-you-do-it sections present 
in compact form, over the entire 
range of commercial and finan- 
cial accounting, the latest estab- 
lished and accepted principles; 
the last word in practice. 

Its 1,510 pages, 300 forms 
and illustrations, comprise a 
wealth of technical working 
data it would otherwise be a 
practical impossibility to have 
available. On any accounting 
problem, it offers assurance of 
an answer that gives attention, 
not only to accounting aspects, 
but to pertinent considerations 
of law, finance, and business 
management. So thorough a 
coverage of modern accounting 
does the new Handbook give 
that 50 pages are required for 
the index alone. 


Completely Revised 
3” ED! 


of this business indispensable: 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HAND 


Immediate help to lighten the strain of today’s terrific demands o 


Accountants, Financial Officers, Busimess Executive 











TION 








A ste by ao Board of 89 


IMED with the greatest call in history upon 

accounting, this new Third Edition of the 
Accountants’ Handbook is the perfecting of the 
reference guide which, for twenty years, has been an 
accepted standard of authority wherever accounts 
are used. 

Completely remade, with every page and section 
abreast of today’s requirements, it comes as precisely 
the fact-giving, time-saving, trouble-saving’ help in 
urgent demand for the duration and after. 

The Editors have spared no pains to give effect to 
the marked changes in accounting, the shifts in em- 
phasis, the new influences that have been at work, 
and the way in which these have found expression in 
practice. The book reflects the contributions made by 
professional societies, by accountants, controllers, and 
executives in countless organizations. It incorporates 
improvements from experience in the hands of thou- 
sands of users. 


Durable flexible binding, price ‘750 


THE RowALD Press Company 


Publishers 


15 EAST 26th STREET 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Eric Ambler 


RIC AMBLER was born in London on June 

28, 1909, the son of Alfred Percy and Amy 
Madeline Ambler. At a remarkably early age he 
made some realistic researches into the physical 
sciences and (when he was nine) succeeded in 
detonating a charge of homemade nitroglycerine. 
He was sent to Colfe’s Grammar School, and in 
his seventeenth year, on the strength of precocious 
talent in chemistry, won an engineering scholar- 
ship to London University. However, before long 
he tired of the subject on which it had been as- 
sumed he was to conquer new worlds, and he 
spent most of the two years following in the Brit- 
ish Museum reading room. His parents were said 
to have been somewhat perplexed by his behavior 
and soon saw fit to place him as an apprentice at 
an “engineer works,” where he seems to have ac- 
quired little of the heart-and-soul attitude. More- 
over, he contracted a mild lead poisoning and that, 
quite naturally, hardly improved his outlook. 

About this same time he was fortunate enough 
to see Marie Lloyd one night, and without any 
hesitation whatsoever he decided to go on the 
vaudeville stage. He took a completely independ- 
ent approach and turned out a batch of songs, 
both lyrics and music. In 1930, just two years 
after the beginning of his engineering apprentice- 
ship, he was in a slow train heading for Liverpool 
Street when he met an unemployed comedian with 
whom he struck up a fruitful friendship. The two 
rs up what Ambler has referred to as a comedy 

uo. 

During the maiden appearance of this duo (at 
Edmonton), one leg of the grand piano “came 
adrift.” Ambler was obliged to finish the act with 
one side of the piano supported on his knees. For 
about eight months he survived a routine of fac- 
tory work during the day and vaudeville perform- 
ances in London suburban theatres in the evening. 
Some time later he transferred—in the same job 
capacity—to a colliery district of South Wales. 
Meanwhile the conflict of interests between Am- 
bler and his partner had intensified, and now 
showed little hope of relaxing. The duo contract 
was nullified in short order. 

He had been in South Wales only three months 
when his father died, and he returned to London 
immediately. For a while he worked as a writer 
of technical ad copy for the publicity department 
of a firm of engineers. During this same period 
he tried a lot of short stories and plays. In 1932 
he abandoned all this for another (brief) excur- 
sion, this time as a theatrical press agent. In 1934 
he joined a large London advertising agency as 
copywriter and idea man, and for the next three 
or four years wrote incessantly on a variety of 
subjects ranging from baby foods to non-ferrous 
alloys. In 1937 he became director of the agency 
and in the year following withdrew to give his 
full time to writing (short stories and scenarios as 
well as full-length books). 

Ambler has spent much of his time in travel, 
over most of Europe. Almost none of his expedi- 
tions have been uneventful, and during one of 
them he was nearly drowned in the Bay of Naples. 
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On October 5, 1939, he was married to Louise 
Crombie, of Newark, New Jersey. Late the same 
year he became an ARP stretcher-bearer at Croy- 
don Airport and served during the defense of 
London, summer and fall of 1940. He was after- 
ward made an aircraft gunner with the British 
Army. 

According to his own report, experimentation 
in the writing of detective and intrigue novels 
began “one rainy day in Paris’ when he decided 
to write a thriller. The Dark Frontier, issued in 
1936, was the first of his highly successful half- 
dozen of this genre, blessed with a minimum of 
the lurid and a fair amount of social comment, 
current history, etc. In the three years following 
came: Background to Danger, Epitaph for a Spy, 
and two in 1939—Cause for Alarm and A Coffin 
for Dimitrios. The Orson Welles production of 
his Journey into Fear (1940) was lamented by 
the critics (on the method of adaptation, however, 
not on the merits of the book), but it was cheered 
by much of the movie-going public. The omnibus 
volume, Intrigue, was issued only a short time ago 
and represents virtually the Complete Ambler. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


An English Quaker journal, The Friend, has 
announced the discovery, in a Northumberland 
attic, of a crude looking book containing the 
first notes made by John Woolman, prominent 
American Quaker of the eighteenth century, for 
his famous Journal. Other manuscripts in the 
find included “Notes” by George Fox; letters 
and papers by Thomas Ellwood, friend of Milton; 
and an epistle from William Penn to George 
Fox, ending, “I rest thy faithful lover.”’ 
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The happy, carefree story 
of a group of English boys 
and girls and their amateur 
theatrical company. Un- 
usual and interesting side- 
lights on English small- 
town life. The author's 
sense of humor and values 
is excellent. For older girls. 








By PHILLIS GARRARD... Illustrated by DAN SWEENEY 


JENNYS, 








THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO.... PHILA. 
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William 


f dag poetry of adolescence has few conceivable 
merits. William March's was characteristi- 
cally bad, but it did at least get into print. (So, 
too, did a few of his short stories, published in:a 
southern newspaper.) The magnum opus of those 
early years was a 10,000-line piece of verse called 
“Rhoecus Seeks for His Soul,” and March still 
remembers the opening lines: 


The fair young Rhoecus, wandering one day, 
Espied an aged oak with branches bent, 

And stopping in his quick and youthful play 

He propped its limbs, and on his way he went. 
He went not far until a voice before 

Called softly to him through the deepening gloom 
“Young Rhoecus, ask of me wealth, or more, 

And I shall give it to thee as a boom.”’ 


March's real name is William March Campbell. 
He was born in Mobile, Alabama, September 13, 
1893, the son of John Leonard Campbell, a saw- 
mill man, and Susy (March) Campbell. His fam- 
ily moved about, during his early boyhood, from 
one small mill town to another, and his schooling 
was therefore sketchy. However, he had three 
years in a grammar school at Pensacola, Florida; 
and at the end of it was ready for high school but 
did not enter. Instead (at fourteen) he went to 
work in a lumber mill at Lockhart, Alabama. 

Along with the poetry writing cited above went 
hard work on a pretentious novel, never finished, 
which he at the time (fifteen) considered a “‘pro- 
found indictment of prostitution.” It belonged, he 
says, to his “proletarian phase” which had, to be 
sure, come a little early but was “intense enough 
for all that.” About the same time he wrote a 
short story, “There Fate is Hell.” In it was a rich 
man who died and was tortured in the afterworld 
by his own earthly victims, who kept passing by 
in an endless procession, all the while chanting 
Greek choruses. At sixteen he took a business- 
school course in Mobile, Alabama, and at nineteen 
had a year’s study at the University of Valparaiso 
(Indiana). He afterward entered the University 
of Alabama where he studied law (1914-15) until 
his funds ran out. In order to earn something to 
continue, he dropped out for a year and went to 
work for a law firm in Mobile. In the fall of 
1916, on a classmate’s suggestion, he went to New 
York and worked as a law clerk and subpoena 
server. 


When war was declared the following spring 
he enlisted in the Marine Corps and was present 
at every engagement (43rd Company, Sth Regi- 
ment). He was wounded at Mont Blanc Ridge 
and at Soissons, and was gassed at the Battle of 
Verdun. His decorations include the Croix de 
Guerre with palm, the Navy Cross, and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

When the Armistice was signed he was in poor 
physical condition, but because he felt that he had 
to get something quickly he went to work for the 
Waterman Steamship Corporation, then in the 
process of organization, and remained with them 
for eighteen years—he became traffic manager in 
1924; vice president in charge of traffic in 1930; 
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head of west-bound traffic (Hamburg), 1932; and 
during the years 1935-37 was stationed in London. 

Strangely enough, between his very early literary 
efforts and the short stories written twenty years 
later he had, consciously or unconsciously, thought 
of writing (as a career) with little more than 
“slight distaste.” But in the late twenties, when 
he was suffering from a stomach ulcer: and was 
intensely bored by his enforced quiet, he made up 
his mind that he would write a dozen short sto- 
ries, none of which he ever intended to sell. (Ac- 
tually, he eventually placed them all.) “Holly 
Wreath,” the first, went to Forum (October, 
1929). “The Little Wife’ was picked up, in 
1935, by both the O. Henry Memorial and O’Brien 
anthologies. Two volumes of his tales have been 
published in book form—The Little Wife and 
Other Stories, 1935; and Some Like Them Short, 
1939. His first novel, Company K, appeared in 
1933, and his second, Come in at the Door, in 
1934. In 1936 he published The Tallons and his 
very recent The Looking-Glass, written around “the 
inherent narcissism of man” is premised on the 
assumption that the world, for most of us, is 
something that throws back to us our own image. 


Horace Gregory says he’s glad that the Navy is 
“better in marksmanship than in linguistics.” Of 
the “So Solly Pennant,” which is customarily 
flown when a submarine returns with a kill to her 
credit, he says: a Chinese unskilled in English 
might say “‘solly’” for “sorry.” But since there is 
no “I” in Japanese (and aplenty of “‘r's’’), the 
pennant doesn’t make very good sense in the battle 
against the Rising Sun. 
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THE BOOK EVERY WARTIME 
CITIZEN WANTS TO STUDY! 


June Ist! Complete! Authoritative! 


Aircraft Spotters’ Handbook 


384 PAGES - AMAZINGLY PRICED AT ONLY 





Silhouettes of the World's Leading Army and Navy 


branches 


#4: Less library di t 
Over 1300 Photographs and 3-Position ‘Seould Guay. 
discounts to all 3 





War Planes, Allied and Axis, with 






Descriptions and Recognition Char- 


acteristics! 








Edited by L. C. Guthman, Ensign 
United States Naval Reserve 


a comparison the biggest, finest, most 
comprehensive and most up-to-the-minute 
Aircraft Spotters’ Guide available anywhere in 
America. No less than 350 military aircraft 
are described and illustrated, including nearly 
100 American warplanes, over 50 British, 50 
German, 35 Jap, 30 Italian planes, as well as 
planes of Russia, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Spain and France. Includes also Barrage 
Balloons, Blimps, Rotating Wing Aircraft. A 
necessity for air-raid wardens, spotters, every 

alert citizen, every air-minded student. 5!/g by 7 
inches. Impregnated water-repellant covers. Pre- 
publication orders indicate that the supply of the 
first large printing will soon be exhausted. Don’t 
delay. Order from your local dealer or: 


National Aeronautics Council, Inc. : ict aes 
37 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 5\/p" x7" Size 
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A Complete 
Training Course 
in Plane Identification 











Walter Havighurst 


LTHOUGH he learned the “mood of the 

Wisconsin woods,” the “annual menace of 
forest fires,” and “the” feel of a region only 
recently reclaimed from wilderness” when he was 
yet a very small boy, it was not until his middle 
twenties that Walter Havighurst got his first 
imaginative grasp of America as ‘the teeming 
nation of nations” with a history, he says, ‘unlike 
that of any other people in the world.” This 
awareness came to him, says Havighurst in a piece 
of self-analysis, while he was reading Whitman 
in the mountains of Switzerland during the sum- 
mer of 1926. 

Walter Havighurst was born in Appleton ,Wis- 
consin, on Thanksgiving Day (November 28), 
1901, the second of five children of Winifred 
Aurelia (Weter) Havighurst and Freeman Alfred 
Havighurst, professor of history at Lawrence Col- 
lege in Appleton. He spent his first years in 
Wisconsin, and when the family moved to Illinois 
he finished the later grades in Bloomington and 
then went to high school in Decatur. 

It was, however, those earlier years that spared 
him from a staid or uneventful childhood. Below 
their home in Appleton ran the Fox River, which 
he soon learned to associate with the memories of 
explorers, fur traders, and missionaries ‘“‘on their 
way to the unknown country.” In those days big 
log drives came down the Wolf River into Lake 
Winnebago every spring. 

Havighurst entered Ohio Wesleyan in 1919 and 
then transferred to the University of Denver where 
he received his B.A. in 1924. He was interested 
mainly in philosophy and chose no subjects 
directly aimed at a writing career. He admits 
that one of the pleasantest memories of Denver is 
that of “gentle old Dr. Steele,” father of Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, who would read “Wilbur's” stories 
day after day to a class that was “nominally study- 
ing Old Testament Literature.” His college and 
graduate study was interrupted by seasons of 
marine service on the Great Lakes and at sea. 
In 1921 and 1922 he was on the Pacific as a 
seaman in various merchant ships touching at 
China, the Philippines, Alaska, and Panama. In 
1926 he left the crew of the Leyland Line 
freighter in Liverpool for a stay in England. He 
spent two terms in King’s College, University of 
London, “reading unsystematically in English lit- 
erature and tramping the streets of London all the 
way from Richmond Hill to Dagenham and from 
the old Crystal Palace to Hampstead Heath.” 
During this time he lived at Paulton Square, 
Chelsea, “within sound of the tugboats on the 
Thames.” During vacations he cycled through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

In the middle twenties he began to see litera- 
ture as something more than pleasure, and while 
he was still a student at Columbia (M.A., 1928) 
he wrote some travel sketches for Forum. They 
were tucked into the advertising pages, and could 
hardly have been called prestige pieces, but they 
were at least a move in the right direction. The 
Nerth American Review published his first fiction, 
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a short story on the Alaskan lumber trade. Then 
followed several novels that never saw print; but 
Pier 17, a tale of the Seattle waterfront during the 
seamen’s strike in 1921, was issued in 1935. For 
some parts of it he had drawn on his own 
memory. 

Meanwhile the frontier and all the constructive 
restlessness of the Middle West became more and 
more significant as literary materials. He wrote 
a number of "wilderness books between Pier 17 
and his last book, The Long Ships Passing—for 
which he visited thirty-odd lake ports from Buffalo 
to Duluth (and some of these he'd known as a 
deck hand on the ore boats twenty years earlier). 
In gathering material for his novel of Scandinavian 
settlers in Wisconsin (The Winds of Spring, 


1940) he had traveled through Norway and 
Sweden. 
Havighurst was married in 1930 to Marion 


Boyd, poet and story writer. They live on the 
edge of the wooded Tallawanda valley just out- 
side the southern Ohio town of Oxford. For 
twelve years he has been a member of the Depart- 
ment of English at Miami University, the birth- 
place, a hundred years ago, of the famous 
McGuffey Readers. 
B. ALSTERLUND 


Peace and Post-War Planning, a study outline 
in quiz form, by Sara A. Whitehurst, is available 
at 25 cents a copy from General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 1734 N Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Announcing 


Fighters for Freedom 
By Hendrik Willem 


VAN LOON 


























“Every great idea which has carried the world for- 
ward along the painful road of progress has been 
the reflected shadow of a man.” So writes Hendrik 
Willem van Loon in his introduction to this new group 
of biographies, FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM, “nice, com- 
fortable, decent human heroes with nobility in their 
souls,” heroes whose lives have been devoted to 
human liberty. FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM books will 
appear at frequent intervals, and will be designed in 
the same attractive format as the initial volume on 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Thomas Jefferson 


In this first volume of FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM, Thomas Jefferson 
is interpreted boldly, yet sensitively; plainly, yet with poetic 
expression, by a great admirer and an outstanding craftsman. The 
author-artist tells his story with many pictures, as well as with 
comparatively few but well-selected words. There is a freshness, 
a living quality in his work that is very stirring. 


More than 30 pictures in full color and in line-plus-wash. $2.50 


Simon Bolivar 


Coming in October, this second volume in the FIGHTERS FOR 

FREEDOM series tells the story of the great South American libera- 

tor and gives a vivid panorama of the times in which he lived. 

As in the Jefferson book, this new volume will be profusely illus- 

trated in color and black and white. $2.50 
FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM books appear under the Doda, 


Mead imprint by a courtesy arrangement with Simon and 
Schuster, publishers of ‘‘Van Loon’s Lives,”’ ‘““The Arts,”’ etc. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. « 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 









WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ry because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, writing. 
110,000 oe 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3. 50-$8 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- § 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 

























oer books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
g ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
REDE LAE 
(RUTGERS SCORES AGAIN 


WITH A BOOK FOR AMERICANS 
% FACING FOOD SHORTAGES AT HOME j 


























By J. C. Taylor \ 


The job of a university press is to publish books 
which fill definite needs. A few short weeks after 
Pearl Harbor we published Nissley’s Home Vegetable 
Booksellers everywhere put over that title 
with a bang! 

Now we've asked one of America’s backyard poul- 
an easy-to-follow guide for 
want to produce 
their own chickens and eggs. We've been given the 
perfect book—chatty, pene go syne brimming over 
with facts and a figures—end it’s ready now = you to 
begin selling. Completely illustrated. $1.50 











RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 
= New Brunswick, New Jersey J 
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W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





The correspondence columns of the 
m to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The itor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.} 


{Eprror’s Norte: 
Wilson Library Bulletin are 


“Northwestern’s Mr. Chips” 


To the Editor: 

Your note in the May issue quoting the late 
Dean Wigmore’s commendation of Who Was 
When made me feel very sad, because, as you may 
know by this time, our distinguished dean emeri- 
tus of the School of Law was the victim of an 
automobile accident on April 20. His note to you 
was absolutely in character, because age did not 
lessen his life-long absorption in scholarly concerns. 

Colonel Wigmore’s intellectual attainments and 
his friendly interest in all of his students earned 
him the title of ““Northwestern’s Mr. Chips.’’ The 
mold is broken; there will never be another man 
of his stature. 


ELEANOR F. Lewis, Reference Librarian 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Aviation Class 
To the Editor: 

A practical demonstration of the library's flexi- 
bility to meet wartime demands for something 
more immediately relevant to current interests than 
book talks was given when the Young People’s 
Forum of the Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., turned itself into an aviation class. 

Beginning the last week in January a series of 
ten lectures was given by the Flight Instructor at 
the local airport. By means of slides, question- 
and-answer discussion and lecture, a rather com- 
plete course was developed. A total of 516 paid 
admissions (at ten cents per person per class- 
meeting) made possible the paying of the instruc- 
tor, the renting of a YMCA recreation-room when 
the class grew too large for library-auditorium ac- 
commodation, and the donation of some money to 
supplement the Adult Department's purchase of 
aviation books not already in the aeronautics col 
lection of the Osterhout Free Library. 

That the class was started at the insistence of a 
girl attending a school where pre-flight instruction 
was offered only to boys, shows that the library 
can not only supplement but function as a prov- 
ing-ground for new developments in school activi- 
ties. 

MARIAN FINLAY 
Young People’s Librarian 
Osterhout Free Library 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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They Need Victory Book 
Campaign Books! 


To the Editor: 

There are fifteen internment camps in the Eighth 
Service Command, which comprises the states of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and 
Texas. One of the internment camps in Oklahoma 
is located near a town with a population of less 
than 3,000, another in Arkansas is located near a 
town of less than 4,000 inhabitants, and all of the 
others are in isolated sections of their respective 
states. Officers and hundreds of troops are as- 
signed to duty at these internment camps, and are 
much in need of books. 


FERDINAND HENKE, Librarian 
Eighth Service Command 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


WAACS Read, Too 


To the Editor: 

Here at the First WAAC Training Center at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, we have a library of 
which we are very proud. One of the means we 
use to call attention to its good points is a weekly 
squib in WAAC Recreation Bulletin, published by 
the Special Service Office on this post. Here is 
one of the prize squibs, written by Auxiliary, 
First Class Doris Barber. Needless to say, all of 
the titles mentioned are in our book collection. 

For the Enjoyment of Laughter in those moments of 
leisure when a little Innocent Merriment goes a long 
way, your Post Library offers not only the Best of 

American Humor, but Droll Tales of Life, Love, and 


Laughter from Voltaire to Thorne Smith, from Ana- 
creon to archy and mebitable. 

When you feel like Low Man on a Totem Pole te- 
membering your Life With Mother, make a Flying Visit 
to the Service Club, where Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay! 

There are books for every taste, but please remember, 
only One to a Customer! May we suggest the follow- 
ing authors? 


Margaret Fishback Leonard Q. Ross 
Wilfred J. Funk Ogden Nash 

Dorothy Parker Cornelia Otis Skinner 
P. G. Wodehouse Clarence Day 

Don Marquis Will Cuppy 

Ludwig Bemelmans Franklin P. Adams 


MARGARET S. HENRIQUES, Librarian 
Fort Des Moines, lowa 


Encouragement 


To the Editor: 


I spent last evening reading the March number 
of your estimable journal—very enviously, I may 
add. So many bright ideas, almost all of which 
involve extensive printing and mimeographing, and 
our old mimeographing machine is useless and the 
meagre funds I had hoped to have for publicity 
will be used up by the increase in the postal rate. 
And anyway I promised my exhausted staff last 
fall that I wouldn’t pull ny more stunts for the 
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"An excellent job” 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


Chennault 


of the FLYING TIGERS 


by Sam Mims 


THE boyhood, early years and the 
later distinguished achievements of 


the world-renowned leader of the 
A.V.G. are recounted graphically 
and sympathetically for older boy 
and girl readers by a friend and 
neighbor who has had access to 
much hitherto unavailable source 
material. 


With decorative chapter headings by 
EDWARD SHENTON. June 14th §$2. 


” 


A vivid, colorful and appealing pic- 
ture of the life, contemporaries and 
times of the man who wrote 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Freedom's Flag 


THE STORY OF FRANCIS SCOTT KEY 
by Rupert Sargent Holland 


Here for older boys and girls (and 
adults, too) is the full, fascinating 
and inspiring story of an ardent 
though unassuming American who 
was the intimate and confidant of 
our early leaders, and whose life 
was consecrated to the cause of 
freedom. Ready, $2. 





MACRAE-SMITH-COMPANY 
1712 Ludlow Street Philadelphia 
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BOOKLIST 
Listings 
The following books have been listed 
in “The Booklist.”” They will prove to 
be popular and valuable additions to 


your technical collection. We suggest 
you order now. 


PRRSTEINE ED occ cecdctsccescccccscccses $3.00 
Plane Trignometry Made Plain: Carson .... 2.75 
Machine Shop Work: Shuman .............. 3.50 
RS GUID orcdsccctcccvcccccccces 2.50 


How To Read Electrical Blueprints: Heine- 

DE \6neiuhdmiwontsGestinhcs.ooen cuesese 3.00 
How to Plan a House: Townsend-Dalzell .. 4.50 
Flight—Aviation Engines: Kuns ............ 3.25 


Flight—First Principles: Wright -Martin- 
EM, x bbe ea dh SogeUeECeCeasececeese 2.50 
Flight—Construction and Maintenance ; 
Wright-Dyer-Martin ............esseee0s: 2.50 
Flight—Meteorology and _ Aircraft Instru- 
ments; Wright-Martin-Dyer ............. 3.25 
Building Insulation; Close .............++.- 3.00 


Interior Electric Wiring and Estimating; 
Uhl-Nelson- Dunlap 2 

How to Design and Install Plumbing; Mat- 
TE Ue PEGS eMS Che ScdodrebebSdeversesce 

How to Train Shop Workers; Prosser-Van 
DE Lnttink tad dddes? vukebbbewdaes sakes 1.25 


A Good Mechanic Seldom Gets Hurt; 
SS Dadeaneeeesvi cebavoadstcdccdvede 
Machine Shop Operations; Barritt .......... 6.00 
PRS MUEMEOEED = ccvcccenecsossccceceess 3.50 
PCE Ce spdcacccceensvcsesenetces 4.50 


Practical Mathematics; Hobbs-Dalzell-Mc- 
Es Ue cbt bank bs ¥05 eps ep nd UhOdine ees 4b 2.40 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Vocational Publishers Since 1898 
Drexel Ave., at 58th Street, Chicago, I1I. 
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duration. Still that Hamilton Fish Branch party 
sounds wonderful—we might be able to get the 
file of photographs our local paper is building up 
and we really haven’t done enough about informa- 
tion to consumers. .. . 

But this morning the chairman of my Board 
came to me and gravely said that the Board has 
decided that I am wasting my time on publicity. 
They would prefer to have me devote my energies 
to improving the internal arrangements of the 
library. 

“Do you mean,” I asked incredulously, ‘‘that 
you don’t want me to make as many contacts with 
civic groups as I can? That I make too many 
speeches and go to too many meetings? That you 
want me to resign from all my secretaryships and 
vice-presidencies and member-of-councils? And 
stop hounding the staff to belong to this and that? 

“You think I'd be better advised to let the ref- 
erence and cataloging departments have our little 
margin of clerical and typing help instead of 
grabbing it for the office to send out notices and 
letters and booklists? And never take the staff 
from their regular work for publicity jobs? 

“You'd like me to get down to a really thorough 
job on the basement and the office files this sum- 
mer instead of working on plans for a conference 
or an exhibition or whatnot?” 

Yes, he said, he thought our first job was to 
build up our collections and see that they were in 
good shape and when was an inventory taken last? 

“You'd really like me to go back to the old 
idea of the librarian as a scholarly custodian of 
books and not a combination of town crier and 
second-rate educationalist?’’ I asked in a daze 

“Yes,” he said. 

The conflict between my social conscience and a 
tendency to weep for joy was so great that it woke 
me up. 

Of course it was too good to be true. My Board 
may smile indulgently or cynically at some of my 
efforts but they often aid and abet them. 

So there’s no hope there. 

Now if I could just squeeze a little page help 
out of the budget this summer and forget about 
inventories and duplicates and uncataloged dona- 
tions, perhaps we could manage a small show in 
the fall. But, mind, I’m not promising anything! 


SECRET SHRINKER 


“Yesterday's Main Street” 


To the Editor: 

“Yesterday's Main Street’ is the title of an in- 
teresting, large exhibit now under construction at 
the Museum of Science and Industry, Jackson Park, 
Chicago. This full-size street, with adjacent build- 
ings, will be used to display various historical de- 
velopments from 1890 to about 1930, the exhibit 
being changed from time to time in accordance 
with the period represented. One of the exhibits 
will be a book, magazine, and newspaper stall, 
and the Museum requests the cooperation of libra- 
rians in making available as gifts all kinds of peri- 
odicals and books suitable for display in such a 
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stall and bearing dates between those mentioned 
above. In addition, wall calendars, political post- 
ers, or any other material which serves to fix the 
time of the exhibit would also be welcomed. 

The first exhibit will be dated 1910 and is 
scheduled to open sometime early in the summer 
of 1943. Librarians all over the country are 
invited to contribute duplicate copies of publi- 
cations and other material of that date and of any 
other suitable date. Letters and shipments should 
be addressed to Mrs. M. A. Howell, Librarian, 
Museum of Science and Industry, Jackson Park, 
Chicago, Ilkinois. 


Posters and Dodgers 


To the Editor: 


The American Booksellers Association is now 
making available to libraries the “Go Places With 
Books” posters and dodgers. The price of the 
dodgers is $1.25 per thousand, and the posters are 
available at 75c each or 3 for $2. Orders should 
be prepaid and addressed to American Book- 


sellers Association, 35 East 20th Street, New 
York. 
1943 Pulitzer Prizes 
FictION: Dragon's Teeth, by Upton Sinclair. Viking 
Press’ 


History: Paul Revere and the World He Lived In, by 
Esther Forbes. Houghton Mifflin 

BIOGRAPHY: Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison. Little, Brown 

Poetry: A Witness Tree, by Robert Frost. Henry Holt 

DraMa: The Skin of Our Teeth, by Thornton Wilder. 
Harper's 


Book Festival Winners 


Winners of the seventh annual Children’s Spring 
Book Festival, as announced by the New York 
Herald-Tribune on May 21: 


BOOKS FOR THE VERY YOUNG: Five Golden Wrens, by 

Hugh Troy. Oxford 

HONORABLE MENTION: Michael, the Colt, by Katharine 
Garbutt, Houghton Mifflin 

The Pedler’s Clock, by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Grosset and 
Dunlap 

Pito’s House, by Catherine Bryan and Mabra Madden. 
Macmillan 

Corporal Keeperupper, by Katherine Milhous. 


BOOKS FOR THE ‘“‘MIDDLE AGE"’: These Happy Golden 

Years, by Laura Ingalls Wilder. Harper 

Honorable Mention: Spotlight for Danny, by Lorraine 
and Jerrold Beim. Harcourt 

Mischief in Fez, by Eleanor Hoffmann. Holiday House 

Mounted Messenger, by Cornelia Meigs. Macmillan 

Green Wagons, by Oskar Seidlin and Senta Rypins. 
Houghton Mifflin 


BOOKS FOR THE OLDER CHILDREN: Patterns on the Wall, 
by Elizabeth Yates. Alfred Knopf 


Walter Reed, by L. N. Wood. 


Scribner 


Honorable Mention: 
Messner 

Stand By—Mark, by Frederic Gardiner. Dodd, Mead 

Vast Horizons, by Mary Seymour Lucas. Viking Press 

Here Is Alaska, by Evelyn Stefansson. Scribner 
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VIKING SPRING 
y JUNIOR BOOKS 


LITTLE NAVAJO BLUEBIRD 


by Ann Notan Clark. Illustrated by Paul Lantz. 
Ages 8 to 11 $2.00 


“Presents a true picture of Indian life and 
customs. But the book not only has the ring 
of authenticity, it has a distinctive literary 
quality which sets it far above the average.” 


—PHYLLIs WHITNEY, Chicago Sun 


THE HOUSE BETWEEN 4) E:hc) Parton. 


Illustrated by Margaret Platt. Ages 9to13 $2.00 


“Lifelike, spiced with humor, and written 
with a fine integrity, Miss Parton's books 
are a splendid contribution to the stories 
about this country which give to American 
boys and girls a deeper understanding of 
their heritage.” 

—ANNE T. EATON, New York Times 


VAST HORIZONS by Mary Seymour Lucas. 


Maps and Pictures by C. B. Falls. Junior and 
Senior High School $3.00 


The story of discovery, of men who'traveled 
to vast horizons for God, king, and country ; 
the story of what befell them, and the re- 
sults of their traveling in terms of medieval, 
renaissance, and colonial history. 


CHILDREN 
OBJECT! 


A book for grown-ups, by Sabra Holbrook $2.00 


“This book deals with the technique of edu- 
cating for democracy, but it is not, strictly 
speaking, a technical book. It is the answer 
to a prayer of teachers and group leaders 
who are concerned with training children for 
responsible citizenship. Anybody who reads 
it should be stimulated, for it is simple, 
powerful, convincing, and interesting. 
“Children Object! helps adults to under- 
stand what is in the minds of little Nazis, 
Communists, racial bigots, or coming Presi- 
dents. It is excellent, well presented, and 
extremely helpful at this time. Of it an 
educator says: “The America of tomorrow 
looks out of these pages, and it is a land 
with a bright face.’ "—Friends Intelligencer 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
VIKING PRESS INC. 
18 E. 48th St, NEW YORK 

















Post-War Planning 


FIVE BOOKS ON A WIDELY DISCUSSED TOPIC: 








INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF DEMOCRACIES. Julia E. John- 
sen. 263p. $1.25 


Among the first plans to be proposed and given serious consideration was 
Streit’s “Union Now,” proposing a union between the United States and 
Britain. This book records the pros and cons. 


THE “EIGHT POINTS" OF POST-WAR WORLD REORGANIZATION. 
Julia E. Johnsen. 126p. 90c 


With the promulgation of the eight proposed principles of a new order enun- 
ciated by the two outstanding democratic statesmen of the world, a clear state- 
ment carrying official weight was for the first time presented as a proposed 
basis of a post-war world order. Is the “Atlantic Charter” too inclusive, 
inclusive enough? Both points of view are discussed. Supplements /nterna- 
tional Federation of Democracies. 


PLANS FOR A POST-WAR WORLD. Julia E. Johnsen. $1.25. 238p. 


A summary of most recent opinion on how we can use our power at the peace 
table to build an economic peace that is just and enduring. Concrete plans, 
political, social and economic are taking form. Supplements the two volumes 


above. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK. Julia E. Johnsen. $1.25 (July) 


To bring the earlier material up to date and supplement the three volumes 
above. 


N.U.E.A. QUESTION FOR 1943-1944. $1.25 (Planned for late fall) 
Post-war planning continues to be the vital question of the day and will again 
be debated by leading college debating societies. Title and editor to be an- 
nounced later. 








A BONUS All are Reference Shelf titles. Each book is a compilation 

6 books for $1.00, for of arguments pro and con that have been pronounced by 

better understanding of ; “Ss . y 

present day problems recognized authorities. A volume of the Reference Shelf 

ee op ee is priced at $6.00. The current volume contains seven titles 
PS ang = Rg and includes the last three of the five titles above. 


Planned Economy 
Compulsory a Tee 


ce 
Federal Regulation of Labor 


ees shop THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Student MS oa 950 Uni A 

with A niversity Avenue 
Any six of the above books for New York City 


$1.00 when ordered with two or 
more of the Post-War series 
featured on this page at 
$1.25 each. Man of the 








a 
above tities are $1.28 when 
ordered separately 
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War and 


Edueation 


In the midst of war this is an at- 
tempt to appraise education as it has 
been, is, and might be—to explain 
how the abstractions “war” and “ed- 
ucation,” so much in people’s minds, 
cover a multitude of sins. 


that our 
under- 


presented 
without 


Evidence is 
education leaves 
standing and without emotional con- 
trol. Without our present systems of 
education would it be possible to have 


us 


our present systems of wars? 


“Extremely interesting. I have read 
it with much enlightenment and apprecia- 
tion,” James Mursell, Columbia. “A 
highly valuable compendium of _first- 
hand information,” John Haynes Holmes, 
Community Church. “Promises to be 
your best work,” Kneller, Yale. 


512pp, black vellum, 6x9, $4.00 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


The 27th edition of this well known 


Handbook, ready in May, $6.00, re- 


George 


views the educational year and lists 
or critically describes over 3000 
schools. 

“As unrivaled in its field as Burke’s 
Peerage and Who’s Who in America in 
theirs,” Christian Century. 


EDUCATION 


IN WARTIME 


Reviews the educational thought 
of the year, 224 pages, $1.50. 


“The compendious character of 
multifarious excerpts that make up most 
of the text overwhelms the reader and 
excites his admiration for the author,” 
Philip W. L. Cox, N. Y. University. 


the 


Circulars and Table of Contents on 
Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St., Boston 





rc 








LI 
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| Coming June Ist! 


BRITISH LABOR 


AND THE 


BEVERIDGE PLAN 


by FREDERICK SCHEU 
Foreign Editor of News Review, London 


This book is a simple, clear and informative 
explanation of the Plan and the reaction 
to it of its friends and enemies, its chances 
of becoming a reality, its international im- 
plications, and its influence on postwar plan- 
ning. Included are illuminating sketches of 
dynamic personalfties, the background of the 
report, its reception by the man in the street, 
by the government and by allied and enemy 
countries. America with its own grave prob- 
lem of social security can do no better than 


widely study British thinking on the same 
subject. Mr. Scheu’s book is decidedly 
readable by the layman as well as the ex- 
pert. 
128 pages paper $1.00 
cloth $2.00 


ISLAND PRESS 


470 WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


















































An authoritative voice in the 
Hate-or-Not controversy 


GEORGE W. NORRIS 


PEACE 


without Hate 


A lecture given at the 
University of Nebraska 
AND PUBLISHED BY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
PRESS 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


cloth-bound Price $1.00 


Address orders to Sales Department 
Extension Division 303 U of Nebraska 
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Write for Sample Copy of 
Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


More than 18,000 preprints of this Bulletin feature are distributed or made 
pee 2 oan librarians. They report it a most satisfactory and inexpensive form 
of publicity 


The preprint is on gaily colored stock. The cover carries an illustration from 
a selected book and page one is devoted to current ‘‘Notes and Quotes.” 


You'll find quantity prices at the head of the June list. The paper outlook 
suggests the advisability of ordering early for the coming year. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


! 950 University Avenue New York, N. Y. 












































s . 

Creative Art Crafts | Planning and Producing 
by PEDRO deLEMOS POSTERS 

Editor of SCHOOL ARTS by JOHN deLEMOS 
For schools, occupational An instruction book for 
therapists, and home crafts- classroom or individual, 
men this book gives an end- fully illustrated. Gives es- 
less source of instruction, sential steps for present-day 
over 500 illustrations, 88 poster making—many illus- 
a 8 in color—3 chap- trations and eugyestions for 
cers, Paper Craft, Toy war effort posters—9 ch ap- 
Craft, Relief Craft—9” x ters, 64 pages size 7” x 10”, 
12”, cloth binding. cloth binding. 
Ready June 1. Price $3.75 Ready Sept 1. Price $2.75 





THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 7036 Printers Bidg., Weresster, Mass. 














Story of a fabulous search in a wilderness of 
sun and sand 


THE SEVEN GOLDEN CITIES 


By Maset FarNUM 





More than four centuries ago a lone white man, Fray Marcos de Niza, 
toiled through what is now Arizona and New Mexico in search of the 
seven golden cities of Cibola. From authentic records of the conquis- 
tadores, Miss Farnum has unearthed at 
last the true and dramatic story of his 





KEENE expedition and the gigantic hoax that 

CEMENT changed the entire historical pattern of 
CRAFT the American Southwest. 

By O. Arnotp RaprKE Ready June 10. $2.75 


A mes potion “4 y _ pom 
ts i 
heok. Projects presented  inciade THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


penholders, ash trays, book ends, e e 
vases, lamps, etc. 1106 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
* Ready June 1. $2.00 
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NEW BOOKS — NEW EDITIONS 
ON AVIATION—METEOROLOGY—AIR NAVIGATION 
FORMULAS—TECHNICAL DATA 


A Start in Meteorology 


By Armand N. Spitz. A simple introduction providing a 
surprisingly clear understanding of why the weather is, 
what it is—and enables student to make some predictions 
of his own. An ideal text book, with questions and 
answers. 110 (5x8) Pages. New 1943 Edition. Revised. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Air Navigation for Beginners—A Ground School 
Primer for the Aerial Navigator 

By Scott G. Lamb, B.S., M.S. Particularly desirable for 
secondary schools which wish to give their students a 
preparatory knowledge of the problems later to be en- 
countered in Aerial Navigation. An ideal Text Book with 
Questions and Answers whether commercial or military. 
110 (5x8) Pages. 1943 Edition. Revised. Fully 
Illustrated. . Price $1.50. 


AB C of Aviation ; 


By Lt. Col. Victor W. Page. Describes important recent 
developments in airplanes and engines, airliners, inspec- 
tion and trouble shooting, instruments for blind flight, 
ordinary and acrobatic flying maneuvers, questions after 
each chapter. Used as a Text in High Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, etc. 598 Pages. 284 Illus. Price $2.50. 


Aircraft Engine Trouble Shooting Chart—For 
All Types of Engines 


By Andrew Wallace, M.M. Troubles are quickly diag- 
nosed through the SOUND SECTION on the chart, which 
identifies the troubles im smaller sections arranged around 
the Sound Section; then, all sections are connected to 
enable one to quickly employ the proper procedure for 
trouble correction. Size 22” x 32”. Price 75 cents. 


Henley’s Twentieth Century Formula Book 


Contains more than 10,000 scientific formulas, chemical 
processes, trade secrets, and money-making ideas. New 
sections on photography, plastics, etc. New Revised Edi- 
tion. Over 900 pp. $4 








THE NORMAN W. HENLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
17-19 West 45th St. New York 


Oro NUMBER§& 


OF ALL aes hen ha 


We furnish sing! 
alstisil clan ar ists a @ Lists e telk 


pies, volun et 


Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 





New York City 





HARD TO FIND BOOKS! 


We are specialists in out of print books. 
Send in your lists. Largest stock in the 
Middle West. Prompt service. Reason- 
able prices. We buy books. 


ACTIVE BOOK STORES 


102 W. NORTH AVE., Chicago, til. 








CARE OF THE DOG 


Revised 2nd ed., just issued—41 chapters, 72 illustra- 
tions. Presenting everything the dog owner wants to 
know about care, feeding, training, housing, nursing 
and control of the dog, with chapters on feeding and 
= of the dog in wartime. A popular reference 

olume for all interested in dogs. $1.50. By 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor of Dog World. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 














VACANCIES—LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for librarians— 
better librarians for libraries. Where you learn 
of ONE vacancy, we learn of uu NDREDS. Enroll 
with the only Librarians’ Agency in the coun- 
try. Founded 1914 at Windsor, Conn. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
535 Fifth Avenue (Suite 707), New York City 














UNDER 4 FLAGS 








RIDER BOOKS 


ate taining Radio men 





In addition to use as texts in all the armed services, 
Rider Radio Books are also found in leading libraries 
and famous technical schools; to mention a few: 
Georgia Tech., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Northwestern 
Univ., Virginia Polytech., Manhattan College, M | T, 
Univ. of Delaware, Carnegie, Duke, Harvard, Syracuse 
and Univ. of Alabama. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT — 


Accepted authority on subject. . 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio............. 138 pp.—$1.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 
Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 


THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters............. 152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair............... 243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical.............+--- 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SveTENS 

—also automatic tuning systems........... .. 143 pp.—$1.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alternating Currents in 
Radio Receivers,”’ on “‘Resonance & Alignment,"’ on ‘‘Automatic 
Volume Control,’’ on ‘‘D-C Voltage Distribution.”’ Hard ae. 
eac 


A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule...............++- 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS—WNOW IN XIII VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data on Radio Receiv- 
ers — used by professional radio servicemen in all parts of the world. 


160 pp.—$7.50 


Send Today for New Catalog 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE : NEW YORK CITY 


EXPORT DIV.: ROCKE-INTERNATIONAL ELEC. COnP 
100 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY. CABLE: ARLAB 
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Announcing 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 


Union List of Serials 


A complete record of every important periodical published up to Jan- 
uary 1941 with holdings of 650 libraries. 


A VOLUME OF OVER 3000 PAGES 


The second edition is completely revised and enlarged. It is more 
than twice the size of the first edition and reports the holdings of 425 
more libraries than the previous edition. 


The scope has been enlarged by the addition of 
Annual publications recording or summarizing the 
progress of research in specific fields. 
Numbered monograph series. 
Children’s magazines. 


Because of the increasing interest in Latin American subjects, many 
new titles have been included, even tho the holdings reported are 
fragmentary. 


The inclusion of.a greater number of Catholic and Jewish Libraries 
not before cooperating has added considerably to the valuable holdings 
in these fields. 


The increase in number and enlargement of the fields of interest has 
made proportional increase in the number of periodicals recorded. 
The first edition reported 70,000 titles, this new edition 115,000. 


Price: The second edition of the Union List of Serials is sold on 
the service basis of charge. Write for your special rate. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW ADDITION 


TO THE POPULAR SERIES OF GHIRARDI RADIO BOOKS 


OTHER GHIRARDI RADIO BOOKS 


Never was there include the famous RADIO PHYSICS 
. E—the -~page volume that 
a book of greater Pe... is a complete radio education in it- 


; self. This book takes the beginner 
practical value to step by step from the basic electrical 


radio technicians than this new a principles to the newest things in 
(3rd) Edition of Ghirardi’s : Be aay om ae one a = $5 

hz er ‘‘must’’ item for the ac- 
famous RADIO TROUBLE- tive radio man is Ghirardi’s MODERN 
SHOOTER’S MANUAL. RADIO SERVICING—the only single 


‘ , book that covers radio troubleshooting 
Of definite enduring value, the volume and repair procedure and instruments 


is particularly timely in helping radio fens completely. 1,300 pages. 706 illus- 

repair men meet the present emer- le trations $5 

gency brought about by shortages of / 

tubes, parts, and test equipment. It 

enables them to work faster; save 

time, train new technicians, repair 

cheap radios profitably; handle difficult 

jobs in half the usual time; utilize 

available tubes and parts—and much 1 , 1 tions 

more. You will find this new volume completely, additiona Essential 

one of the most “In* Demand” tech- enlarge overs ts 

nical Radio books in your library. —NO S air subjec*>: ; 
Radio Rep ual-size 


4 : n 
WHAT LIBRARIES SAY eains 74 bis Py") 
Look over the lists of technical books most in demand at om pages (8/2 


leading libraries and you will find Ghirardi Radio Books sce 
invariably mentioned—often to the exclusion of any other Pri 
books of their type. In four recent polls Ghirardi’s famous 
RADIO PHYSICS COURSE topped all others in the Folders gladly 
Radio field! sent upon 
request. 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


45 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























(peoe’ WHITE’S 
\ THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
VOLUME 30 


The latest volume of the Permanent Series continues the 
record of American history as told in the biographies of our 
outstanding men and women. 


Full length detailed biographies (not thumbnail sketches) of 
America’s foremost Authors, Actors, Architects, Engineers, 
Educators, Inventors, Jurists, Statesmen, Physicians, Surgeons, 
Scientists and Military and Naval Officers, who have contrib- 
uted to our national life and culture. 


Approximately 900 biographies. $15.00—Library discount. 





TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY, PLEASE SEND CON- 


a gree TINUATION ORDER FOR THIS AND FUTURE VOLUMES. 


James T. White & Company 70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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COMBINED 
OPERATIONS 


The Official Story of the Commandos 
$2.00 


A Book of the Month Club selection 


“Here is an exciting and informative book, which 
is a miracle of understatement. .. We get a great 
story told simply, vividly by a writer for the British 
government who is too deeply moved himself by the 
recital to let it spill over to irrelevant sensational- 
ism. On every few pages there will be a paragraph 
of events so extraordinary that the reader stops 
short and goes over it again to get its full meaning. 
“The book is a brief history of the Commando 
raids, beginning with the kidnapping of a German 
lighthouse keeper on an island off the coast, and 
working up and up to the great Dieppe raid and the 
preliminaries to our invasion of North Africa. . .” 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News 


MIRACLE IN HELLAS 
The Greeks Fight On 


Betty Wason 
illus. $2.75 


“This magnificent picture of the Greek people at 
war through the terrible sequence of events of 
1940 and 1941, is the work of CBS’s correspondent 
in Athens during those years. Miss Wason was 
there before the Italians struck—to their own an- 
nihilation—and for months after the Germans had 
flattened the heroic peninsula country under their 
heel. It is a remarkable book, a day-by-day account 
of war seen practically from the writer’s own ter- 
race, written with passion and understanding. . .” 
Detailed and authentic information, received from 
Greece through underground channels, brings the 
stirring record up to date. 

Book-of-the-Month Club News 


PRIMER FOR 
AMERICA 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
$2.00 


“The poet sings of America and 
Americans of our past and pres- 
ent. The verse is good reading.” 

—American News of Books 


Inter-American 
Statistical Yearbook, 


1942 
$10.00 


The authentic source of vital 
statistics about commerce, agri- 
culture, industries, business, edu- 
cation, etc. for all nations of the 
North and South American con- 
tinents. Text in Spanish, Eng 
lish, Portuguese and French 


Editors: Raul C. Migone, Mar- 
cello F. Aberastury, Emilio 
Fuente, Jorge E. Iturraspe 


Auspices: Argentine Commis- 
sion of the International Stud- 
ies Conference 


MEDIEVAL 
AMERICAN ART 


A SURVEY IN TWO VOLS 
Pal Kelemen 
960 illus. $22.50 


The story of pre-Columbian art 
in America with special refer- 
ence to architecture, sculpture, 
pottery, weaving, metalwork and 
other applied arts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How’s Your Memory, Pal? 


By Phyllis R. Fenner * 


SAY: what happened to that cute little fel- 

low from Tobago, anyway? You know, 
the one who discovered that “ghosts is fairy 
tales.” Is Mouseknees, by any chance, sitting 
on your shelf inside the covers of a little 
gray book, unread, uncalled for, and unsung 
by you? Or is he having the popularity he 
should enjoy ? 

How is Antonia getting along these days? 
Do you say ‘Here is a corking frontier story, 
one that is different, full of excitement and 
fun,” and pass over your counter Al] the 
Days Were Antonia’s? Or do you let it sit, 
unknown and unloved? Remember how the 
frontier store ‘smelled like yesterday” to 
Antonia, and the candy “tasted like yester- 
day, too.” And remember the neighbor who 
talked “like a spigot turned on.” Surely 
Antonia should live, and move folks, for- 
ever. She is so real. 

Does Mr. A and Mr. P, and The Baker's 
Daughter from the delectable The Street of 
Little Shops thrill your children this year as 
they did the children four or five years ago? 

Do you haul out Henner’s Lydia for the 
little girl who wants a nice “everyday story,’ 
and tell her what a honey it is, how Henner’s 
Lydia’s mother was “‘ailin’ something won- 
derful,” and about Lydia herself who almost 
didn’t get to go to market? Lydia too is real 
and was written about with love. 

When the boy who has read Tom Sawyer 
wants another one just like it do you re- 


* Librarian, Plandome Road School, Manhasset, New 
York; author, ‘Our Library,’’ There Was a Horse, Time 
to Laugh, etc. 
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member that Trigger John’s Son is another 
Tom Sawyer, only of more recent vintage, 
hailing from Maine instead of Missouri? 

Have Houseboat Summer and Fair Amer- 
ican eclipsed entirely those lovely books The 
Golden Horseshoe and Sword of the Wil- 
derness that have just as much to offer? 

When a small boy wants a mystery story 
do you send him away with something else, 
or do you remember that there was that good 
Emil and the Detectives and The Great 
Geppy and The Three Policemen? Do you 
remember how good those books by the two 
Barnetts are, Beaded Buckskin and Home- 
steaders’ Horses, cowboys and mysteries 
combined ? 


Many, many, many are the books of yes- 
terday that ought to be put out in sight, 
advertised, handed to the eager young folks. 
They were all well reviewed when they came 
out. We bought them, put them on our 
shelves, and then when the new lot came 
along, we forgot them. Are we only “copy 
kittens” of the adult book business that 
thinks mainly of this year’s books? Or can 
we be as independent as the children them- 
selves, and like books that are good regard- 
less of their age? For to a child, as every- 
body knows, the book that he hasn't read is 
a ‘‘new”’ book, it matters not the copyright 
date. Mysterious Island is an adventure as 
new as the newest Meader book, and Huck 
Finn is as much alive as Tod Moran. 

Summer is coming. Some children are 
going to camps. Some are staying at home 
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with more free time. Parents are going to 
think about books to read aloud when the 
families are together with more leisure. They 
are going to want suggestions. Do you re- 
member those good older books, not the 
classics, but the books of 1940, 1939, 1938? 
Mary Poppins and others, they do not need 
our attention. They go with their own mo- 
mentum, but how about Saturday's Children, 
Tales from a Finnish Tupa, Mister Ole, The 
Trumpeter of Krakow (a Newbery winner 
but none the less ofttimes forgotten), Rag- 
man of Paris with cute old Mich and Tobie 
and the woman with all the petticoats. Just 
the thing for spring and summer. 

Maybe I shouldn’t mention The Peterkin 
Papers in this breath, for it is a classic, and 
it may be as popular with your children and 
parents as it is with mine. But I wonder if 
everywhere it gets the popularity it deserves 
so that it is on the continual move without 
your help. The chances are that someone 
does not know how wonderful it is to read 
aloud to the whole family, or just the thing 
for the boy or girl who thinks he doesn't 
like to read. Or take Ol’ Paul of Glen 
Rounds. That had a great run for awhile. 
Has it too been forgotten, I wonder. Is it 
remembered for that boy who won't read? 
Tales. from Silver Lands makes excellent 
reading aloud when there are children of 
different ages in the same group. Shen of 
the Sea needs to be read aloud. And so they 
go, lovely books, even great books, but not 
always too well known by fathers and 
mothers, and even we neglect them. 

For the girl who thinks she has read every- 
thing you have in your library, has she had 
Downright Dencey? Perhaps she has seen it 
on the shelf. Pull it off, tell her about it. 
She'll like it. An Ear for Uncle Emil is an- 
other book that often has to be sold over its 
title. A good story, an attractive book, but 
who or what is Uncle Emil, they want to 
know, that he needed an ear. 

Along comes Bill or Toady or Chuck, 
eight-year-olds wanting books to read. Air- 
planes may be swell, but the boys can’t help 
but get a thrill out of The Wonderful Loco- 
motive and Little Blacknose. 

Oak Tree House and Cinders, such good 
stories, so easy to read, so attractive that any 
child thinks she can read them, are written 
by an inspired person with stories to tell. 
The children mustn't grow up without know- 
ing them. And Nathaniel’s Witch, that dif- 
ferent Christmas story good for all the year 
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around, have you let it sit, thinking “‘it 
doesn’t go as well as Cinders,” without try- 
ing to do something about it? Try it on the 
older girls. I have. It works. 

What has happened to Cap'n Ezra which 
once won the Book Festival Award, and 
Hawthorne’s No Road Too Long about the 
boy who went with Fremont ? 

Erick Berry’s One-String Fiddle, the best 
book she ever wrote, should circulate like 
anything. Does it? 

Countless children love animals and would 
relish Wilford Bronson’s Chisel-Tooth Tribe 
with its facts and humor combined. 

Does your world know about Robert 
Davis’ Padre Porko, the Gentlemanly Pig? 
It is a special kind of book that needs special 
attention. There isn’t another book like it. 

Do the little girls who love Laura Wild- 
er’s book know about Log Cabin Family? 

Elizabeth Palmer’s Up the River to Dan- 
ger, Give Me a River, Nightingale House 
deserve a good push once in a while among 
the small fry. 

What a “mellow” book is Francie on the 
Run. Sweet little Francie suits little ones 
who like stories about children their own 
age, and older ones who can get the fullest 
enjoyment out of Francie’s cuteness. 

Put in a plug for Turi of the Magic 
Fingers, as exciting a story as a modern ad- 
venture, and there are no cavemen stories as 
good, to my knowledge. But it needs to be 
talked about. Sticks Across the Chimney, 
Thimble Summer, Blue Willow are as good 
today as yesterday. 

House Afire! is a good little story of early 
New Amsterdam and the fire fighters. It 
isn’t heard much about today, and yet it is a 
perfect book for that difficult age when an 
exciting story is demanded but the ability to 
read is poor. 

Mary Edmunds’ Out of the Net has all it 
takes—mystery, feeling, real people. Does 
that get forgotten along with the others? 

Tyll Ulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, Not 
Really!, Spider's Palace, Don’t Blame Me! 
are good for a laugh from anyone and every- 
one from now until Doomsday. 

Frederic Kummer’s The Great Road, that 
collection of short stories of the happenings 
through the centuries along the great road 
from Babylon to Egypt, never got enough 
attention. And there is a demand for short 
stories, too. Charlie May Simon's books, 
Robin on the Mountain, and others, interest- 
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ing books about our own country, are not 
difficult to read, either. 

Get out your Children’s Catalog. Look it 
over for the older books that you have for- 
gotten. It will give you a new lease on life. 
These I have mentioned are only a few at 
random of those books of only yesterday that 
are of such quiet worth that they stay in the 
background. You'll be surprised at yourself. 
How could you have forgotten this one, or 
that one? You haven't seen them for a long 
time. Are they lost? But no. There they sit 
on the shelf just waiting for an enthusiastic 
librarian to call someone's attention to them. 
What is it Anne Eaton says in Reading with 
Children (best get that out and reread it too, 
just to whet up your jaded appetite). . . 
“There is nothing in the world so persuasive 
and powerful as enthusiasm—an eagerness 
to share something dearly loved with some. 
one else who will love it.” Maybe we don’t 
know those older books as well as we should. 
We can’t enthuse over what we don’t know. 
The new books get attention. The classics 
get attention. But those good honest books 
of just yesterday, like the middle child, often 
get left at home. 


Books Mentioned 


Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. Mark Twain. 
Harcourt. 1912 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Mark Twain. Har- 
per. 1917 

All the Days Were Antonia’s. Gretchen McKown 
and Florence S. Gleeson. Viking. 1939 

Beaded Buckskin. Grace and Olive Barnett. Ox- 
ford. 1940 

Blue Willow. Doris Gates. Viking. 1940 

Cap'n Ezra, Privateer. James D. Adams. Har- 
court. 1940 

Chisel-Tooth Tribe. Wilford S. Bronson. Har- 
court. 1939 

Cinders. Katharine Gibson. Longmans. 1939 

Don’t Blame Me! Richard Hughes. Harper. 1940 

Downright Dencey. Caroline D. Snedeker. 
Doubleday. 1927 

An Ear for Uncle Emil. Eva Gaggin. Viking. 


1939 

Emil and the Detectives. Erich Kastner. Double- 
day. 1930 

Fair American. Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. Macmil- 
lan. 1940 

Francie on the Run. Hilda van Stockum. Viking. 
1939 

Give Me a River. Elizabeth Palmer. Scribner. 


1939 

Golden Horseshoe. Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. Mac- 
millan. 1935 

The Great Geppy. William P. Du Bois. Viking. 
1940 

The Great Road. Frederic A. Kummer. Winston. 
1938 
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Henner’s Lydia. Marguerite de Angeli. Double- 
day. 1936 

Homesteaders’ Horses. Grace and Olive Barnett. 
Oxford. 1941 

House Afire! Helen T. Follett. Scribner. 1941 

Houseboat Summer. Elizabeth. J. Coatsworth. 
Macmillan. 1942 

Little Blacknose. Hildegarde H. Swift. Harcourt. 
1929 

Log Cabin Family. Madeline D. Horn. Scribner. 
1939 

Mary Poppins. Pamela L. Travers. Reynal. 1934 

Mister Ole. Richard Bennett. Doubleday. 1940 

Mouseknees. William C. White. Random. 1939 

Mysterious Island. Jules Verne. Scribner. 1918 

Nathaniel’s Witch. Katharine Gibson. Longmans. 
1941 

Nightingale House. Elizabeth Palmer. Scribner. 
1937 

No Road Too Long. Hildegarde Hawthorne. 
Longmans. 1940 

Not Really! Lesley Frost. Coward-McCann. 1939 

Oak Tree House. Katharine Gibson. Longmans. 
1936 

Ol’ Paul, the Mighty Logger. Glen Rounds. 
Holiday. 1936 

One-String Fiddle. Erick Berry. Winston. 1939 

Out of the Net. Mary D. Edmonds. Oxford. 
1940 

Padre Porko, the Gentlemanly Pig. Robert Davis. 
Holiday House. 1939 

Peterkin Papers. Lucretia P. Hale. Houghton. 
1924 

Ragman of Paris and His Ragamuffins. Elizabeth 
Orton Jones. Oxford. 1937 

Robin on the Mountain. Charlie May Simon. 
Dutton. 1934 ‘ 

Saturday's Children. WHelen C. Crew. Little, 
Brown. 1927 

Shen of the Sea. Arthur B. Chrisman. Dutton. 
1925 

Spider's Palace. Richard Hughes. Harper. 1932 

Sticks Across the Chimney. Nora Burglon. Holi- 
day. 1938 

The Street of Little Shops. Margery Bianco. 
Doubleday. 1932 

Sword of the Wilderness. Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. 
Macmillan. 1936 

Tales from a Finnish Tupa. James Bowman and 
Margery Bianco. Whitman. 1936 

Tales from Silver Lands. Charles J. Finger. 
Doubleday. 1924 

Thimble Summer. Elizabeth Enright. Farrar. 
1938 

The Three Policemen. William P. Du Bois. Vik- 
ing. 1938 

Trigger John’s Son. Tom Robinson. Viking. 1934 

The Trumpeter of Krakow. Eric P. Kelly. Mac- 
millan. 1928 

Turi of the Magic Fingers. Henry L. Williams. 
Viking. 1939 

Tyll Ulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. M. A. Jagen- 
dorf. 1938 

Up the River to Danger. Elizabeth Palmer. Scrib- 
ner. 1940 

The Wonderful Locomotive. Cornelia L. Meigs. 
Macmillan. 1928 

Children’s Catalog. Wilson. 1941 

Reading with Children. Anne T. Eaton. Viking. 
1940 
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Firearms, Books, and the Man 
By Marjorie Gallagher * 


66. XTENSION 110,” I requested. 
“But, Madam, I can’t give you that 

number. You're calling from the guard- 

house.” The reply came quick and resolute. 

“Oh, no. I’m not! This is the Post Li- 
brary. I'm the librarian!” 

“Pardon me, you’ re calling from the guard- 
house.”” A pause. Then plaintively, “How 
did you get in the guardhouse anyway?” 

It was the end of a long, hard day, and 
my head swam. Quickly, I took mental tally 
of possible peccadilloes. Maybe operator 
was right. Maybe I was aphasic. Otherwise, 
I couldn’t figure any more irregular conduct 
than my recent order for ten new Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, a loan of the Britannica, 
Vol. X, to a researcher, or the acquisition of 
some Thorpe Smith, any of which would 
have queered me in a civilian library. Aside 
from these deviations from the mores, I had 
always been a stout upholder of the Dewey 
decimal and capitalistic systems, and had 
recently taken an oath not to overturn the 
government. Still thoughtful, I rose from 
the phone and squinted through the slot in 
the library wall at a group of soldiers, who 
were riding green and white hobbyhorses 
over the dance floor. On my way to my desk 
I fell over a reader’s feet, passed a soldier 
and girl locked in a shallow embrace in an 
alcove, and came up smartly against a man 
seated on a small stool. He had two encyclo- 
pedias on his knees, a third beside him. 

“I’m tracing my ancestors,” he explained. 
“T've got them back as far as William the 
Conqueror on one side and Charlemagne on 
the other.” 

“Oh, then, you've given up dog-training ?” 
I questioned with interest. 

“This pays better.” 

“But don’t you ever lose track along the 
line?” 

“There may be a few fires or floods to 
destroy the records, but I can follow most of 
the way,” he declared complacently. 

Quietly I sidled on the stool behind the 
desk, flanked by two soldiers who were talk- 
ing gunnery over my cactus plant, and a 
third, who was writing articles for the New 


* Librarian, Post Library, Fort Custer, Michigan. 


York Times at my typewriter. Presently, a 
young architect from the East brought in 
some plans for a musician's summer home 
and dropped them on the desk. 

“The girls in Michigan appear to be ab- 
normally strong,” he declared, ‘‘I just saw 
one swing a soldier around her head on the 
corner. Man bites dog, I call it.” 


My assistant moped in the angle under the 
clock. “What's the matter?” I asked him. 


“I’m sweating my battery,”’ he groaned. 


“Hadn't you better go back to the bar- 
racks until you feel better?” 

‘No, they'll be back any time now. There’s 
no hurry.” 

I had learned not to ask soldiers questions 
about military movements. I recalled that 
when you “‘get G. I.’’ you sweat batteries in- 
stead of waiting for the other men of your 
battery to return from a project hike, or 
encampment. It is better not to ask questions 
of the military, lest you be taken for a Mata 
Hari, and it’s advisable not to ask artfully 
posed questions, because you may receive 
frankly framed answers. 

Despite the tramp of square-toed Army 
shoes that make its bare floors tremble, the 
Post Library is not the rough place that timid 
ladies picture it. Having recently undergone 
a new birth unto freedom under the auspices 
of the Special Service branch of the Army, 
it is apt to be situated in the most inviting 
spot in camp. Though it is in the near 
neighborhood of the rioting juke-box, it has 
a semi-cloistered air, and seems the offspring 
of the marriage of the college library to the 
corner grocery. Its presence in the end of the 
Service Club, or central recreational haunt 
of the camp, assures that it will be fre- 
quented by most of the personnel on dance 
nights or after dinner. Diners in the cafe- 
teria below bring their girl friends up to the 
galleries which circle the dance floor, pause 
at the library doors to explain: ‘And this is 
the library. They got lots of books.’ The 
skeptical sidle toward the door, the cynical 
snigger at the poverty of the collections, and 
the idle express their distrust of books in the 
current platitudes. “Go in? I never read a 
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book!” The student or habitual reader enters 
and becomes, likely as not, an habitué. 

If at times it has the appearance of a 
somewhat disorderly town club on a rakish 
evening, it abounds in gossip like a coffee- 
house. Overheard at adjacent tables may be 
chatter on’ the absoluteness of the good and 
beautiful; a further table may be discussing 
relative merits of Proust and Balzac. In an 
inglenook two checker players brood over 
their strategies and refuse to be uprooted at 
closing time. There is some horseplay and 
giggling over the problem of getting one’s 
girl to the movies with minimum expendi- 
ture and without neglecting one’s laundry 
bill. Smoke rises from blissful readers be- 
hind drawn curtains. Scholars explore the 
catalog for their choice. 

A bountiful government and a generous 
civilian population having stacked the shelves 
with everything from Alger to the Areopagi- 
tica, it remains only for the fighting man to 
choose and read. This he does with one ear 
cocked toward the dance floor and possible 
summons to his area, and the other on the 
heavenly spheres. When the camp is full, 
and the club overcrowded, a stack of books 
in the corner may have to be requisitioned 
for a bench. In the incipient stages, distrac- 
tion was everywhere. I made booklists at a 
desk surrounded by letter-writers, who in- 
terrupted their work from time to time to 
give me advice on the choice of reading mat- 
ter. We called it the city editor’s desk, so 
full it was of come and go, the feel of things 
in the air, small talk, big talk. That was be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. 

Once I was called upon to referee an argu- 
ment between a college boy and a sergeant 
about the relative merits of Ann Coreo and 
Brenda Frazier as dinner companions. They 
frowned down my timid suggestion about 
the old angel-on-the-point, and with the 
single-mindedness of youth continued their 
dialectic. 

Even while fostering such extramural ac- 
tivities, the librarian has to be on her job at 
the charging desk, violently functioning as 
reader’s adviser. One of my regularly as- 
signed assistants took his profession very 
seriously. To the murmured request of an 
erotic-minded borrower for “exceptional” 
books, my assistant replied with hauteur, 
“All our books are exceptional.” 
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We had, at first, many volunteers who 
either had always worked in libraries or who 
had always wanted to play at librarianship. 
One day I asked a tall, lean, bronzed soldier 
to pinch-hit for me while I went to dinner. 
He appeared to me the perfect type of a 
rancher, honest man-of-the-open-spaces, a 
strong man to be trusted: “How long’ll you 
be gone?” he drawled. 

“About three minutes.” 

“T'll say twenty minutes,” he said, settling 
himself comfortably, “females always take 
longer than they say.” 


When I returned, his face was shadowed. 


“You look like a sensible female,’’ he 
commented. “One that can keep things to 
herself. I'd like your advice.” He told me a 
pathetic tale of his life in the West, child- 
hood neglect, of events which had shaken 
his confidence. My advice was probably in- 
adequate, and he was not the kind to be 
lulled with The Magnificent Obsession or 
Slippy McGee. He never borrowed, but was 
a tolerant hanger-on. 


The Army library service has stressed the 
use of the library, but it has not insisted 
upon circulation figures. We of the Sixth 
Service Command — and probably of the 
other areas with which direct contact is not 
possible — are happy if readers just wander 
through the stacks or stand propped and 
reading by a bookcase for a few minutes. 
What if the entire human content of the 
room suddenly pours out the door to watch 
the Hawaiian group brought in to entertain ? 
The librarian knows that if she leaves the 
door open, presently everyone will be back. 

Soldiers are bound to be restless and to 
demand action. Clubs thrive, reflecting the 
civilian interests of their members. A group 
of college boys asks the librarian to sponsor 
a musical meeting, a literary forum, or a dis- 
cussion group like bull sessions they remem- 
ber at home. A nostalgic Viennese wants to 
start a French Club like the ones he re- 
members in the coffeehouses of Vienna. An 
old-world atmosphere must be improvised to 
oblige. To be sure, no Frenchmen are at- 
tracted, but most of the internationals of the 
camp congregate. When conversation flags 
the blue-eyed Dane and gemitlich German 
recreate those oysters they ate around the 
corner from the Champs-Elyseés in student 
days. There is a Russian who is a very good 
violinist, but who prefers to sing melancholy 
Russian songs that no one understands. 
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One of the silliest comments I ever heard 
on camp libraries was this: ‘‘Isn’t it nice that 
you can get soldiers to read!’ Perhaps it 
doesn’t seem so silly if you haven't heard 
men arguing the soundness of the Four Free- 
doms or reviewing The Magic Mountain. 
My first typist was a gunner who packed a 
fiery wad of words, but who knew his Stand- 
ard Catalog. My first and latest desk assist- 
ants have been university men. 

Your hands are full of ashtrays, but your 
thoughts are on how to stretch the budget to 
provide for everything from a horse breeder 
to a welder and back again from professors 
to carpenters. No previously tried methods 
of a a seduction to alee avail. Per- 
haps this is because, in a public library, your 
patron's clothing helps to label him, whereas 
you never know what kind of vibrant heart 
quivers under khaki. 

Soldiers flirt with books as sailors flirt on 
shore leave. They are romanticists at heart, 
realists in practice. They cleave to the prem- 
ise that some books were made to be tasted, 





New YorkK WINpow Display 
Lord and Taylor's, Fifth Avenue depart- 


ment store, gave a window to the New 
York Public Library to dramatize the 


library's role in the war. A flight of 
steps led up to an enlarged cut-out pho- 
tograph of the library's 42nd Street 
building. In front, with red and white 
bunting, was a large plaster hand dis- 
tributing the library's booklists and 
copies of the Branch Library Book News. 
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others to chew. Some dash through The Sun 
Is My Undoing with the celerity of a gun's 
kickback, others dally with it to the vast 
exasperation of whole regiments who wait 
for the one copy the budget affords. Soldiers 
are singularly coy in their resistance to ‘‘ap- 
proved” reading. They pass over whole sec- 
tions of cunningly selected and lovingly ar- 
rayed travel books for dog-eared Raine and 
Grey. With apathetic grunts they dismiss 
preferred histories of Japan to caress Blood, 
Sweat, and Tears with bibliophilic murmurs. 
Try to turn their thoughts from the fighting 
fronts and they plunge their noses deeper 
into strategies and logistics. Tempt them with 
trivia and they want pirate stories. Proffer 
them Pater and they retreat into the section 
that houses Edgar Wallace. 

About loans they take the long view. In 
Army libraries there are no fines, but prop- 
erty rules prevail. Soldiers are cheerful, if 
exasperating, borrowers. Books overdue two 
months are returned with a charming smile 
and unruffled composure. While it is a little 
embarrassing for a woman librarian to be 
obliged to call a tough charge-of-quarters, 
and in answer to his barked query, insist: 
“But Private William Tibbets does have Bed 
Manners. I can’t help what he says about it. 
I know he does!” One soon becomes indur 
ated against such routines. 

Indeed, the instability of the Army library 
is one of its most engaging features. On one 
day the shelf-list shows the researcher a 
dazzling list of books on sex hygiene, the 
next finds that spot on the shelves barren, 
the collection having been spirited away by 
some bashful dog-face, to return deviously. 

A recent search for a lost book brought 
a fury-freighted hiss from the sergeant, 
“Where Pvt. Tompkins has gone, that book 
won't do him no good, nor you either, lady. 
I'm telling you you can’t collect.” I glance 
down at the title to find it sinister, but ap- 
propriate—A Coffin for Dimitrios. 

They read as they run, throw the book 
aside and presumably digest the latest quips 
and bon mots of the smartest new writers to 
toss them in the teeth of the foe. They keep 
their fighting edge keen with Willoughby on 
modern warfare or Levy on the latest guer- 
illa tactics. The while they tarry with blonde 
heroines in provocative Thorne Smith situa- 
tions, they have a canny eye on the long 
chance of throttling an enemy with the fresh- 
est techniques from the Infantry Journal. 
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The Library at Fort Monmouth 


"THE tread of marching feet resounded 

against the book-lined walls of the 
quiet post library. Startled heads looked up 
from their books to watch the rifle-bearing 
Signal Corps soldiers march by the windows 
into the distance. After they passed by eyes 
once again sought the printed page and 
quiet settled over the library. 

One of the best equipped and most mod- 
ern libraries of any military station, the new 
library at Fort Monmouth, N. J., is a popu- 
lar gathering place. A lending system simi- 
lar to a public library also enables post per- 
sonnel to take out books to be read at home 
or in barracks. Enlisted men in dungarees, 
soldiers in uniform, officers in smart tunics, 
children of officers and ‘“‘non-coms’’ living 
on the post stream into the spacious, well 
lighted, flower decorated, quiet, and pleasant 
library to make use of the literary store that 
is available. 

Recently completed, the new post library 
is the culmination of many years’ growth, 
and of the desire of Brig. Gen. G. L. Van 
Deusen, Commanding General of Fort Mon- 
mouth, to provide a well equipped library 
for the post, which is primarily a training 
ground and school for enlisted men and 
officer candidates learning the technique of 
communication. 


How It Began 


It's a far cry from the small room where 
the few books that constituted the original 





U.S. Army Signal Corps 


The Special Service Officer Confers 
with the Librarian 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps 


Just Browsing .... 


library were stored to the spacious book- 
filled building that today houses the post 
library. Before 1941 the library was run 
under the jurisdiction of a chaplain, the 
books being selected by a committee of offi- 
cer’s wives and interested townspeople. 

Then in 1941 at the request of Gen. Van 
Deusen, the War Department granted an 
appropriation providing a professional li- 
brarian and the purchase of books, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers. Janet Zimmerman, 
formerly librarian of Glen Rock, New 
Jersey, was placed in charge, and reorgan- 
ized the library, using modern methods and 
techniques. 

A large room in the Post Administrative 
building was equipped as a library. In addi- 
tion, collections of books were placed in 
recreation halls, in the guard house, and 
a rolling library service instituted in the 
post hospital. 

The new books, the many magazines, and 
the daily newspapers, coupled with the 
word-of-mouth publicity from the men on 
the post, aroused sO much interest, and 
circulation increased so greatly, that Gen. 
Van Deusen, pleased with the: response, de- 
cided that the library should be housed in 
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a separate building. He felt that a con- 
solidated library service would be of even 
greater benefit and pleasure to post per- 
sonnel, as well as providing a simplification 
and improvement of service, and economy 
of administration. 


The New Building 


An empty building located in a central 
part of the post was selected, and its small 
rooms made into one huge hall. Special 
sections for different types of literature, 
newspapers, and periodicals were set aside, 
all converging on the large reading room. 

A feature of the library is the children’s 
section with furniture appropriate for small 
folk, and low bookshelves filled with all the 
fascinating tales youngsters like so well. 

The large reading room can comfortably 
seat 134 readers who have more than 20,000 
books from which to select their reading. 
New volumes are being added to the library 
continually and when completely stocked the 
capacity will approximate 40,000 volumes. 





Every effort has been made to acquire books 
of all types in order to meet the varied tastes 
of the men on the post. There are technical 
books pertaining to the Signal Corps, and 
political, economic, and industrial works in 
addition to the latest fiction and biography. 
Organized and operated like any city li- 
brary, the Fort Monmouth Post Library 
maintains a staff of twenty people, ten of 
whom are professional librarians, seven cler- 
ical workers, and three enlisted men who 
were formerly professional librarians. Last 
year they par dt to more than 110,900 read- 
ers. The library has greatly outgrown its 
appropriation. The main source of income 
today.is derived from the recreation fund 
and from post exchange donations. 
According to Captain Duncan E. McKin- 
lay, Post Special Service Officer and head of 
the library system, and Miss Zimmerman, 
chief librarian, their contacts with the sold- 
iers are not only interesting and profitable 
but in many instances amusing. They tell 
of the shy private who came into the library 
and hesitantly asked for the book, How To 
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Develop Your Personality, and of the tough 
First Sergeant who bellowed out his request 
for Language in Action. Then there was 
the eager soldier who after vainly hunting 
through the shelves asked for 100 Vacations. 
After the volume was issued to him, the 
young man confessed that he had a 3-day 
pass and didn’t know what to do with his 
time. A thin, quiet soldier wanted a book 


Librarians in Bridgeport have a warm feeling 
about those electrically-heated aviators’ suits made 
with a type of needle developed after research 
in the Bridgeport Public Library. . . . One in- 
yentor of synthetic rubber based his experiments 
on information procured from library books. . . . 
The Pratt Library in Baltimore reports that 
printed matter made it possible for a certain 
factory to convert its carpet-making machinery 
into equipment for making army blankets. 

California aircraft plants find printed material 
of such value that they are pooling the resources 
of their special libraries. . . . If magnesium is 
produced in quantity from seaweed, the Houston 
Public Library will be proud, because it has 
furnished research material on this subject to a 
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on “weight lifting.’” Another requested How 
To Be a Top Flight Salesman. 


The American soldier likes to read. It 
affords him pleasure, stimulation, and relax- 
ation. It is the good fortune of soldiers at 
Fort Monmouth to have not only a wide 
choice for their reading tastes but an ideal 
place in which to gratify them. 


chemical company miles away. ... A ship “in 
jeopardy” off Nigeria wired for latitude and 
longitude of every Nigerian port which had dry 
or floating docks. The message was received by 
an Oregon steamship office, which got in touch 
with the public library. A few miautes later the 
information went out over the radio. 

Questions that come to a library in the course 
of the day show the magnitude and variety of 
the task which faces defense industry. Informa- 
tion is urgently required on the appearance of 
ships from the air; the force of waves in shallow 


water; the penetration of anti-aircraft shell 
splinters; how to control viscosity in mud- 
drilling fluids; the inversion of sugar. And 
libraries are locating the answers. 
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The Military Library in the Quartermaster 
School 


By Henry J]. Gartland * 


QUPPLY in all its phases is the principal 

function of the Quartermaster Corps, and 
supply means designing, planning, produc- 
ing, and distributing all the uncountable 
commodities required in modern warfare. 
The Quartermaster Corps, one of the Supply 
Services comprising the Army Service Forces, 
is assisted by the Quartermaster School at 
Camp Lee, Virginia, which produces quali- 
fied graduates, and prepares, edits, and re- 
vises extension courses, Technical Manuals, 
Field Manuals, texts, special manuscripts, 
film bulletins, training films, and film strips, 
and conducts visual aid activities. 

Not too much is known of the technical 
libraries in the Army due largely to the fact 
that they function as a behind-the-scenes ac- 
tivity. They are, however, making a vital 
contribution to the war effort, and it is hoped 
they will soon be recognized for their serv- 
ice. The Quartermaster School Technical Li- 
brary is authorized under provisions of Army 
Regulation 350-110, September 1, 1942, 
“Military Education,” providing that the li- 
brary of a general or special service school 
is to be maintained separately and apart from 
any other library. A library committee is 
charged with general supervision. 


The Quartermaster School is organized 
into four departments: School, School Serv- 
ices, Depot, and Technical Training Service. 
The Chief of Technical Training Service is 
responsible for the preparation of all mate- 
rial concerned with Quartermaster Training, 
including operation of the Training Film 
Sub-library, and development, production, 
standardization, and distribution of visual 
and other training aids. The library is ad- 
ministered as a technical activity and is there- 
fore located within the jurisdiction of the 
Technical Training Service Department. 


The Technical Library is composed of four 
sub-sections: Administrative, Reference, Cir- 
culation and Processing. The Administrative 
Unit is comprised of the officer-in-charge and 
the chief librarian. The officer-in-charge is 


* Ist Lt., QMC-AUS, Officer-in-Charge of Library. 
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responsible for the operation of the library 
in accordance with existing Army Regula- 
tions and directives, and is the visible link 
between the school and the library. All tech- 
nical and administrative duties are delegated 
to the chief librarian as the operating head 
of the library. 

The Reference Sub-section is divided into 
general and technical reference units. Gen- 
eral reference has supervision over the book 
and periodical collection. Technical reference 
administers the Army publications and files. 
Army Regulations, files of War Department 
Circulars, Bulletins, and Training Circulars 
are located here. A partial list of military 
publications includes Field and Technical 
Manuals, Tables of Organization, Equip- 
ment, and Allowances, Adjutant General's 
Office Memoranda, and publications of the 
Office of The Quartermaster General, Judge 
Advocate General, Finance Department, and 
Army Air Forces. A publication exchange 
system has been worked out between The 
Quartermaster School and various other serv- 
ice schools and installations, by which the 
library receives many publications later used 
by instructors as a basis for a comparison of 
ideas and treatments. The personnel of the 
Field Service and Liaison Branch of the 
Technical Service Department and other 
members of the School’s staff and faculty 
are instrumental in bringing in new publica- 
tions. It is almost an unwritten law that off- 
cers on field trips shall bring their reports 
and garnered materials to the Library. 

Requisitions for new books, supplies, and 
equipment are submitted through adminis- 
trative channels to the School Quartermaster 
by whose office they are ordered and received. 
An accession record is maintained in ac- 
cordance with Army Regulation 35-6800, 
June 24, 1942, “Accountability for Library 
Books.” The record of non-government 
owned books in the library is kept in the 
same accession book used for government 
owned books, but “Not U. S. Property’’ is 
stamped beside the entry. 
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Books currently received by the library are 
being classified and cataloged according to 
the Library of Congress System. Present li- 
brary policy anticipates a re-cataloging of the 
entire collection using L.C. cards. 

One of the important tools in the library 
is the index. It is maintained on 3 x 5 cards 
and includes standard military publications, 
military magazines, materials from schools, 
service commands, and departments, replace- 
ment training centers, and units of the Army 
Air Forces. The material is classified accord- 
ing to base numbers of Adjutant General's 
Office Memoranda and Army Regulations, 
and is indexed by office of origin. The name 
of the course is a further cross reference. 
The subject matter of the memorandum is 
also indexed by title. Without the index the 
value of the library would be considerably 
lessened. It would take more time when pic- 
tures of gasoline distribution in the field or 
of the operation of a railhead are needed for 
the Training Film Branch, when the Tactical 
Training Branch wants a bibliography on Air 
Cargo, or the Subsistence group requires the 
latest information on dehydrated foods. 

The library maintains its service by three 
main methods. The first of these is the 
“Daily Acquisition List,’’ compiled each day, 
sent to key personnel, and placed on bulletin 
boards. All materials coming into the library 
are entered under appropriate subject head- 
ings and listed by item numbers. 


A second service is the “Monthly Subject 
Index,” of particular interest to the various 
instructor groups in the School. Library ma- 
terials are listed under subjects, such as Unit 
Supply, Company Administration, etc. 


The Liaison and Field Service Branch con- 
stitutes a further connection between the 
School and the library, as it is composed of 
commissioned personnel who are specialists 
in their several fields, and maintain liaison 
with the instructors of particular subject 
groups. The materials and references utilized 
by the liaison group are made available 
through the library. 

The operation of the Technical Library in 
relationship to the Quartermaster School is 
similar to that in other educational agencies 
of the Army. The Technical Library is an 
essential tool for the instructional staff and 
student officers of the Quartermaster School. 
The library is the source of required re- 
search, reference, and reading matter for a 
group of over 400 officers. In addition the 
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library is serving a group of officers taking 
refresher and advanced courses. 

At present the Quartermaster School is 
required to carry forward a program of train- 
ing and research. The Quartermaster Hand- 
book, Methods of Teaching, states that if the 
soldier hasn’t learned, the instructor hasn’t 
taught. This is a principle of action at the 
School, for the improvement of teaching 
methods is constantly being studied. The li- 
brary and faculty of the School are closely 
allied in their efforts to improve the students’ 
opportunities for learning. There is‘a defi- 
nite correlation between the quality of the 
graduates of the School and the quality of 
the Technical Library and its service. 


BOOK LEARNING 


(Brief stanzas on me and my first day of 
library training) 


SCENE I 
Instated. Elated. 
Excited. Delighted. 
SCENE II 
Amused. Learning. 
Perplexed. Forgetting. 
Confused: Cheeks burning, 


What next? 


Harassed. 
Distraught. 
Embarrassed. 


Regretting. 


Enlightened. 
Determined. 
Lips tightened. 


Taught. Self-sermoned. 
SCENE III 
Filing. Dejected. 
An error! Aggrieved. 
Unsmiling. Corrected. 
Cold terror. Relieved. 
SCENE IV 
Unending Mystery, 
Stretching Astronomy— 
gy tyne Billions 
. 8 Of volumes; 
And lifting Millions 
And placing Of columns. 
= ~~ Books fat 
= Se And books tall 
History, Books flat 
Agronomy, And books small— 
SCENE V 
Feet aching, The spirit can make 
Bones creaking, it; the spirit craves 
Back breaking, more. 
Rest-seeking. But the flesh—plague 
take it—the flesh is 
sore! 


BESSIE MARLIN MASON 
Purdue University Library 
Lafayette, Indiana 








Racetrack Library 


By J]. A. 


‘TH literature of racing and the Thor- 

oughbred horse is complicated, highly 
specialized, expensive because of its com- 
parative rarity, and quite beyond the scope 
of regular library service. For research work 
in this field the unique reference library at 
the Keeneland racetrack, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, is now available. 


The library is the result of a gift made by 
W. Arnold Hanger, of New York City and 
Kentucky, to the Keeneland Association in 
1939. Mr. Hanger’s gift was a collection 
purchased from Robert J. Turnbull, New 
York attorney, who had spent a quarter- 
century in assembling the books, and who 
had made it a rule never to buy and keep a 
book unless he had read it and assured him- 
self of its value. 

A large room in the Keeneland clubhouse 
was set aside for the library and special wal- 
nut shelves and cabinets were built. The 
beautifully finished room is decorated with a 
number of excellent small statues of the 
Thoroughbred in various roles. I was made 
librarian, but since I am not trained in library 
work, I sought the assistance of Virginia 
Hayes, who has had library experience and 
training and is a daughter of the late Thomas 
P. Hayes, for many years one of Kentucky's 
best known trainers of Thoroughbred horses. 
Miss Hayes successfully handled the task 
of creating a subject index applicable to a 
highly specialized field—a task which would 
have been doubly difficult but for her con- 
siderable acquaintance with the terminology 
and tradition of the sport. 

Approximately 3,000 volumes have now 
been indexed by- authors and subjects, with 
an accompanying shelf-list. The subject list 
headings are detailed, including Anatomy, 
Artists, Betting, Bibliography, Breeding, 
Breeds and Types, Conformation, Farriery, 
Feeding and Feedstuffs, Fiction, Fox Hunt- 
ing, Genetics, Pedigrees, Periodicals, Poetry, 
Racing Calendars, Stable Management, Stud 
Books, Veterinary Medicine, and numerous 
others. Analytics have been made freely. 





* Librarian, Keeneland Library, and Editor, The Blood- 
Horse, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Estes * 


Since the original collection was installed 
numerous additions have been made through 
purchases, gifts, and loans. One of the most 
generous donors has been Robert L. Gerry, 
of New York, whose private collection of 
the literature of the Thoroughbred is one of 
the most complete in America. Since Mr. 
Turnbull's collection mainly emphasized the 
older history of the sport, most of the pur- 
chases have been directed toward filling out 
the library in modern references such as stud 
books, racing calendars, etc. 

The library has one of the most complete 
collections of the racing calendars (giving 
detailed reports of races) of England, cover- 
ing all the years from 1709 to date, with 
duplications in the years in which more than 
one compiler was active. A remarkable, 
though not extremely rare, item here is the 
run of Weatherby’s Racing Calendar, annual 
volumes from 1774 to : Gagipranites the 
longest annual series published under the 
direction of the same family. The corre- 
sponding American. series of annual publica- 
tions giving racing results is not quite as 
complete, since the rarest volumes here are 
much more difficult to obtain. The American 
references of this sort begin with the Amer- 
ican Turf Digest and Sporting Magazine, 
established in 1829 by Francis Scott Key’s 
good friend John Stuart Skinner. This series, 
very rare in complete sets, is the most im- 
portant early source of American Thorough- 
bred history. 

Numerous books and periodicals covering 
French racing are included. The collection 
of English and American periodicals is not 
large, but it includes a complete (1792- 
1870) run of The Sporting Magazine, pub- 
lished in England, and an almost complete 
set of The Thoroughbred Record, which 
began in 1875, the year the Kentucky Derby 
was inaugurated, as well as the more recent 
The Blood-Horse. Numerous privately pub- 
lished books are included. 

Private collectors of racing libraries are 
not numerous, but the rarities they seek are 
rare indeed. The Keeneland collection in- 
cludes a considerable number of the very 
scarce items. A little book of York races 
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published in 1771, “printed and sold by J. 
Jackson in Peter-gate,” is rare enough that 
the British Museum and the Bodleian library 
at Oxford have no copies. The Memoire sur 
Les Courses de Chevaux et de Chars en 
France, published in 1791, is reputed to be 
the oldest book on horse-racing in France. 
A copy of the extremely rare first edition of 
Samuel Chifney’s Genius Genuine (1803) 
is on the shelves. The oldest book in the 
library is Thomas de Gray’s The Compleat 
Horseman and Expert Ferrier, published in 
London in 1639. A great many of the older 
books are decorated with beautiful book- 
plates. 

The Keeneland racetrack itself, dedicated 
to sport for sport’s sake, operates on a non- 
profit basis, turning over its earnings to edu- 
cational or charitable institutions. The li- 
brary is maintained modestly but with full 
appreciation of its unique dignity. It is open 
for use the year se except on the after- 
noons when racing is actually in progress 
during brief spring and autumn meetings. 
Because of the special nature of the material 
and the difficulty of replacing books which 
may be lost, none of the books may be taken 
out of the library. 
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Contributions toward a Special Library Glossary, 
recently issued by the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, contains 84 definitions, with amplifications 
and examples, of special library terms in common 
use, prepared by a group of special librarians 
under the editorship of Linda H. Morley. General 
library terms which have acquired changed mean- 
ing in special library usage are included, as well 
as terms created to express special library policies, 
practices, and ideas for which generally accepted 
terms have not existed. The price is 35c plus 
postage—ten per cent discount on ten or more 
copies—from Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
10th Street, New York City. 


Special Libraries Association has just published 
the second edition of War Subject Headings for 
Information Files. This revised and enlarged edi- 
tion contains two new lists: the revised list of 
Cleveland Public Library War Information Center 
and a new list from Standard and Poor's Corpora- 
tion, emphasizing the economic aspect. The lists 
of Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. and Time, 
Inc. are included as in the first edition. 


Useful for any vertical file material dealing with 
the present world conflict, War Subject Headings 
for Information Files supplements the first edition 
and brings it up to date. The price is $2 plus 10c 
postage, from Special Libraries Association, 31 
East Tenth Street, New York. 
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A Prison Library in Wartime 


By Raymond Embree * 


Mest readers have seen newspaper sto- 
ries and editorials during the last year, 
telling how the nation’s prisoners are help- 
ing the war effort. The fact that prisoners 
are shut away from the rest of the world 
certainly does not mean that they are behind 
time in contributing their not inconsiderable 
bit. For example, recently the warden of our 
institution called for volunteers to give a pint 
of blood each for the blood bank. Six hun- 
dred and ten men—over half our population 
—volunteered. And several of our shops are 
working on important war contracts. 

The library is playing its part, too, in the 
war effort. In our institution, great empha- 
sis is laid on vocational training. The li- 
brary’s technical section is the largest non- 
fiction division. Within the past eighteen 
months, in order to bring the 600 class up 
to date, and fill in weak spots, nearly 500 
copies of 320 different titles in the technical 
field have been added to the library. All 
phases of machine shop work, welding, 
sheetmetal work, airplane construction and 
maintenance, radio, auto mechanics, etc., 





* Librarian, Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 























were included in the new purchases. And 
the books are read. Since Pearl Harbor, a 
good quarter of each month's nonfiction cir- 
culation has been in the 600 class. 

The Airplane Mechanics’ School, which 
was Organized in the summer of 1940, trains 
men who are able to hold responsible jobs 
in airplane factories. When the school was 
organized, the library supplied many of the 
books used until the school’s own texts were 

urchased, and has since collected numbers 

of books which are widely used by prospec- 
tive mechanics. Men who are not in the 
AMS have also made extensive use of tech- 
nical books on airplanes. 


A class in navigation quickly exhausted 
the library’s collection on the subject, neces- 
sitating the purchase of several additional 
titles, as well as charts published by the 
Hydrographic Office. 

Classes in civilian defense were organized 
for both employees and prisoners. The in- 
mates have been most enthusiastic about 
these classes. The library furnished Red 
Cross first aid textbooks, and other books 
and pamphlets for use of the classes. Our 





A CORNER OF THE MAIN LIBRARY'S READING ROOM 
Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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“PARNASSUS ON WHEELS” 
Cell-House Library Unit, Which is Wheeled into Each House for Book Service 


bindery put pressboard covers on the OCD 
pamphlets which are used by the students. 

The men in our institution are young, the 
average age being 19 years. Ordinarily they 
are not given to serious reading, as a group. 
- Formerly, 80 to 85 per cent of the books 
borrowed were fiction. But in 1941 a rise 
in the number of nonfiction volumes began, 
reaching a peak in January 1942, when 29.2 
per cent of the books borrowed that month 
were nonfiction. Economics, social questions, 
and current history were popular, although 
they trailed far behind the technical books. 

Prisoners are very much alert to the world, 
and they keep abreast of the news. Books 
on the war, on economic and social issues 
involved, and on the peace to follow, are 
very popular. Recently a list of nearly a 
hundred titles on the war was prepared, 
copies of which were distributed at the circu- 
lation desk. The waiting list for some of the 
books doubled and tripled. Hardly ever can 
a good half-dozen books dealing with the 
wart be found on the shelves at one time. 

A note in the February issue of the Wi- 
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son Library Bulletin says: ‘Have you pushed 
the ‘Imperative’ book They Were Expend- 
able?’ Not in our library. Two copies were 
purchased originally, and they have circu- 
lated with the speed of an electric fan. 
There is no need to push our war books— 
they make their own way. 

When Berlin Diary arrived in the library, 
all six copies disappeared almost instantly 
when placed in circulation. They followed 
the way of so many books in a prison library 
to some inmate’s locker in his dormitory, 
from where they circulate slowly through the 
living quarters. All copies were finally re- 
covered and the book is again circulating 
from the library, but on a reserve basis, now. 

Debates are held monthly in one of the 
dormitories. The library furnishes the de- 
baters with their materials, just as a school 
library would. If needed materials are not 
on the shelves or in the vertical file, they are 
borrowed from some public library in the 
state. Each week an open forum meeting is 
held, which usually results in requests for 

(Continued on page 819) 
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When the Army Governs 


THE LITERATURE OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


By Thomas W. 


ILITARY Government has been devel- 

oped largely within the last two cen- 
turies. Prior to that time occupation of a 
territory implied permanent incorporation of 
that territory into the realm of the conquer- 
ing state. 


The Constitution adopted in 1787 gave 
the President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, au- 
thority to occupy territory which passes into 
the possession of his army by right of con- 
quest. Subsequently the opinion pronounced 
by Chief Justice -Chase in 1867 { Millegan 
case, (4 Wallace, 141)} clearly defined 
Military Government [in contrast to Martial 
Law} as action im an enemy country or in 
time of rebellion or civil war within the 
United States. 


The military constitutes the initial power of 
government and the ultimate power of govern- 
ment—initial, as the governing power in the 
hostile occupation of captured enemy territory and, 
ultimate, as the governing power when all other 
power of government is impotent, either from 
domestic disturbance or hostile invasion. Thus 
regarded, the military and the powers of govern- 
ment it lawfully may exercise in peace and in 
war, in foreign or domestic territory, friendly or 
enemy territory, hold much of interest . . . . in 
these turbulent times.” 


By the processes of Military Occupation 
an occupying force takes possession of an 
area by force of arms, and this act of occupa- 
tion places the territory under the authority 
of the hostile army. By this process the 
political relations existing between the civil 
population of the area and their former 
sovereign are severed, the right of the popu- 
lation to security makes it the obligation of 
the invading military force to establish such 
military government as will maintain law 
and order in the occupied territory, and thus 
Military Government becomes a sequel to 
Military Occupation. 

In captured enemy territory Military Gov- 
ernment is the initial strong and indis- 





* Member, District of Columbia Branch, Commission 
for the Study of the Organization of Peace. 

1 Schiller and_ Betts: Military Law and Defense Legis- 
lation. {From Foreword dated July 28, 1941, by Lt. Col. 
Edward C. Betts.} 
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pensable intermediate link between the 
war-psychology of deliberate brute destruc- 
tiveness and the peace-psychology of planned 
humane constructiveness. Military Govern- 
ment, or the law of military or hostile occu- 
pation, is that form of government or mili- 
tary authority over the civil population which 
enables a belligerent to exact the obedience 
of the inhabitants to the sovereignty and 
the regulations established by the occupying 
forces. 

Two of the fundamental principles of 
Military Government are: first, that it is an 
absolute sovereignty exercised by a bellig- 
erent force in time of war over the civil 
= of an occupied area, in all 

ranches of governmental administration ; 
and second, that it is a temporary sover- 
eignty, an interim arrangement, exercised 
pending the re-establishment of normal civil 
government. 

In the present war this exercise of absolute 
military sovereignty over the civil popula- 
tion for a temporary period in the Axis and 
occupied countries will be important not 
only for the efficiency with which it will 
be able to meet the difficulties of the im- 
mediate postwar period, but also as a link in 
that mighty process which will have crushed 
Hitlerism, destroyed Nazi slavery, and re- 
united a divided world. Consequently, as 
forming one of the earliest material bases 
of world reconstruction, Military Govern- 
ment will play an important part in the 


‘years Of difficulty which will follow the 


close of the world war. 

Interest in this subject has been awakened 
during the past year by the establishment of 
the School of Military Government at the 
University of Virginia in the spring of 1942, 
for training officers to take over the duties 
of governing the civil population of any 
theater of operations wrested from Axis con- 
trol and occupied by the armed forces of the 
United Nations. The actual occupation of 
North African territory by American armed 
forces during the winter of 1942-1943 has 
further increased the interest in the adminis- 
trative problems embraced within the subject 
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of Military Government. It is the purpose 
of this survey to acquaint librarians and 
readers with the literature relative to this 
increasingly important phase of military ac- 
tivity: following is a selected list of books 
and pamphlets on various aspects of this 
problem, with notes indicating why the ma- 
terials are useful. 


SECTION I: GENERAL PRINCIPALS OF MILI- 
TARY GOVERNMENT 


Note: Books dealing with military occupa- 
tion as it has been done by the Axis powers 
since 1939 and as it is being planned by the 
United Nations are cited in Section IV below. 
The material in this Section I is chiefly his- 
torical. 


Baty, THOMAS. The Relations of Invaders to 
Insurgents. Yale Law Journal, 1926-1927. 
36:966-972. ‘ 

Discussion of the sovereign rights of the invader, 
with emphasis upon the alteration of local laws by an 
invader who has fomented rebellion. 


Betts, Epwarp C. The Law of Military Occu- 
pation. Federal Bar Journal, April 1940. 
4:27-30. 

A very brief survey of the subject. 


BIRKHEIMER, WILLIAM Epwarp. Military Gov- 
ernment and Martial Law. Kansas City, Mo., 
F. Hudson Pub. Co., 3rd. ed:, 1914. 672p. 

An authoritative work on the history of military 
government prior to the outbreak of World War I. 


CoLBy, ELBRIDGE. Occupation Under the Laws 
of War. Columbia Law Review, 1925. Vol. 25, 
p. 904-922; Vol. 26, p. 4146-170. 

A fully documented analysis of the conditions gov- 
erning the military occupation of territory, or military 
government or [to use what the author considers the 
most appropriate term] belligerent occupation. By a 
member of the War Department General Staff. 

DowELL, Casius M. Military Aid to the Civil 
Power. Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, The Gen- 
eral Service Schools Press, 1925. 330p. 

Chapter III (p. 54-182), Military Government, is 
a detailed analysis of the characteristics of military 
government, a consideration of its practice in Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and Germany, together with a considera- 
tion of the procedures embraced within the ‘‘Establish- 
ment and Administration of Military Government.’’ 

FEILCHENFELD, ERNST H. The International Eco- 
nomic Law of Belligerent Occupation. Wash- 
ington, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 1942. 181p. 

Analysis of the law which at the outbreak of the 
present war governed economic and financial problems 
arising from belligerent occupation. 

GLENN, GARRARD. The Army and the Law. 
New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1918. 197p. 

Chap. VI: Military Occupation in Matters of Gov- 
ernment. 

GULLION, ALLEN WYANT. Military Government. 
Cavalry Journal (Washington). March-April 
1943. 52:59-60. 

HersHEY, A. S. The Essentials of International 
Public Law and Organization. New York, 
1930. 784p. 

Law of Military Occupation, p. 612-623. 
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Jones, F. LLEWELLYN. Military Occupation of 
Alien Territory in Time of Peace. London, 
Grotius Society. Transactions. Vol. 9. 1923. 
p. 149-163. 

A study of instances of pacific occupation between 
1918 and 1923 (the Rhineland Occupation, Occupation 
of Frankfort-on-Main by France in 1920, Occupation 
of Corfu by Italy in 1923). 

MAGOON, CHARLES E. Report on the Law of 
Civil Government in Territory Subject to Mili- 
tary Occupation by the Military Forces of the 
United States. Washington, War Dept., Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs, 1903. 3rd. ed., 808p. 

Contains reports analyzing specific laws which 
were enacted during the military occupation of the 
Islands (notably Cuba and the Philippines) yielded 
by Spain under the Treaty of Paris (1898). 

MILLER, THEODORE. Relation of Military to 
Civil and Administrative Tribunals in Time of 
War. With Foreword by Roscoe Pound. Law 
Journal of the Student Bar Association of Ohio 
State University. 1941. 188-209; 400-428. 

Analyzes the relations between military and civil 
tribunals in the United States in time of war. 

Moore, JOHN Bassetr. A Digest of Interna- 
tional Law as Embodied in... . Documents 
Issued by Presidents and Secretaries of State 
of the United States, the Opinions of the Attor- 
neys-General, and the Decisions of Courts, 
Federal and State. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1906. 7 vols. (U.S. Congress, 56th 
Congress, 2d sess., House Doc. No. 551.) 

Military Occupation: Vol. I, p. 45-51; Vol. VII, 
p. 257-315. 

RALSTON, JACKSON H. The Law and Procedure 
of International Tribunals. Stanford, Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1926. 512p. 

A résumé of the view of arbitrators upon questions 
arising under the law of nations. Military Occupa- 
tion and International Law, p. 414-421. 


U.S. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. LEGISLATIVE REF- 
ERENCE SERVICE. Bulletin No. 16. Data on 
Military Government in Occupied Areas (With 
Special Reference to. the United States and 
Great Britain). By Benjamin Akzin. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Library of Congress, April 1942. 
Revised August 1942. 26p. 

This brief but very fully documented, authoritative 
study, which gives chief consideration to ‘‘the classical 
case of military occupation . . . . that of belligerent 
occupation of a foreign territory,’’ is an admirable 
point of departure for any study of the historical 
aspects of military government. 


U.S. LiprARY OF CONGRESS. DIVISION OF BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY. A List of References on Military \ 
Government. Florence S. Hellman, Chief Bib- 
liographer. Washington D.C., Library of Con- 
gress. Apr. 8, 1942. 7 pages (typescript). 
{To be obtained through Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service, New York City. Price 80c}. 

Fifty-one citations, classified under: General; War 
with Mexico; The Civil War and Reconstruction; War 
of 1898; Panama Canal. Specially useful for mate- 
rials on the Civil War period. 

U.S. War DEPARTMENT. Basic Field Manual 
27-5. Military Government. Prepared Under 
the Direction of the Judge Advocate General. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1940. 6lp. 

Deals primarily with the policy and administration 
of Military Government, Analyzes policies, phases and 
techniques of organization of the Civil Affairs Section 
of the Staff of a Commanding General in any theater 
of operations. 
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Basic Field Manual 
27-10. Rules of Land Warfare. Prepared Under 
the Direction of the Judge Advocate General. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1940. 123p. 

Chap. 10 (p. 73-86), ‘“‘Military Occupation and 

Government of Enemy Territory,’’ deals primarily with 
the legality of Military Government. Analyzes methods 
of administration, procedures for dealing with officials 
of the civil administration, and treatment of enemy 
property. 
Instructions for the 
Government of Armies of the United States in 
the Field. Prepared by Francis Lieber. Orig- 
inally issued as General Orders No. 100, Ad- 
jutant General's Office, 1863. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1898. Sip. 

Of historic interest as being the first codification of 

the law of hostile occupation in the light of modern 
civilization. 
WATTEVILLE, H. G. De. Military Administration 
of Occupied Territory in Time of War. Lon- 
don, Grotius Society. Transactions. Vol 7. 
1922. p. 133-152. 

Examination of the events of World War I in so 
far as they can assist in the comprehension of the 
whole question of administration imposed on a country 
subject to military occupation. The problem is ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the soldier. 
WHuite, Epwarp P. The Law of Military Gov- 
ernment: A Résumé of the Official Instructions 
of United States Army in the Field. Albany 
Law Journal, May 20, 1899. 59:418-421. 

A résumé of the original ‘‘Instructions’’ prepared by 
Francis Lieber and issued as general orders 100 in 1863. 
WINTHROP, WILLIAM. Military Law and Prece- 
dents. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 
[Now out of print; new reprint contemplated. } 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1920. 
1lllip. [Reprint of the edition of 1895]. 

Part II (p. 774-862), ‘““The Laws of War’’ compre- 
hensively analyzes the background of the military gov- 
ernment of civilian populations; the section on ‘“The 
Status of Military Government and the Law of War 
thereto Pertaining’’ (p. 798-817) treats of the specific 
problems within the scope of Military Government. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN 
(1861- 


SECTION II: 
THE CONFEDERATE STATES 
1865) 

In the literature relative to the Civil War 
will be found many of the fundamental ideas 
of Military Government in forms capable of 
being discussed and comprehended by the gen- 
eral reader. One basic source for American 
practice of belligerent occupation and military 
government derives from the American Civil 
War experience (the military occupation of the 
Confederate States, the appointment of Military 
Governors by President Lincoln, and the de- 
velopment of Lincoln’s program of Reconstruc- 
tion). In the average library information on 
these topics may be found in histories of the 
Civil War, in biographies of Abraham Lincoln 
and his military commanders, and in practically 
all reasonably comprehensive works treating of 
the Civil War period; these materials afford 
many opportunities for the librarian to assist 
interested readers to perceive in Lincoln's con- 
ception of Military Government a practical and 
most realistic defense of the democratic prin- 
ciple of living. Most of the sources referred to 
in Section I (above) are based chiefly upon 
American experience during the Civil War. 
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SECTION III: ALLIED MILITARY GOVERN- 


MENT IN GERMANY (1918-1923) 


Although American military occupation of the 
Rhineland technically was in effect from the 
entry of the Allied Armies into Germany on 
December 1, 1918 until the evacuation of 
American troops from Germany on January 10, 
1923 and the Franco-Belgian occupation of the 
Ruhr on the following day—nevertheless the 
actual period of military occupation \asted only 
from December 1, 1918 to January 10, 1920, 
when the Treaty of Versailles came into effect. 
Therefore the following list does not include 
materials treating of the work of the Rhineland 
High Commission (which was responsible for 
administration subsequent to January 10, 1920). 


ALLEN, HENRY T. The Rhineland Occupation. 


Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 347p. 
The best general account of American participation 
in the Rhineland occupation. 


My Rhineland Journal. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1923. 3993p. 

Covers the period from June 27, 1919 to February 
18, 1923. 


AMERICAN MILITARY FORCES IN 
GERMANY, 1918-1923. American Military Gov- 
ernment of Occupied Germany, 1918-1920. Re- 
port of the Officer in Charge of Civil Affairs, 
Third Army and American Forces in Germany. 
(Report Signed and dated: I. L. Hunt, Coblenz, 
Germany, March 4, 1920.) 

{Note: Volume I of this report (see below) is 
being printed and will become available as a Public 
Document. The other volumes have been mimeo- 
graphed for use in the Military Services by those whose 
official duties call for such materials; because of the 
limited supply of Volumes II, III, and IV, these vol 
umes are not available for distribution to the public; 
however, they are appendices containing forms useful 
to officers administering Military Government but not 
of general interest.} 

The contents of Volume I of this Report include: 
Germany on the Eve of Occupation; Military Gov- 
ernment During the March to the Rhine; Inter-Allied 
Control; Administration of Military Government in 
American Occupied Territory; Military Tribunals; The 
“‘Anordungen’’ (Ordinances) of December 9, 1918, 
and their Interpretations and Later Modifications ; Sani- 
tation and Public Health; Food Supply of Civil Popu- 
lation ih American Occupied Territory ; Public Utilities ; 
Industry and Labor; Relations Between Army and Civil 
Population; Finance and Requisitions; Armistice Inter 
pretations Affecting American Occupied Territory; 
American Supervision of German Civil Government ; 
The Rhenish Separatist Movement; Proposed Military 
Government in Case of a Further Advance; Compari- 
son of the Allied Staff Organizations for Conduct of 
Military Government; The Closing Period of Military 
Government. 


SECTION IV: GERMAN MILITARY GOVERN- 


MENT IN EuROPE (1939- ) 


A few of the authoritative as well as easily 
accessible documents treating both of military 
occupation as it has been done by the Axis 

wers and as military re-occupation as it is 
Cine planned by the United Nations. 


AKZIN, BENJAMIN. Introduction to the Study of 


Occupation Problems. International Concilia- 
tion (New York), April 1943. (Number 389.) 
p. 263-276. 
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—— When Our Troops Occupy: A Preview of 
the Problems of Occupation. Harper's Maga- 
zine, February 1943. 186:238-250. 

A specialist in international law on the staff of the 
Library of Congress discusses the procedure or ma- 
chinery for the establishment of occupation regimes in 
the circumstances of the present war. 


BeL_t, Harry H. Monetary Problems of Military 
Occupation. Military Affairs, Summer 1942. 
6:77-88. 

A consideration of the specific monetary problems 
which are bound to arise in connection with the 
present administration of occupied territories. 


HARRIS, JOSEPH P. Training Administrators for 
the Government of Occupied Territories. Pub- 
lic Management (Chicago), December 1942. 
24:354-357. 

Discussion of military-government problems; and 
description of the School of Military Government at 
the University of Virginia, set up under the auspices 
of the War Department. 


Huta, EricH. Control of the Conquered. So- 
cial Research. May 1941. 8:136-155. 
A description of the control of subjugated countries 
by Germany. 


MOTHERWELL, HIRAM. Hunger, Hatred, and 
Postwar Europe. Harper's Magazine, Decem- 
ber 1942. 186:30-37. 


The Strategy of Feeding Europe: Our Great- 
est Postwar Opportunity. Harper's Magazine, 
January 1943. 186:157-163. 


The Peace We Fight For. New York. 
Harper, 1943. 28I1p. 

The two articles by Mr. Motherwell appear as 
chapters in his book The Peace We Fight For. ‘‘Frag- 
mentation’’ (Part I of the book) is the author's fore- 
cast of the probable trend of immediate postwar events, 
in the light of his personal experiences when he was 
in Europe in 1919 as a member of the staff of the 
Chicago Daily News and was eye-witness to the Ger- 
man revolution and the German inflation. 








NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. Relief for 
Europe. Planning Pamphlets No. 17. Wash- 
ington, D.C., National Planning Association, 
1942. 59p. 

Relates more to relief than to Military Government, 
but is highly authoritative in character and is an in- 
ventory of the practical problems which will confront 
military government from its inception. 


Prepare to Occupy: Day-to-Day Decisions Are 
not Enough in the Territories our Armies Cap- 
ture. The Need for a Mature, Coordinated, 
and Flexible Policy Made Ready in Advance. 
Fortune, Feb. 1943. Vol. 27, No. 2, p. 91-95, 
212, 214, 216, 218. 

{The North African mix-up proves that we have 
not learned the science of occupying foreign territory. 
This story tells why—and suggests a course of action.”’ 
(Editor's note)}. How the Nazis do it; How not to 
do it; a discussion of the Hunt Report. 


REVEILLE, THOMAS. [Pseud.}] The Spoil of Eu- 
rope: The Nazi Technique in Political and 
Economic Conquest. New York, Norton, 1941. 
344p. 

See especially Chap. 5, The Office of Slave Overseer, 
which indicates some of the Nazi political patterns 
which will confront the administrators of Military Gov- 
ernment in the enemy and occupied territories. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
Bulletin of International News. London. [Pub- 
lished Fortnightly}. Annual subscription, 21 
shillings. 

A highly authoritative and up-to-date source of ref- 
erence on all matters relative to the war, military 
occupation and postwar problems. See especially: 
German Exploitation of Occupied Countries [Dec. 14, 
1940 (17:1607-1613) and Dec. 31, 1940 (17:1671- 
1678)}, and The German New Order in Europe 
{Jan. 25, 1941 (18:67-73)}. 


Relief and Reconstruction in Europe: The 
First Steps. New York, Oxford, 1942. 40p. 

Compact and authoritative introduction to the sub- 
ject. Emphasizes Britain’s policy toward Europe. 
Chaper II, Authority and Order, analyzes the con- 
tingencies most relevant to the problems of military 
government. 


Medical Relief in Europe: Questions for Im- 
mediate Study. By Melville King. New York, 
Oxford, 1942. 67p. 

Supplements the pamphlet noted next above; pre- 
sents the broad outline of the medical problems which 
will confront every administration of military govern- 
ment established in postwar Europe. 

ZINK,. HAROLD AND TAYLOR, COLE, eds. Gov- 
ernment in Wartime Europe. New York, 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 249p. 

Separate chapters deal with the effects of the present 
war on the governments of England, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, France, and the Balkan States. 








A PRISON LIBRARY IN WARTIME 
(Continued from page 815) 


further information concerning the topics 
discussed. The forum met in the library 
until the attendance became too large for the 
reading room’s seating capacity. 

During the day the library is relatively 
quiet, with perhaps 30 to 40 readers drop- 
ping in to look over the newspapers and 
magazines. But on the two evenings a week 
that the library is open after supper, and on 
week ends, as many as 100 men may be in 
the library at one time. Circulation in Janu- 
ary, which is a typical month, amounted to 
over 7,200 books, and more than 2,000 
magazines. The average population for the 
month was 1,190. 

Reader's advisory service is carried on in 
our library, much as it is in any public li- 
brary. Reading lists are compiled for indi- 
viduals who request them on subjects rang- 
ing from fur farming to astronomy. 

One last contribution which this prison 
library is making is in gathering books for 
the Victory Book Campaign. Inmates who 
have received books as gifts have been asked 
to donate them to the armed services. Em- 
ployees were also invited to give books. 
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The Catalog or the Donkey 


A CATALOGER LISTENS TO SOME OPINIONS ON 
THE CARD CATALOG 


By Henrietta Howell * 


Almost everyone is familiar with the 

story of the man and his son who were 
driving the donkey to market. In their anx- 
ious desire to please everybody they had a 
most unhappy journey and ended by not only 
failing to please the general public but by 
losing the donkey as well. 

Judging from the current furor stirred up 
over the card catalog it would seem that the 
catalogers have not been able to please every- 
body; they are virtually in the position of 
carrying the card catalog on their own backs 
and in imminent danger of seeing it tossed 
overboard and lost. 

This analogy is not too exaggerated. The 
card catalog as a topic of discussion in library 
literature has assumed an enormously impor- 
tant place recently, and it might be well to 
face the situation frankly and see if there is 
a general trend in this criticism from which 
the cataloger can benefit. 

Fancy the predicament of the poor cata- 
loger who tries to please everybody. Verily 
he would achieve the same results as the man 
and his son in the story. The cheerful cata- 
loger starts out, full of confidence for the 
pleasant trip ahead. In the midst of his 
efforts to be both logical and useful, he 
meets Mr. X. 

“Why,” shouts the enraged Mr. X, “‘is 
there not a title card for the Report of the 
National Society for the Relief of Users of 
the Card Catalog?’ 

Cataloger (gently): “But you will find 
the full information under the name of the 
society.” 

Mr. X: “Hang the name of the society— 
there ought to be a title card for every vol- 
ume in the library.” 

So the cataloger makes a title card for 
every volume in the library. Of course this 
doesn’t help Mr. X because he didn’t know 
the title for which he was looking in the 
first place. What he really wanted was An- 
nual Report. What is the cataloger to do? 


* Cataloger, Florida State College for Women. 
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Is he to make arbitrary title cards for titles 
which never existed because somebody thinks 
such and such is the title? Says Madame Y: 
“Why must you clutter up the catalog with 
so many vague titles—they are ‘perhaps the 
worst offender in causing the catalog to ap- 
pear . . . to be a kind of grab-bag without 
rhyme or reason.’ The cataloger, obedient 
to the desire of the public, starts removing 
the vague titles. Before he has finished we 
have Miss Z, upset over the lack of a certain 
cross reference in the files. 

“But I removed them because you said 
they were confusing.” 


“They are only confusing when I am look- 
ing for something in a hurry. This time I'm 
trying to find all the information, not one 
specific book, and I want the cross references 
back in the catalog.” 

Apparently titles and reference cards are 
difficult items to master. A tired cataloger 
decides to let them drop for a while. Surely 
he can aid the public in the realm of author 
cards. That is something specific. Mr. Q 
wants only the names used which the author 
himself habitually uses. That seems to make 
sense. Wilde, Oscar Fingall O’ Flaherty Wills 
can annoy even the most orthodox cataloger. 
Henceforth we'll use only the names the au- 
thor uses. What, then, do you do with James 
Branch Cabell vs. Branch Cabell? Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cabell they represent two dif- 
ferent types of writers. According to Mr. 
Cabell’s readers, as usual in a hurry when 
they are at the catalog, Mr. Cabell’s tempera- 
ment may be so much nonsense. Two files 
of cards under Cabell for the same man’s 
works would be very difficult to explain to 
your average public. Author entry is not so 
simple taken out of the abstract. But pseudo- 
nyms, that should be simpler. We know an 
author by a pseudonym, why torture the sen- 
sitive man with the exposure of his real 
name? After all, a man who is looking for 
a detective story by the well known detective 
story writer Nicholas Blake logically expects 
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to find it under Blake. So far, so good. 
Then the next week, your research patron 
doing an intensive study of the famous poet, 
C. Day-Lewis, finds that the card catalog 
bears no ifdication that the library realizes 
the dual role of this contemporary writer. 
Of course a cross reference (there's that ugly 
term again!) can be made. But somebody is 
going to have to look two places, and the 
chances are that that somebody is not going 
to like it. 

By this time the cataloger has realized that 
the chances are less than even that he will 
please his public completely. At this point 
he has two choices. Like the man with the 
donkey, he can either continue his frenzied 
attempt to please everyone and end in pleas- 
ing no one; or he can analyze the situation, 
decide to use the fundamental principles 
with which he started and please some of the 
public some of the time. 

In the case of our man in the story there 
was some logic in questioning which man 
should ride the donkey. Somebody would 
object whichever one rode . But probably the 
man and his son passed dozens of people 
that day who were perfectly satisfied with the 
way they started to market. Being satisfied, 
it never occurred to them to stop and voice 
their approval. The mistake our heroes made 
was to lose the logical in their attempt to 
satisfy. Dozens of people use the card cata- 
log every day, find what they are looking for 
and go on their way silently. It is the mi- 
nority who fail to find what they want that 
the cataloger hears about. There may be a 
remediable fault in the catalog, and any cata- 
loger worth his salt will listen to recommen- 
dations. 

To return to the fable, if the donkey was 
limping, and the man had not noticed that, 
he should have been told so that he could 
attend to the weakness. There may have been 
some simple reason for the limp; but putting 
the donkey on crutches would not have 
helped. A catalog must function according 
to certain fundamental rules, regardless of 
the public which uses it. 

Is not our chief difficulty the fact that we 
insist upon thinking of the ‘‘public” as one 
individual? In reality, the library public, ex- 
cept in cases of highly specialized libraries 
with restricted clientele, is not one individual 
need, but a collection of individuals, each 
seeking similar but varying degrees of infor- 
mation. Are you going to deny undergradu- 
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ates in a university their own particular use 
of the card catalog because the emphasis of 
the graduate school is on research? Con- 
versely, are your honors students and faculty 
in an undergraduate college to be hindered 
in their study because the catalog caters only 
to the simplest needs of the underclassmen ? 
The same is true for a public library, whose 
patrons vary from those seeking the simplest 
recreational reading to those interested in 
serious research. The fault is not in the card 
catalog but in the definition of its use. 


It is reasonable and necessary to question 
the ever growing problem of the card cata- 
log. Is it not also reasonable and necessary 
to question the problems arising from its 
users? To the average user, both public and 
librarian, the card catalog is a finding list 
for material in the library, an index of in- 
formation, a bibliography, and several other 
kinds of reference tools. And, however loud 
and just may be the criticism of the card 
catalog, the fact remains that there are hun- 
dreds of patrons in every library who use it 
successfully. 


THE CATALOGER CATALOGS 


The head librarian, humor keen 
Deserves a place in eight seventeen. 


Five ninety eight and point one two, 
Dear gossip is the place for you. 


With no back talk we let you pass 
As just an old snake in the grass. 


Five eighty two and point one three 
Will label schoolgirls that I see 


Who come for novels after hours, 
These I would put among the flowers. 


Blue-blood dames with nose in air 
Who look at me with look-down stare 


Five five one—point nine one, 
You are pure frost devoid of sun. 


Moss-covered head and stooping back 
You look as if you soon will crack, 


Appearance, innocent and docile, 
Five sixty i@the term for fossil. 


Hen-pecked husband after spat 
Where, oh, where will I find mat? 


Three nine one point four—shoe, 
Will you let her tread on you? 


Sure, Dewey has a thingumajigger 
For every single face and figger. 


ELIZABETH CHAREES WELBORN 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Cataloger Bites Dog 


By Marion C. Conroy * and M. Lucille Duffy * 


CATALOGaRS have become quite used to 

everything from casual sniping to block- 
busting blasts from fellow-librarians, but lo, 
here comes Mr. Kirkpatrick with what he 
must hope is the secret weapon which will 
bring the catalogers out from their en- 
trenched positions waving the white flag and 
crying “Pace! Pace!” 

“Ah,” we exclaimed as we picked up the 
February Wilson Library Bulletin, “we are 
to be philosophically analysed! Well, that 
will be a nice change from the periodic 
lambasting we have come to expect.” (Our 
desks are just around the corner from a nice 
big unabridged dictionary which tells us that 

“philosophical” means “wise, calm, temper- 
ate,””) If Mr. Kirkpatrick hadn’t dropped 
that genial philosophical mask with his open- 
ing paragraph and plunged into the usual 
line of abuse, who knows, maybe he might 
have had us trying to mend our sinful ways. 
In the course of four and a half pages he 
accuses us of bigotry, chronic indecision, 
donkey-like stupidity, would-be omniscience, 
and nauseating egoism. He labels us fanatics 
given to weird practices, snobs, and pedants 
with a lofty disregard for the common herd, 
and pictures us snug in our ivory towers, 
hugging our illusions and our Dewey to our 
breasts and crooning to ourselves with ma- 
niac monotony our motto: “Art for art’s 
sake, and let the chips fall where they may!” 
_ Actually, Mr. Kirkpatrick’s complaints fall 
in the “dog bites man” class of news. He 
has nothing that is new to offer to the peren- 
nial controversy over the shortcomings of the 
catalog and of its vestal guardians. Improve- 
ments in cataloging practice are constantly 
being made, and most ofsthe suggestions 
come from the catalogers themselves. Some 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s complaints would be 
justified if the majority of libraries still did 
things that way. As it is, he often seems to 
put himself in the rather ludicrous position 
of beating a dead horse. 





* Junior Sg aa University of Washington. 


1 Kirkpatrick, Z.. ““A Philosophical Anal f 
Cataloging.”’ Wilion | Library Bulletin. February 1383. . 
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Classification 


With the air of making a breath-taking 

discovery, Mr. Kirkpatrick announces that 
“classification is obviously a matter of opin- 
ion . . . always a compromise.” We will 
assume that some sort of classification is 
valuable. In the formulation of a system 
there will inevitably be a certain amount of 
compromise. We maintain that the book 
which does not fit into the scheme which has 
been adopted is the exception. (It is just 
such a book which makes us aware of the 
compromises adopted in our systems of clas- 
sification.) Mr. Kirkpatrick accuses us of 
fussing and stewing ‘for a day, or a week, 
or a month, or even for years, trying to 
decide just the exact number which fits a 
given book.” Indeed he does not admit that 
we succeed—we merely try. Apparently our 
“guesses” have had the misfortune to differ 
from Mr. Kirkpatrick’s. 

If classification is always a compromise, 
then reclassification is criminally wasteful 
says Mr. Kirkpatrick. We agree with him if 
he means wholesale reclassification. In a li- 
brary with closed stacks, reclassification is 
wholly unnecessary, since only slight incon- 
venience to a small group, mostly other li- 
brarians, is caused by having books in the 
“wrong” class, or like books in two or more 
different classes. (That is, we think the in- 
convenience is slight. Still, requests for re- 
classification continue to come in from other 
departments, and catalogers find it difficult 
to ignore them.) In an open-shelf collection, 
the convenience of the patron must be con- 
sidered. A patron may go away without his 
Ogden Nash because he looked for him in 
the 817’s and the book had been put in the 
811's in error. He could quite reasonably be 
annoyed if he later found Ogden rubbing 
bindings with Archibald MacLeish and that 
highbrow gang, instead of snuggling up to 
Dorothy Parker, as he had expected. 


Consider the Patron 


Mr. Kirkpatrick admonishes the cataloger 
to “consider the patron.” This is an excel- 
lent idea, and we have always been taught to 
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consider it fundamental to the building of a 
good catalog. Any list of subject headings is 
merely a guide, and the subjects assigned on 
L.C. cards are not mandatory. Only the 
stupid and unimaginative cataloger, that is, 
the poor cataloger, would so regard them, 
and we hold no brief for poor cataloging. 

Acceleration of interest in the social sci- 
ences, the new discoveries in such fields as 
electronics, etc., will naturally lead to our 
finding our basic guides inadequate to some 
degree. In such contingencies the cataloger 
does turn to such current sources as Readers’ 
Guide for help. And finds it in abundance. 
Where it is a matter, however, of a change 
of emphasis in a field, where new nomen- 
clature seems to be supplanting the old, the 
catalog maker faces a more complex problem 
than the compilers of a current bibliography. 
We could conceivably keep our catalogs up 
to date, and shiny and streamlined by throw- 
ing War—Economic Aspects on the ashheap 
and changing all our cards to Economic 
Warfare. But would we be justified in tak- 
ing the time from cataloging new titles to do 
it? This would be to make our libraries the 
monuments to death that Mr. MacLeish so 
rightfully abhors. And think of the expense 
—that bogey-man of all administrators. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick has apparently considered this 
point, for he would have us use both the old 
and the new nomenclature in the same cata- 
log, and trust to guide cards to shunt the 
patron back and forth. This from Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, who has just scored such unintelli- 
gible jargon as see and see also. (Terms, it 
might be noted, which should be quite fa- 
miliar to any user of the ‘‘less scholarly 
bibliographies.” ) 

Let us be frank. A person with no previ- 
ous experience with a catalog is going to 
encounter some difficulty on first trying to 
use it. No one steps into a car for the first 
time and expects to drive it away. The cata- 
log is, as Mr. Kirkpatrick says, a tool, and its 
many and varied uses have to be learned 
gradually. Imagination and foresight and 
common sense on the part of the cataloger 
will ease the process, but it simply can’t be 
made foolproof. This is not as bad as it 
sounds, for after all the patron is not entirely 
on his own when he approaches the catalog. 
Numerous signs-direct him to the near-by cir- 
culation or reference desk where lurk happy, 
unbigoted, sympathetic, unpedantic assist- 
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ants, anxious to put their greater familiarity 
with the catalog at his service. 


Corporate and Official Entries 


Mr. Kirkpatrick admits that corporate and 
official entries present a difficult problem but 
jeers at the solutions at which catalogers have 
arrived. Let us examine his contentions care- 
fully, for at this point he involves himself 
in a neat little contradiction. He offers as an 
example of the monstrosities present practice 
produces the following: 

Progressive education association. Commission on 
the secondary school curriculum. Committee on the 
function of art in general. 

“Obviously,” he says, ‘Progressive Educa- 
tion Association is enough of an author 
entry.” Sounds reasonable, doesn’t it? But 
let’s get to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s next complaint. 
“Similarly the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion may belong under the National Educa- 
tion Association. . . But most people look- 
ing for the publications of this commission 
have the curious habit of looking under Edz- 
cational Policies Commission and the fault 
of being irritated by a cross reference which 
sends them to the proper subdivision of the 
N.E.A.” But really, Mr. Kirkpatrick, have 
you forgotten the P.E.A. already? What 
about the people who have the curious habit 
of looking for the publications of the Com- 
mission on the Secondary School Curriculum 
under that heading and not under P.E.A.? 
Let us admit that there are always at least 
two possibilities in the choice of headings 
for the publications of committees and sub- 
committees of such associations. It would be 
little better than luck if we hit on the one 
under which the majority of patrons will 
look. And the time involved in settling every 
case on its own merits might better be util- 
ized in cataloging new titles. The decision 
always to enter under the parent body is an 
arbitrary one to be sure, but it is just as 
logical as the other possibility, and apt to 
satisfy at least 50 per cent of the patrons. 

But isn’t the name of the parent body 
alone ‘‘enough of a heading” without drag- 
ging in the names of committees and sub- 
committees to clutter up the entry? In many 
cases, yes, and where there are only ‘20 
other works’’ published by the body, or likely 
to be published, this is the practice followed. 
But where there are as many as 200 publi- 
cations of such an association as the N.E.A. 
to be entered in one catalog, some subdivi- 
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sion would seem to be desirable, just as sub- 
division under subjects has to be made, if 
books on particular aspects are not to be 
buried among the general. 


Collation 


We are really quite flattered by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s assumption that determining the 
collation of a book is a very scholarly and 
time-consuming part of cataloging. What 
was undoubtedly a bugaboo to many of us 
in library school turns out, in a. to be 
a very simple operation. But if it is a useless 
frill then, simple or no, we must drop it. 


We must remember, however, that the 
catalog has official as well as public uses. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick says that the order depart- 
ment does not use collation. But the catalog 
department does, and so does the reference 
department. We don’t intend to go into de- 
tails of the process of checking to determine 
whether a new accession is an added edition 
or copy, but it should be obvious that a cer- 
tain amount of description of paging is 
essential if this is to be done satisfactorily. 
We shudder to think of the leg-work and the 
time that would be involved if the shelves 
had to be checked every time. As for other 
details of collation, we think it essential to 
retain ports., col. plates, and maps, even if 
the znc/s. must get the axe. Our favorite ref- 
erence librarian assures us that she couldn’t 
do without this information in her work. 

Certainly collation can easily be shortened 
and except in the cataloging of rare books 
this is done widely, even in very large and 
scholarly libraries. 

We think that Mr. Kirkpatrick grossly 
exaggerates the importance to the cataloger 
of determining collation precisely and in the 
greatest possible detail. And moreover, we 
think that he does this deliberately in order 
to make out a strong case for our being 
“teched.”” It's no use, Mr. Kirkpatrick, we 
can smell a red herring a mile off. 


Job Analysis in the Cataloging 
Department 


We gravely doubt whether there are many 
catalogers who would fight for the privilege 
of doing such clerical work as typing second- 
ary entries, typing book cards, pasting in 
bookplates, doing preliminary fling, etc., 
even knowing that they run the risk of be- 
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traying the secrets of the sisterhood to the 
uninitiate by delegating these tasks. The 
newest rawest recruits to our clerical staff 
perform the mysteries of this part of the 
cult, and to the complete satisfaction of the 
vestal virgins. Indeed, we find an advantage 
in having the newest clericals doing such a 
job as preliminary filing. They bring the 
outsider’s approach to the problem, and their 
errors can be helpful in suggesting the need 
for cross references, or even for changes in 
particular points of the library’s filing code. 

We doubt very much whether with even 
the most careful division of labor between 
professionals and clericals, and the most 
ruthless overhauling or ritualistic processes, 
production in the catalog department could 
be stepped up to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s wildly 
optimistic 20 to 60 titles a day per cataloger. 
It would be just barely possible, if we were 
to assume that our cataloger does nothing but 
straight cataloging every minute of the 480 
minutes of her working day, and is fortunate 
enough to have come her way only books for 
which L.C. cards have been obtained, and to 
find that the subject headings indicated on 
the cards fit her library’s needs perfectly, that 
no author or subject cross references need 
checking, and that no analytics need to be 
made. 

But if author entries are to be accurate, if 
subject headings are to be assigned always 
with an eye to their suitability, if careful 
thought is to go into the planning of cross 
references and guide cards, if the clamorings 
of departmental libraries for more and more 
analytics are to be appeased, then 8 to 24 
minutes a title will not be enough. To men- 
tion but a few of the many tasks that fill a 
cataloger’s day (and make it infinitely more 
interesting than that of the poor creature 
above, grinding out her 20 to 60 titles), 
what of serials? what of rare books? what of 
maps, manuscripts, musical scores, and the 
host of other material that requires special 
handling? What of the clericals who must 
be trained, and whose work must be planned 
and supervised and checked for errors (tasks 
which have become quite a burden these days 
when clericals hardly stay long enough to 
learn our names before flitting on to Boeing 
or the shipyards) ? 


Hope for the Future 


Until other departments of the library rec- 
ognize the connection between the demands 
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they make on the catalog department and 
the number of new titles processed, there can 
be little, if any, acceleration in the work. 
There are, we believe, two contradictory con- 
ceptions of the purposes the catalog depart- 
ment is supposed to serve. On the one hand 
there is the ever-present request for speedy 
and careful cataloging of new titles. And on 
the other hand, there is constant pressure for 
a host of such services as the cataloging of 
ephemeral material, the making of analytics 
(more often than not for material that is 
available through indexes), for complete 
copy notation and such information (which 
can be had from the shelf-list when and if 
needed), and for complete indication as to 
serials holdings (also available from the 
shelf-list, and, usually, in a separate file kept 
elsewhere). In fact, cataloging policy is de- 
termined not so much by the whims of the 
catalogers as by the requests of other depart- 
ments. Usually, we believe, such requests 
have been made without a thorough under- 


A COOPERATIVE 


One of the regular features of the Circulation 
course in the Division of Library Instruction of 
the University of Minnesota is a series of exhibits 
planned, installed, and removed by committees of 
students in the course. A particularly successful 
one was put up in the corridor of the library by 
a committee which, reports, “What began with 
four paintings and a clay sailor turned out to be 
a major exhibit with a section of a torpedo, a 
depth charge, a sounding machine, a range finder, 
ete; 

Not only did the Naval R.O.T.C. at the Uni- 
versity contribute an excellent collection of models 
of apparatus used in the Navy, including a full- 





14” 
Shell, Depth Charge, and Part of a 
Torpedo 


Range Finder, Sounding Machine, 
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standing of what their fulfillment entails. 
We would not deny that the other depart- 
ments of the library should have part in the 
formulation of policy. As a “service depart- 
ment”’ which, however, is one step removed 
from direct contact with the public, we must 
and do rely ge the active and intelligent 
cooperation of the departments which do 
have that direct contact. It is up to them to 
decide whether what they want is the per- 
petuation of such time-consuming services as 
those mentioned above, or more new titles 
cataloged faster and better. 

Shortened collation which, as we pointed 
out, is the accepted practice in many libra- 
ries, is the type of contribution to speeding- 
up which can be and is made by the catalog 
department. But the catalog department can- 
not by itself reform cataloging and the cata- 
log. It must have the cooperation of the 
other departments. In a conception of the 
catalog as a cooperative venture lies the real 
hope for the future. 


LIBRARY EXHIBIT 





Knot Board Made Aboard the 
S.S. Minneapolis 


sized working model of a torpedo and a knot 
board made on the U.S.S. Minneapolis, but almost 
every type of instrument used generally on ship- 
board was shown. The practical character of the 
cooperation was shown by the fact that a detach- 
ment of sailors delivered and took back the heavy 
exhibits, many of which could be handled only by 
a squad of men. 

The War Information Center, under the general 
direction of the General Extension Division, and 
virtually every department of the library cooperated 
in the exhibit. In every case suitable books avail- 
able in the library were exhibited to illustrate the 
object shown. Probably because many of the stu- 
dents in the library are or are soon to be inducted 
into the Navy, the exhibit attracted more attention 
than any other which has been put up in the li- 
brary during the year. 

FRANK K. WALTER, Librarian 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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Outstanding U. 


S. Government 


Publications of 1942 


By Carl H. Melinat * 


us is the fifth annual list of outstand- 

ing U.S. government publications and 
represents a selection of those books and 
pamphlets which will probably be most gen- 
erally useful in libraries. It is hoped that the 
list may supply librarians with a convenient 
annual summary of U.S. government pub- 
lishing. 

With the nation at war, it is quite natural 
to find a large proportion of government 
publishing directly connected with the war 
effort. Over half of the titles listed below 
serve specific needs either in the armed serv- 
ices or on the home front. In the building 
up of war information files, libraries will 
find government publications a major source 
for reliable pamphlets on a great variety of 
subjects. 

Since this list is highly selective, many 
useful publications relating to the war had 
to be omitted. For a wider selection of war 
pamphlets, consult the compiler’s U.S. Gov- 
ernment Publications and the War, a selected 
list appearing in the A.L.A. Booklist for 
December 15, 1942, Part 2. 

In the following list, all items have paper 
covers unless otherwise noted. All priced 
publications are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D.C. In 
addition to those items listed as being free, 
many of the priced publications may be ob- 
tained free of charge by librarians if the 
requests for them are sent to the issuing 
departments or agencies instead of to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Aeronautics 


Basic Weather for Pilot Trainees. 1942 204p illus 
charts maps tables (War Department, Technical 
Manual no. 1-232) 35c 

Illustrated by cartoons of Aviation Cadet Knuckle- 
head, ‘“‘the little gent noted for his deficiency in gray 
matter.’" Contains a glossary of terms and a chart of 
weather-map symbols. 





* Assistant Professor, School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse University. 
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Design and Operation of United States Combat 
Aircraft. 1942 24p (Office of War Informa- 
tion, Division of Public Inquiries) Free from 
the Division 

Written to dispel the confusion that has marked the 
public discussion of American combat planes. Con- 
tains clear and simple descriptions of the various types 
of American fighters and bombers. 


Digest of Civil Air Regulations for Pilots. 6th ed 
1942 74p illus maps tables (Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Civil Aeronautics Bulletin 
no. 22) 20c 

Provides students and private pilots with federal 
regulations regarding pilot rating, air traffic routes, 
aircraft registration, flight rules, and other regulations. 


Elementary Flying. 1942 145p illus (War De- 
partment, Technical Manual no. 1-210) 25c 
“The purpose of this manual is to set forth the 
procedure to be followed in order to standardize flight 
instruction of military students at elementary flying 
schools.”’ 


Elementary Physics for Pilot Trainees. 1942 116p 
illus charts (War Department, Technical Man- 
ual no. 1-233) 20c 

The emphasis here is on physics as it relates to the 
problems of meteorology. 


Fundamentals of Air Fighting. 1942 31p illus 
(War Department, Office of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral) 10c 

A popular guide to gunnery principles, formation 
principles, evasion principles, etc. Cartoons illustrate 
errors in flying. 


Mathematics for Pilot Trainees. 1942 64p illus 
(War Department, Technical Manual no. 1- 
900) 10c 

“The purpose of this manual is to provide, in con- 
venient form, a review of some topics of arithmetic 
and related material which the pilot trainee must 
understand in order to practice simple air navigation 
and to cope with other problems of the practical air- 
man.”’ 


Military Intelligence; Identification of German 
Aircraft. 1942 140p illus (War Department, 
Basic Field Manual no. 30-35). 20c 

Photographs, profiles, and descriptions of the vari- 
ous types of German military and naval aircraft. 


Military Intelligence; Identification of Japanese 
Aircraft. 1942 175p illus (War Department, 
Basic Field Manual no. 30-38) 25c 

Photographs and profiles of most types of Japanese 
Army and Navy aircraft. 


Military Intelligence; Identification of U.S. Gov- 
ernment Aircraft. 1942 151p illus (War De- 
partment, Basic Field Manual no. 30-30) 25c 

Photographs and profiles of all types of Army and 
Navy aircraft. Also information on identification by 
sounds, methods of operation, etc. 
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Agriculture 


Guides for Wartime Use of Women on Farms. 
1942 11p (Women’s Bureau, Special Bulletin 
no. 8) 10¢ 

Principles of recruiting, placement, physical exami- 
nations, hours of work, wages, housing, etc., to be 
observed in the use of women workers in the nation’s 
‘“food-for-victory’’ program 


Keeping Livestock Healthy; Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, 1942. 1942 1276p illus (Department of 
Agriculture) Cloth, $1.75 

‘“‘This yearbook is intended to serve as a manual or 
reference book of animal health. It covers all classes 
of livestock—horses and mules, dairy and beef cattle, 
swine, sheep, and goats, poultry, and even dogs and 
cats, which are so useful on many farms.’’ 


War and Farm Work. 1942 21p illus (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, miscellaneous publication 
no. 492) 10c 

A study of how labor shortages due to the war can 
be effectively dealt with. 


Army 


List of Publications for Training, Including Train- 
ing Films and Film Strips. 1942 187p tables 
(War Department, Basic Field Manual no. 21- 
6) 25¢ 

Contains numerical lists of Field Manuals, Techni- 
cal Manuals, and Technical Regulations. 


Military Service: Army, Army Air Forces, Navy, 
Marines, Coast Guard, Nurses. 1942 48p 
(Office of Education, Vocational Division Bul- 
letin no. 221) 10c 

For each branch of service is given information on 
requirements for entrance, restrictions, pay and allow- 
ances, promotion, education, nature of duties, etc. 


Organization of the Army. 1942 20p charts Office 
of Civilian Defense, Civil Air Patrol, Training 
Manual no. 1) Free from the Office 

Information on the components of the Army, arms 


and services, tactical organization, command and staff, 
etc. 


Personal Affairs of Military Personnel and Their 
Dependents. 1942 46p (War Department, 
Office of the Adjutant General) Free from the 
Office 

Covers such topics as allotments of pay and deduc- 
tions, suggestions for arranging personal affairs, wills, 
estates, benefits, insurance, medical attendance, etc. 


The Soldier and His Food. 1942 27p (War De- 
partment, Bureau of Publie Relations) Free 
from the Bureau 

A popular account of how Army menus are planned, 
costs and contents of food, field rations, history of 
the Army mess, etc. 


The Soldier and His Health. 1942 26p (War 
Department, Bureau of Public Relations) Free 
from the Bureau 

The story of Army medical care to show why 
“Soldier Smith, aside from the casualties of battle, 
has better health and a higher life expectancy than his 


comrades of the same age group back home in civilian 
life.”’ 
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The Soldier and His Housekeeping. 1942 20p 
(War Department, Bureau of Public Relations) 
Free from the Bureau 

Covers both the soldier’s individual tasks of cleanli- 
ness and the mass housekeeping required in the laun- 
dries and kitchens of each camp. 


The Soldier and His Recreation. 1942 28p (War 
Department, Bureau of Public Relations) Free 
from the Bureau 

Tells of the following types of recreation provided 
for the soldier: sports, service clubs, day rooms, 
movies, camp shows, music, art, libraries, camp papers, 
education, etc. 


The Soldier and His Religion. 1942 18p (War 
Department, Bureau of Public Relations) Free 
from the Bureau 

An account of religious facilities provided for the 
soldier and statistics on the extent to which these 
facilities are used. 


The Soldier and His Uniform. 1942 20p (War 
Department, Bureau of Public Relations) Free 
from the Bureau 

Description of the modernized Army uniform and 
details of construction and wear of shoes, gloves, uni- 
forms, headgear, and other items of equipment. 


Unarmed Defense for the American Soldier. 1942 
315p illus (War Department, Basic Field Man- 
ual no. 21-150) 40c 

A well illustrated manual describing ‘‘a method of 
self-protection available to the American soldier, if 
through any circumstance he is umarmed or unable to 
use his weapons.’’ 


Chemical Warfare 


First Aid in the Prevention and Treatment of 
Chemical Casualties. (1942) 31p illus (Office 
of Civilian Defense) 10c 

For those immediately concerned in the decontami- 
nation of persons and the administration of first aid to 
chemical casualties. Identification, characteristics, and 
tactical uses of the various agents are briefly discussed. 


Military Chemistry and Chemical Agents. 1942 
171p illus tables (War Department, Technical 
Manual no. 3-215) 25c¢ 

Fundamental principles of physics and chemistry are 
first given, followed by the nomenclature of organic 
compounds and detailed descriptions of various chemi- 
cal agents and war gases. 


Citizenship 


Helping the Foreign-Born Achieve Citizenship; a 
teachers’ guide. 1942 36p illus tables (Office 
of Education, Education and National Defense 
Series no. 21) 20c 

“Outlines an educational program that will carry 
over into the community and continue its effects on 
the lives of adult students long after naturalization. It 
reports successful practices which may be emulated and 
suggests ways in which teachers may prepare them- 
selves for a more effective service in making democracy 
work,”’ 


Our Constitution and Government; lessons on the 
constitution and government of the United 
States for use in the public schools by candi- 
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dates for citizenship. 1942 simplified ed 226p 
illus charts maps (Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service) 30c 

A simple textbook written especially for the use of 
the foreign-born who are preparing themselves for their 
naturalization examinations. 


Commerce 


Trade and Professional Associations of the United 
States. 1942 324p charts tables (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Industrial 
Series no. 3) 70c 

Lists over 3,000 national and interstate trade associ- 
ations, giving name, address, year formed, chief execu- 
tive, number of members, number of staff, and princi- 
pal activities. These associations are then regrouped in 
such lists as federations, cities index,’ secretaries index, 
commodities index, etc. 


Transportation and National Policy. 1942 513p 
charts maps tables (National Resources Plan- 
ning Board) $1.25 

A comprehensive analysis of the transportation sys- 
tem of the United States. Covers railroads, air trans- 
port, highway transport, water transport, and petroleum 
pipe-line transport. A 43-page digest of this report, 
entitled The Future of Transportation is available free 
of charge from the Board. 


Cost of Living 


Cost of Living in 1941. 1942 41p charts tables 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 710) 
10c 

Gives cost of living figures of various cities in the 
United States and certain foreign countries. Also con- 
tains a table of estimated intercity differences in the 
cost of living. 


Federal Price Control, July 1, 1940-February 10, 
1942; an indexed digest by subject. (1942) 
127p (Office of Price Administration) 20c 

“A digest-of all public announcements made by the 
Office of Price Administration and its predecessors over 
the period of slightly more than 1 year, 7 months dur- 
ing which Federal price-control activities were carried 
out under Executive orders of the President.”’ 


Food and Cooking 


Drying Foods for Victory Meals. 1942 14p illus 
(Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
no. 1918) 10c 

“This bulletin . . . brings together the most satis- 
factory information to date on methods of drying sev- 
eral fruits and vegetables widely grown throughout the 
United States.’’ 


Meat for Thrifty Meals. 1942 46p illus (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1908 ) 
10c 

“Gives suggestions for selecting and cooking the 
cheaper cuts of beef, pork, lamb, and veal.’ 


Recipes to Match Your Sugar Ration. 

(Office of Price Administration) 5c 

Recipes which tell how baking and cooking of 
desserts can be done with less sugar. 
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1942 14p 


Vitamin Values of Foods, in Terms of Common 
Measures. 1942 29p tables (Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication no. 505) 


Free from the Department 
Gives the vitamin content of most American foods 
in terms of 100 grams, 1 pound, and a common serv- 


ing. 


Foreign Relations 


The Department of State of the United States. 
1942 91p illus tables (Department of State) 
20c 

A useful handbook describing the development, or- 

ganization, and activities of the Department of State. 


Peace and War; United States Foreign Policy, 
1931-1941. 1942 144p (Department of State) 
25c¢ 

“An introduction to a collection of documents con- 
cerning the foreign relations of the United States dur- 
ing the years 1931-1941, especially the policies and 
acts of the United States toward promoting conditions 
of peace and world order and toward meeting the 
world-wide dangers resulting from Japanese, German, 
and Italian aggression.’’ 


Gardening 


Guide for Planning the Local Victory Garden 
Program. {1942} 13p (Office of Civilian De- 
fense) Free from.the Office 

Contains a list of federal and state publications on 
gardening which are available free of charge. 


Victory Gardens. 1942 11p tables (Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication no. 483) 
5c 

“Gives general information for the inexperienced 
gardener on what to grow, how to prepare and fer 
tilize the soil, how and when to plant, how to care 
for the plants, and how to utilize the crop.’’ 


Government Contracts 


Bidder's Reference Book; standard instructions to 
bidders and contractual provisions for use with 
Quartermaster Corps negotiated contracts. 1942 
68p (War Department, Office of the Quarter- 
master General) 15c 


An essential guide for all who wish to sell to the 
Army. 


Directory of Contract Opportunities, April 30, 
1942- tables (War Production Board) Free 
from the Board 

“This directory lists the war work to be done, each 
week, broken down into separate parts. . . It arranges 
this information in alphabetical order so that you can 
readily find every job that will fit your idle machines.’ 
Issued weekly. 


Labor 


Changes in Distribution of Manufacturing Wage 
Earners, 1899-1939. 1942 268p charts maps 
tables (Bureau of the Census and Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics) 30c 

“Presents data showing changes in distribution of 
all manufacturing wage earners between 1899-1939, 
and changes in the distribution of wage earners in 24 
important defense industries between 1929-39."’ 
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Handbook of Labor Statistics. 1941 ed 1942 
2 vols tables (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bul- 
letin no. 694) $1.45 

A valuable reference book on such topics as child 
labor, cost and standard of living, defense labor activi- 
ties, employment services, farm labor, housing, indus- 
trial health, labor organizations, prices, wages, wage 
regulations, etc. 


Safety for the Worker. 1942 12p illus (Office of 
Education, Vocational Division, Defense Train- 
ing Leaflet no. 1) 5c 

“This pamphlet has been prepared to acquaint 
trainees in defense training classes with some basic 
safety principles and practices that every worker should 
know.”’ 


Strikes in 1941, and Strikes Affecting Defense 
Production. 1942 48p charts tables (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 711) 10c 

The Bureau's regular annual report on_ strikes, to 
which is added a report on strikes which affected de- 
fense production from June 1940 to the outbreak of 
war on December 7, 1941. 


The Worker, His Job, and His Government; an 
introduction to federal labor laws. 1942 63p 
(Office of Education, Vocational Division Bul- 
letin no. 220) 15c 

A popular account of the development of labor legis- 
lation, prepared especially for vocational high schools. 


Latin America 


V/A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. 
2nd ed 1942 311ip (Library of Congress, His- 
panic Foundation) 40c 

An annotated list arranged by country, followed by 
an author and subject index. 


Children of the Other Americas; a guide to ma- 
terials in English on the other Americas suitable 
for the elementary and junior high school 
grades. 1942 170p (Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs) Free from the Office 

Annotated lists of books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
on many phases of Latin American civilization. Ref- 
erences are grouped for use by the primary grades, in- 
termediate grades, junior high schools, and by teachers. 


The Foreign Trade of Latin America. 1942 (U.S. 
Tariff Commission, Report no. 146, 2nd series) 
Pt. 1, Trade of Latin America with the World 
and with the United States. 100p charts map 
20c; Pt. 2, vol. 1, Commercial Policies and 
Trade Relations of Individual Latin American 
Countries, the South American Republics. 304p 
map tables 35c; Pt. 2, vol. 2, Same, Mexico and 
the Republics of Central America and the West 
Indies. 326p map tables 40c; Pt. 3, Selected 
Latin American Export Commodities. 253p map 
tables 35c 

A survey of the foreign trade of the 20 Latin 
American countries for the decade 1929-38. 


Industries, Products, and Transportation in Our 
Neighbor Republics; an index and bibliography. 
1942 39p illus maps (Office of Education, Bul- 
letin 1942, no. 6) 10c 

“This bibliography has been prepared as an aid to 
teachers, librarians, and young people in securing fac- 
tual information on industries, products, and transpor- 
tation in Latin America as a part of the social studies 
work in elementary and junior high schools.”’ 
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Our Neighbor Republics; a selected list of read- 
able books for young people. 1942 50p illus 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1942, no. 5) 15c 

An annotated list of general Latin American books, 
individual countries, nature, archaeology, arts, crafts, 
music, poetry, stories, and legends. Reading level of 
each book is indicated, as are unusual illustrations, 
range of appeal to children, and other special features. 
Includes an author, title, and subject index. 


Preliminary List of Libraries in the Other Ameri- 
can Republics. 1942 181p (Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Studies of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Library Cooperation 
with Latin America no. 5) Free from the Office 

This list is arranged by country and gives size and 
type of each library. Compiled by Rodolfo O. Rivera. 


Understanding the Other American Republics (For 
elementary schools). 1942 32p illus (Office of 
Education, Education and National Defense 
Series pamphlet no. 12) 20c 

Suggestions for elementary school teachers on the 
application of information on Latin American civiliza- 
tion to the curriculum. 


Libraries 


Public Library Statistics, 1938-39. 1942 125p tables 
(Office of Education, Bulletin 1942, no. 4) 20c 
Statistics on the number, distribution, book stock, 
services, personnel, finances, etc. of public libraries in 
the United States. Statistics of individual libraries give 
name of library, location, area of service, number of 
volumes, salaries, and other expenditures, 


Volunteers in Library Service. 1942 15p (Office 
of Civilian Defense) Free from the Office 
Lists possible jobs for volunteers, qualification for 
these jobs, and gives an extensive outline of training 
courses which may be used. 


National Defense 


Government Sources of Information on National 
Defense. Preliminary ed [1942] 50p (Office of 
Education, Education and National Defense Ser- 
ies Pamphlet no. 2) Free from the Office 

A comprehensive annotated list, including all publi- 
cations of 1940 and 1941. Material is classified by 
issuing department or agency and function of each in 
the defense program is given. 


High-School Victory Corps. 1942 32p illus charts 
(Office of Education, Victory Corps Series Pam- 
phlet no. 1) Free from the Office 

‘‘A national voluntary organization for secondary 
schools designed to mobilize secondary school students 
for more effective preparation for and participation in 
wartime service.”’ 


Non-Government Sources of Information on Na- 
tional Defense. Preliminary ed [1942] 44p 
(Office of Education, Education and National 
Defense Series Pamphlet no. 3) Free from the 
Office 

A comprehensive annotated list, giving publications 
of non-profit organizations which have issued material 
relating to national defense during 1940 and 1941. 
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Office for Emergency Management Handbook; 
Functions and Administration. 1942 72p charts 
tables (Office for Emergency Management) 15c 

A description of the nation’s war organization, ex- 
clusive of the military and naval services. 


The United States Citizens Defense Corps; who 
can join, how to join, qualifications, schools, 
duties, insignia, equipment, coordination of 
groups. {1942} 39p illus (Office of Civilian 
Defense) 20c 

Presents a clear, well illustrated outline of each 
service group, giving such information as type of per- 
sonnel acceptable, percentages of workers necessary per 
1000 population, school and training courses required, 
recommended training pamphlets, etc. 


Navy 


The Naval Reserve of the United States Navy; a 
pamphlet for the instruction and guidance of 
Naval Reserve officers. 1942 93p (Bureau of 
Navigation) 15c 

Contains regulations on administration, promotions, 
training, discipline, pay, uniforms, etc. 


Organization of the Navy. 1942 12p (Office of 
Civilian Defense, Civil Air Patrol, Training 
Manual no. 2) Free from the Office 

A brief account of the functions of the various bu- 
reaus of the Department. 


Reconstruction 


Better Cities; Building America. 1942 22p (Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board) 5c 
“This pamphlet suggests some of the conceptions 
that must underlie a concerted effort to remake our 
American cities after the war.”’ 


International Economic Development; Public 
Works and Other Problems. 1942 111p tables 
(National Resources Planning Board, Technical 
paper no. 7) 30c 

A study of some methods by which economic and 
social readjustments may be made in the period of 
postwar reconstruction. 


Postwar Planning; Full Employment, Security, 
Building America. 1942 32p (National Re- 
sources Planning Board) 10c 

Suggests a» postwar agenda consisting of plans for 
demobilization, private enterprise and planning, public 
activities, plans for security, participation in planning 
by various governments, plans in the international 
scene, etc. 


The Role of the Housebuilding Industry; Building 
America. 1942 29p (National Resources Plan- 
ning. Board) 10c 

Considers the need, the methods, the land and fi- 
nancial policies, and the programming of a postwar 
effort to establish a large housebuilding industry. 


The War and Human Freedom, by Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State. 1942 20p (Office of War 
Information) 5c 

A clear statement of what we are fighting for and 
how we shall have to plan for peace and the postwar 
preservation of human freedom. 
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Recreation 


Sports and Games. 1942 197p illus plans (War 
Department, Technical Manual no. 21-220) 25c 
Gives the fundamentals and basic rules of archery, 
badminton, baseball, basketball, bowling, boxing, 
handball, soccer, tennis, volley ball, wrestling, etc. 


Rubber 


Maintenance and Care of Pneumatic Tires and 
Rubber Treads. 1942 139p illus tables (War 
Department, Technical Manual no. 31-200) 25c 

A useful guide to the care of rubber casings, tubes, 
rims, valves, etc. Includes a glossary and a bibliog- 
raphy. 


Report of the Rubber Survey Committee. 1942 
75p tables (Office for Emergency Management) 
10c 

The report on rubber conservation made by Bernard 
M. Baruch, Karl T. Compton, and James B, Conant. 


Shipping 


An. Introduction to Shipbuilding. Prepared and 
made available by Shipbuilding Division, Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 1942 80p plans (War Produc- 
tion Board, Labor Division) 20c 

A brief summary of shipbuilding materials, struc- 
tural members, fabrication, hull construction, welding, 
launching, outfitting, etc. Also a list of ship terms 
and their meanings. 


United States Maritime Commission Cadet Corps; 
Information Booklet. 1942 64p illus (U.S. 
Maritime Commission) Free from the Commis- 
sion 

Well illustrated to give a clear picture of training 
and service in the U.S. Merchant Marine. 


Technical Training 


The Radio Operator. 1942 126p illus tables (War 
Department, Technical Manual no. 11-454) 20c 
‘This manual covers the selection of personnel 
which will probably absorb instruction most quickly, 
the basic instruction of all operators, and radio pro- 
cedure in tactical and other nets."’ 


Shop Work. 1942 139p illus tables (War Depart- 
ment, Technical Manual no. 11-453) 20c 
Instructions in the use and maintenance of wood- 
working and metal tools. 


Wire Telegraphy. 1942 99p illus plans (War 

Department, Technical Manual no. 11-456) 20c 

An elementary handbook of telegraph apparatus and 
methods. Contains a glossary of terms. 


War and Children 


Children and War: a selected list of references. 
1942 21p (Library of Congress, Division of 
Bibliography) Free from the Division 

Readings on the special problems of children in war 
times from World War I to the present time. 
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Civil Defense Measures for the Protection of Chil- 
dren; report of observations in Great Britain, 
February 1941. 1942 186p illus (Children’s 
Bureau, Publication no. 279) 30c 

A study of the protection of children under bom- 
bardment, the effect of war and civil defense on chil- 
dren, the evacuation of children, their health, educa- 
tion, etc. 


Standards of Child Health, Education, and Social 
Welfare; based on recommendations of the 
White House Conference on Children in a De- 
mocracy and conclusions of discussion groups. 
1942 2ip (Children’s Bureau, Publication 
no. 287) 10c 

“Of especial importance as a guide to states and 
localities and to agencies under private auspices in the 
development of the services required for meeting the 
special wartime needs of children.”’ 


To Parents in Wartime. 1942 20p (Children’s 
Bureau, Publication no. 282, Children in War- 
time no. 1) 5c 

Suggestions to parents on how they can prepare to 
face whatever may come and how to help their chil- 
dren to continue living their everyday lives with as 
little change as possible. Various age groups are 
considered. 


War and Education 


Education for Victory, 1942- 
tion) $1 per year 
A biweekly journal of information on war and de- 
fense efforts affecting education. Replaces School Life 
for the duration of the war. 


(Office of Educa- 


Our Country's Call to Service. 1942 24p illus 
(Office of Education, Education and National 
Defense Series Pamphlet no. 1) 15c¢ 

Tells how educators can serve in the present crisis 
by providing a better health program, training workers 
for defense industries, attention to intercultural educa- 
tion, etc. 


Together We Serve. 1942 22p (Office of Educa- 
tion, Education and National Defense Series 
Pamphlet no. 24) 15c 

Tells how schools and educational leaders can, by 
understanding the work of voluntary agencies, co- 
operate with them in constructive planning and _ in- 
creasing their effectiveness. 


War Measures 


Code for Protection of Federal Buildings and 
Their Contents from Subversive Hostile Acts. 
1942 39p (Public Buildings Administration) 
10c 

Of interest to all public officials concerned with the 
security of public buildings and structures against 
sabotage and other destructive acts or omissions. 


The Protection of Cultural Resources Against the 
Hazards of War; a preliminary handbook. 1942 
46p (National Resources Planning Board) 10c 

A guide for libraries, museums, and archival agen- 
cies on the selection of materials for protection, the 
protection of buildings, the protection of collections in 
place, and evacuation. Bibliography. 
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Women 


War Jobs for Women. 1942 48p (Office of War 
Information) 10c 

Gives specific details on how women can contribute 

to the war effort by working for the government, in 

war industries, in business and the professions, and as 

volunteers. An index helps make this a convenient 
reference pamphlet. 


Women’s Employment in Aircraft Assembly Plants 
in 1942. 1942 33p (Women’s Bureau, Bulle- 
tin no. 192-1) 10c 

A survey of types of jobs done by women, plans for 
future employment of women, training, rates of pay, 
hours of work, working conditions, etc. 


Zork Clothes for Women. 1942 16p illus (De- 
partment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 
no. 1905) 5c 

Styles are shown for a field suit, mechanic's suit, 
protect-all, belted coverall apron, laboratory dress, 
coverette, nurse’s uniform, and others. 


— 
_ 


World War, 1939- 


A Graphic History of the War, September 1, 1939 
to May 10, 1942. 1942 72p charts maps (War 
Department, Bureau of Public Relations) 25c 

Used to tell the American soldier what the present 
world-wide conflict is all about, this graphic account 
covers all phases of the war with the use of excellent 
maps and charts. 


The Thousand Million; brief stories about the 
United Nations, where live, work, and fight one 
thousand million friends of the United States. 
1942 46p illus map (Office of War Informa- 
tion) Free from the Office. 

Contains the text of the Atlantic Charter, August 
14, 1941, and the Declaration by United Nations, Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, 


The Library of Congress has just published a 
mimeographed bulletin on Recent Censuses of 
European Countries because “the many requests 
for information on such diverse topics as popula- 
tion size, manpower potential, racial heterogeneity, 
and industrial distribution made it apparent that 
systematic bibliographical coverage of world census 
materials would be of service to the War Agencies 
and non-governmental groups working in the 
field.” Copies are available upon request to the 
Census Library Project, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


An Editorial Index, covering the twelve issues 
of Country Gentleman for 1942 is available to any 
and all libraries who request it. Write to the 
Division of Commercial: Research, Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “So far 
as we know,” writes the publisher, “this is the 
first time any farm publication has made available 
a complete cross-index to a year’s issues.” 
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Noe is an excellent time to spread the 

county library idea! Not merely with 
love stories for the ladies and mysteries for 
the men. Not with the castoffs from home 
libraries, nor with the best sellers of thirty 
years ago. How then? By cooperation with 
the good old U.S.A. in acquiring and dis- 
tributing books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspapers useful in the victory effort and 
the peace which is to come. 

In this total war, every community, how- 
ever small, needs a war information center, 
and the library should make itself that cen- 
ter. While soldiers, sailors, and marines are 
striking down our physical enemies all libra- 
ries should be working shoulder to shoulder 
with other educational institutions in striking 
down the enemy of ignorance which caused 
the war and which will bring us the wrong 
kind of peace unless it is destroyed. 

In normal peace times we could often go 
to our relatives and friends with everyday 
problems and expect as valuable and timely 
advice on questions of the moment as could 
be found from long search in books and 
magazines. But now our problems are new 
and strange and our neighbors know no 
more about solving them than we. We now 
want knowledge that is authentic to satisfy 
definite needs and to dispel confusion of 
thought. Those around us are as puzzled as 
we regarding the trends of the times, for 
their thinking has probably been no more 
profound than ours. 

Can we look to the schools for help? 
They have failed us partly because communi- 
ties have failed them. Independent thinking 
and speech have too often cane discouraged 
among college and university professors by 
whom our high school and elementary teach- 
ers are trained. Inhibitions imposed on our 
teachers have prevented their departure from 
the traditional, and in many cases have pre- 
vented their understanding of the problems 
of youth, of adults, of national and inter- 
national affairs. Teachers have so often been 
overworked that they could not, in addition 
to their daily tasks, keep up with what was 





* Formerly Assistant Project Technician, WPA Library 
Service, Alabama. 
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The County Library for Victory 


By Greta Lagro Potter * 


going on in the world or learn enough about 
the problems of the times to impart to their 
communities the knowledge which would 
have averted the war, or at least made us 
more prepared for what was coming. They 
have not realized the significance of the 
statement of H. G. Wells, who said, ‘The 
future of civilization rests upon the result of 
the race between education and catastrophe.” 


Knowledge for All 


If not among our friends and relatives, if 
not in our schools, where shall we look for 
the knowledge we need? It is in libraries 
great and small that the wisdom of the ages 
can be found, as well as the thoughts of the 
great men of our times regarding the per- 
plexing problems of the day. It is to libraries 
then that all should be taught to turn. They 
contain, if properly supported and admin- 
istered, books, pamphiets, magazines, and 
newspapers which will help meet the needs 
of today. And libraries should be available 
to all of our people instead of to only 60 
per cent of them. County libraries can be 
made to reach the remaining 40 per cent. 

Proper personnel is needed, but too often 
county libraries, operating on a shoestring, 
cannot afford to pay what intelligent service 
should cost. It is right that the librarian 
should wish at this time to make a real con- 
tribution to the war effort and sacrifice her- 
self to an extent. But hardly a person is 
willing to contribute as much as $20 a month 
to any cause whatsover and it is not right to 
expect a county librarian to work on a salary 
of probably $30 to $100 a month less than 
she should normally get just because she, 
like many a schoolteacher, sets ideals of 
service above personal gain. Right now serv- 
ice of country should make people willing to 
sacrifice more than in normal times, and the 
spreading of the county library idea is worth 
some personal sacrifice, but it should be 
appreciated. 

Custodians of branches or stations should 
also be of the highest type available. It is 
not always necessary that they have profes- 
sional training, but right now there is no 
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ee for the custodian who is not willing to 
eep informed regarding the war, to scan 
whatever material is obtained and to see that 
it gets into the right hands. 

Friends of Libraries can give great assist- 
ance, and if sold on the county library idea 
they will see that work in its behalf is just 
as patriotic as sewing for the Red Cross or 
functioning in other branches of war work. 
The dissemination of knowledge is one of 
the most important ways of safeguarding 
democracy, our American way of life, of 
procuring a peace which will mean the shar- 
ing with the rest of the world the good we 
have long enjoyed. 

With the right personnel in county librar- 
ies and their branches it is presumed that 
alertness will be exercised in the selection of 
materials. Professionally trained people will 
naturally look to the publications of the 
American Library Association, The H. W. 
Wilson Company, to the Library Journal and 
other educational and library magazines. 
They will look to their universities and col- 
leges, and of course to government agencies. 
Such organizations as the Foreign Policy 
Association, the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, the British Library of 
Information in New York are other sources 
of information. There has been a recent 
consolidation of different government agen- 
cies sending out war information in the new 
Office of War Information under Elmer 
Davis. New developments as time goes on, 
new sources of materials, will be discovered 
by monthly perusal of the aids mentioned 
above. 

The A.L.A. Bulletin for January 1942 
gives a list of seventy activities for war in- 
formation centets under such headings as: 
Civilian Defense, Protection of Person and 
Property, Service to Industry, Civilian Mo- 
rale, Service to Armed Forces. With the 
progress of the war, thinkers are now seeing 
the necessity of adding to this list the pro- 
motion of greater understanding of nations 
across the seas and of our Latin American 
neighbors, the encouragement of a global 
rather than a provincial outlook, the prepa- 
ration of the minds of men for ways and 
means of formulating a lasting peace. These 
are some of the subjects which should be in 
the minds of county librarians and custodians 
in selecting books, pamphlets, magazines, 
and newspaper materials, which necessarily 
will differ according to community needs. 
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Each county librarian or station custodian 
should become familiar with the war activi- 
ties of the community she serves, understand 
the setup, know the leaders of each activity 
and cooperate in every way possible by rout- 
ing the materials she acquires into the proper 
channels. She should have at her fingertips 
the whole local defense organization, with 
agencies, centers of volunteer registration, 
defense industries, first aid and home nurs- 
ing classes, centers for education in nutti- 
tion, consumer education, etc. The librarian 
should be alert to clip and to save informa- 
tion about activities and whereabouts of local 
boys in service. 

The Work Projects Administration and its 
activities, now devoted almost entirely to the 
defense effort, should be understood by all 
libraries, whether the WPA is working di- 
rectly with the library or not. The librarian 
should be cooperating with all, and inasmuch 
as she is cooperating with other agencies she 
should ask their cooperation. Newspapers, 
clubs, churches, owners of empty store build- 
ings (for displays), and the various civic 
organizations can be taught to seek help from 
the library and give help to the library in its 
efforts to reach the people. 

Of first importance are books, but the 
average county library station can afford to 
spend but little for them. From some source, 
by gift or otherwise, a first-class adult ency- 
clopedia should be acquired, and its value 
can hardly be overestimated. It is the source 
of sound knowledge. A reporter once com- 
mented that the Wright brothers were ex- 
amples of what American boys without spe- 
cial advantages could do, to which Orville 
Wright countered that he and his brother 
had had special advantages in that their 
parents had encouraged them to cultivate the 
encyclopedia habit. From encyclopedias then, 
came much of the foundational knowledge 
for the airplane of today. So today, for in- 
ventions of the devices needed to defeat 
the enemy, creative imagination plus sound 
knowledge is requisite, and who knows but 
that this combination may come from the 
patron of the smallest library branch? 


At this time, in addition to a general en- 
cyclopedia, the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences has become a most vital tool, be- 
cause it is basic in giving an understanding 
of the ideologies and social problems of the 
world. However, it is too expensive for any 
but the central library of a county system. 
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But alert custodians should know of its im- 
portance in order to refer patrons to it when 
its help is needed. 


The small branch or station cannot afford 
to buy the technical and other expensive 
books, and must therefore depend on the 
central library or interlibrary loan for much 
valuable authentic material which may be re- 
quired by its patrons. This can be arranged 
for with some large public, special, or uni- 
versity library system. 


Pamphlets 


Simple pamphlet materials will suffice in- 
stead of books in many small libraries. Much 
has been written for the educated person, 
while not enough has been produced which 
is of adult appeal but in simple language. 
A generation has grown up fed on picture 
magazines and funny books. Their elemental 
dramatic appeal has made people less able to 
concentrate on more difficult reading matter. 
In the preparation of war information the 
taste of the average person has been taken 
into consideration. Information is often con- 
veyed by means of pictures and diagrams, 
with a minimum of reading so that all may 
understand. Still these plainly written pam- 
phlets contain the germs of more profound 
writings which will amplify the more simply 
expressed ideas. 

As for the selection of pamphlet material 
which is the right kind of propaganda, the 
publications of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and The H. W. Wilson Company are 
reliable guides, as well as federal and state 
agencies, and universities and colleges. Even 
from a reliable list, however, not everything 
should be obtained. The librarian must not 
allow her library to become swamped with 
more than she can at least scan and distribute 
to advantage. She must be certain that what 
she orders is applicable to the local situation. 
It is obvious that the rural community which 
is far from such areas as Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham will not be so concerned with 
blackouts as with what small businessmen, 
housewives, and the boys and girls of the 
community can do to help. 

Savings, everyday tasks better done, con- 
servation, avoidance of accidents, better 
understanding of Latin America, tolerance 
of other peoples, employment of women, 
operation of various tools, civil service ex- 
aminations, nutrition, health, victory gardens, 
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consumer education are only a few of the 
subjects vital right now. Good maps should 
be saved. In fact anything authentic on eco- 
nomics, government and international rela- 
tions, plus valid interpretations of events 
should be available while the information is 
still “hot.” Readjustment to peacetime liv- 
ing, new problems of transportation, ab- 
sorption of manpower after the war, substi- 
tutes for materials no longer available, plans 
for security, plans for financing, plans for 
aiding starving Europe and China are a few 
of the postwar problems for which it may be 
well to look for ideas. 


Of course the more substantial newspapers 
of international importance such as the New 
York Times and the Christian Science Moni- 
tor are needed, as well as a daily from the 
state in which the library is located. It has 
been found by a class of library students that 
the Monitor has more general material of 
value per hundred pages than other news- 
papers. Consequently it is the least time- 
consuming to clip. Often civic-minded in- 
dividuals can be found who will give news- 
papers, or the money to subscribe for the 
right ones, but if not obtainable free, two or 
three should most certainly be purchased. 


As for magazines, one prominent librar- 
ian, faced with a great cut in his appropria- 
tion during the depression, decided that the 
purchase of magazines during hard times was 
probably of greater importance than books, 
for they contain so much that is timely and 
useful at comparatively small cost. Maga- 
zines, however, should be carefully selected, 
and for many small libraries the list in the 
Abridged Readers’ Guide may well serve as 
a first selection. The right selection will 
counteract the effect of the shallow yellow 
journals. 


Knowledge for War and Peace 


With the exception of books, the mate- 
rials mentioned as so vital today are very in- 
expensive in proportion to their great value. 
They contain the embryo ideas which may 
later appear in expensive books, and so 
much later that their ideas may no longer be 
timely. It is by obtaining the least expensive 
of mediums that the county library can sell 
itself to the public while performing one of 
the most important tasks of today—the dis- 
semination of knowledge which will help 

(Continued on page 836) 
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Is A Public Library Its Brother’s Keeper? 


By Elizabeth Butterfield * 


wat is the function of the public li- 

brary in the life of the community? 
I believe most everyone would agree that the 
public library has two functions: to educate, 
to entertain. As far as I know nothing has 
ever been written in any act of incorporation 
of any library that even suggests that the 
third function of the library is to act as a 
guardian of the people’s morals. Therefore, 
acting from a purely legal standpoint, no 
public library has the right to deny the ad- 
mjssion of any book only on the question of 
morals. There are laws in the country which 
do act as guardians of the people’s morals 
by way of the printed page and which defi- 
nitely forbid the sale or purchase of obscene 
literature. Therefore one has the right to ask 
what right a public library has to deny the 
admission to its shelves of any book which 
has passed the censorship laws and does 
clearly either educate or entertain. 

There are several reasons why books in 
themselves do not attain the prominence of 
a place on a public library shelf—whether 
any such community enterprise has the right 
to act in accordance with such ideas is an 
Open question. 

One principle acted upon in some public 
libraries is that no book shall be placed upon 
their shelves which cannot be read with wis- 
dom and discrimination by a sixteen-year-old 
adolescent. If the library is to entertain or 
to educate, certainly those above the adoles- 
cent age have as much right to demand and 
expect a sophisticated and mature novel as 
those under and during adolescence have the 
right to ask for a novel to meet their needs. 
In other words, shall the libraries in their 
fiction shelves cater only to youth and to 
those minds which never grow up or shall 
they have provocative and realistic novels 
which present men and women and situa- 
tions or life as it really is. Why should the 
mentally mature individual who cannot 
afford to buy books or patronize circulating 
libraries be forced to read the “safe” love 
and adventure stories which delight the ado- 
lescent? Most anyone can enjoy the escape 
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novel as represented by the Temple Bailey 
or Zane Grey type of fiction occasionally but 
to an adult mind the need is soon filled and 
a piece of fiction is desired which offers 
something besides escape. An active men- 
tality wishes to be stimulated into thinking 
along all lines. The function of escape lit- 
erature is not mental stimulation. It does 
not educate and’for the adult mind it does 
not entertain. 

Has the adult no rights in the use of the 
library in his reading of fiction? By adults 
I mean adult minds, which of course has 
nothing to do with age but is a condition at 
which some arrive in their late teens and a 
condition which is never attained by some 
people. Often the remark is made that 
“people who want to read those books” can 
get them at the circulating libraries. But 
why should they? Aren't they helping to 
support their public library and therefore are 
they not entitled to the benefits to be derived 
from this community supported institution ? 

The second principle is one of taste. Are 
certain acts of life and are certain four-letter 
words in good taste and if not should they 
be presented to the public eye in print? Any 
function that is natural and common to all 
people and for all ages must be in good 
taste. In fact, how can any action be a mat- 
ter of good or bad taste if it is natural? It 
is only a superficial civilization that has 
made the normal functions of the body as 
something not quite nice. A matter of taste 
in this respect should be a matter of values. 
Anything that is overdone or overempha- 
sized for sensual reasons only is not in good 
taste as it is not normal. A book of fiction 
that indulges entirely the functions or the 
excesses of the human body is in bad taste 
just as it is in life and such books have no 
place on any library shelves, just as such 
people in real life belong in psychological 
institutions. But a book that contains several 
passages speaking of some function of the 
body in depicting a character or situation as 
an incident certainly cannot be said to be 
poor taste. If so, just the ordinary acts of 
everyday living are in bad taste for all of us. 
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As to the four-letter words: let us assume 
that they are all in bad taste and are apt to 
offend the aesthetic sense when encountered 
on the printed page. Just how significant 
are these words and after the story is read 
what is remembered, the four-letter words 
or the problems met by the people who 
uttered them? A book written for the ex- 
press purpose of shocking the reader by the 
use of obscene words has no use in any 
public library but if an author wishes to 
portray a character who would use the lesser 
known words, certainly it is not out of place 
to have him speak them. It should not be 
any more shocking than listening to the 
street jargon that most everyone hears some- 
time during his life. After all, a book is 
like the radio—if you do not care for the 
people portrayed, you do not have to read 
about them. 

If the taxpayers of any community believe 
that such books should not be placed where 
their adolescent children can read them, any 
library can solve the problem very easily by 
placing the books on closed shelves where 
they have to be requested, so that no young 
innocent will inadvertently stumble on them. 
Few people ask for the provocative novel 
unless they are adult enough to understand 
it or are interested in the problems pre- 
sented. The adolescent will not read 500 or 
600 pages of philosophy or social conflict 
for the few possible sex situations or isolated 
four-letter words. 


The third principle is that of literary 
value. People of acknowledged judgment 
and wisdom down through the ages have 
established certain values as being necessary 
to good writing. Any book which fulfills 
some or all of these requirements should be 
included in the collection of a public library 
on open or closed shelves so as to be avail- 
able to those interested in the literature of 
the world and to those earnest souls who 
hope someday to have their creative efforts 
attain a perfection of style and presentation 
comparable to the acknowledged leaders. 

The public library should be its brother’s 
inspiration and help, but not its brother's 
keeper. There are always people of ignorant 
or hypocritical morality who can perform 
this task much better than the libraries. But 
let the library inspire, uplift, and help a 
humanity which is sadly in need of a spirit- 
ual and moral life which, for some, can be 
obtained through books. 
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(Continued from page 834) 
defeat our enemies. Perhaps, even, some of 
the information given out may lead to the 
creation of important devices or inventions 
which will aid in the war effort. 

As for the libraries run with the coopera- 
tion of WPA the only justification for the 
continuance of this form of federal aid is 
definite assistance in the victory effort. But 
every county library should be so concerned 
with acquiring and disseminating war infor- 
mation that people will instinctively turn to 
it for their knowledge, and form a habit so 
strong that after the war is over they will 
continue to support and use the library. 
Strong ties should be formed now with every 
organization, and such excellent service 
should be rendered that the library will be 
forever an important cultural center for every 
community. Democracy will be safer when 
people turn thoughtfully for information, 
not to those who are equally uninformed, 
but to the great thinkers of today. 

If victory were to mean a return to nor- 
mal, or pre-war conditions, the library might 
not be so much needed, but the whole world 
with every community in it is going to be 
changed. The day of favored peoples and 
countries will doubtless end, and we have 
been the most favored people. For us, there- 
fore, there will be such inevitable adjust- 
ments that we must be prepared for a much 
contracted world in which nations of widely 
different ideologies must learn to live to- 
gether, just as many nationalities have been 
fused. quite successfully in our land. There- 
fore it is necessary that we all understand 
each other. The things that are written and 
the things which are-read by the right people 
in great numbers will help to determine the 
success of the postwar world. Every library, 
urban or rural, and every librarian, trained 
or not, has an important role to play in this 
total war and the peace that is to follow. 
This role is to help make all our people so 
well informed that they will not allow a 
second failure of the democracies to provide 
for the less fortunate peoples of our globe. 
Right reading can preserve our civilization 
and carry it forward. 
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Community Library Project 
By Ruby Ethel Cundiff * 


cE. all began at a Library Institute luncheon. 

The lady opposite me was the librarian at 
Old Hickory, a company town owned by the 
Du Ponts, thirteen miles from Nashville. It 
was a powder plant during the First World 
War. After the Armistice, the company 
started a rayon factory and has since added 
a cellophane plant. Some books left by the 
A.L.A. War Library became the nucleus of a 
library established in March 1927 in a three- 
room cottage. The first budget of $1,000 was 
raised by a house-to-house canvas for volun- 
tary contributions, for three years after that 
there was an annual carnival to procure 
funds, and now the library is financed by 
the Community Chest, as there is no way to 
make a tax levy. 

From 1,155 registered borrowers the first 
year with a circulation of 15,689, by 1936 
the number of borrowers had reached 5,366 
with a circulation of 58,538. 

Now the Du Ponts were giving the com- 
munity a $20,000 library building and, 
while the library had a regular pocket and 
card system for circulation and the books 
were grouped by large subjects, there was no 
standard classification system and no card 
catalog. The librarian very much wanted to 
have the library completely organized by the 
time the new building was finished. She in- 
vited me over to see the library and I agreed 
to come the next Saturday to help classify 
the collection. 

Armed with the Decimal Classification, 
the A.L.A. Catalog and its supplements, The 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, The 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
The Children’s Catalog, and several volumes 
of The Book Review Digest, | appeared and 
found the whole staff emenal and eager 
to help and to learn. 

We took one section at a time. At first 
everyone watched as numbers were found 
and written in pencil inside the front covers 
of the books. If any book was found which 
did not fit into some number very obviously, 
someone looked for it in one of the cata- 
logs. Since preliminary sorting had been 
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OLD Hickory COMMUNITY LIBRARY 


done in the regular grouping of books in the 
library the work of classification went very 
fast. Biography was left till last and was 
placed in “B” with the arrangement by the 
biographee. 

The next thing which seemed possible was 
to make a shelf-list on order cards. Then 
they wondered about a real card catalog. 
This was before the Wilson cards were 
printed so we ordered L.C. cards. One Sun- 
day I borrowed the U.S. Catalogs and Cumu- 
lative Book Indexes from the Library School 
and we all went to work. First we sorted the 
cards by copyright date, then arranged them 
alphabetically, grouping the dates as they are 
included in the U.S. Catalog, all cards before 
1928 going into oné file, 1928-32 together, 
etc. Each person looked up L.C. card num- 
bers in a different tool after seeing how it 
was done. Two of the husbands who were 
excellent typists came and assisted with mak- 
ing the list and ordering. 

The next trip was made when the cards 
came. The subject headings on each card 
were discussed as to their value to that com- 
munity, subheads were scrutinized also and 
if not useful or if too complicated they were 
marked out. Not many added entries except 
titles were considered essential in this library. 

One woman on the staff, who had had a 
business course, did the typing. The libra- 
rian was adviser and final authority. One 
woman who had had a year in art school, 
lettered the books and later prepared dis- 
plays. The fourth woman was in charge of 
the children’s work. She said that when the 
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yas in, year out, the coming of spring finds 
librarians looking over the garden collection, 
choosing new books to add to it, welcoming the 
new seed catalogs that come with the morning 
mail, and deciding that it’s time to have a garden- 
ing display. 

This year, with the importance of Victory gar- 
dens becoming daily more urgent, it seemed as 
though featuring the books was not enough. So 
when the Greenwich War Council appointed an 
Agricultural Committee to sponsor this vital 
branch of civilian defense, the library saw its 
opportunity. Why not turn our large, well lighted 
gallery temporarily into a community garden 
center ? 

The artist who arranges the library's art exhibits 
was asked to create a gay and colorful background 
to set the scene. With four of his pupils, young- 
sters of twelve and thirteen, he went to work. Big 
sheets of wrapping paper were spread on the floor 
and with the aid of half a dozen paint pots were 
suddenly and startlingly transformed into huge 
bunches of radishes, carrots, beets, crisp celery 
stalks, and delicate green pea pods. Juicy red 
tomatoes and a realistic head of lettuce, some five 
feet in diameter, appeared on the walls, too. Over- 
size paintings of plant pests, in all their brilliant 
hues—the Japanese beetle, the aphis, the cabbage 
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A Garden Center in a Library 


By Mar garet 





R. Fansler * 


worm—were put up to warn the unwary of the 
pitfalls of gardening. Another large poster showed 
how to build a one-family chicken house and yard, 
and two plump hens, a Leghorn and a Wyandotte, 
adorned a placard telling how many eggs one may 
expect from a given number of chickens. 

As soon as the artist had finished, the gardeners 
moved in, bringing with them flats of fine healthy 
vegetables, samples of all types of soil, with the 
chemicals and fertilizers needed to treat them, 
plant sprays and foods, a set of garden tools, a 
cold frame, complete with green things growing 
in it, a model chicken house, and, of course, books, 
catalogs, and pafnphlets galore. Members of the 
various gardening clubs in town were scheduled to 
be in charge of the exhibit each day and every 
evening a professional gardener, the manager of a 
large estate, was on hand to answer questions, give 
advice, and make a soil analysis, free of charge, 
for all who were interested. 

As one would expect, plenty of * people who 
have never used the library before have been drawn 
here during these weeks, out of idle curiosity or a 
real interest, and undoubtedly it has been good 
publicity for the library. What pleases us far 
more, however, is the fact that the library, work- 
ing with the Agricultural Committee, has, through 
hard work and ingenuity and a minimum of ex 
pense, contributed tremendously to the effective- 
ness of a vital war activity. 





COMMUNITY GARDEN CENTER 
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Victory Garden Fair 


By Thelma Shull * 


Yrrory gardens rather than book cir- 

culation is the object this year of the 
Montague Branch Library at Rockford, IlIli- 
nois. The idea for the County Fair and the 
Victory gardens in connection with library 
work began in early March when the libra- 
rian attended a meeting sponsored by the 
University of Illinois and several local organ- 
izations to emphasize the need for gardens. 


Pamphlets from the College of Agricul- 
ture of the University of Illinois, advertising 
bulletins from the local Farm Bureau, and 
seed catalogs and books have all been gath- 
ered with the thought of helping young 
Americans to raise food for their families. 

Montague Branch Library is a modern 
building planned especially for the locality 
in which it is situated. It has clubrooms 
that are cool in summer and ideal in which 
to hold a County Fair. There are many 
foreign-born citizens who live near by and 
use the library as their link between their 
old-world customs and the American way 
of living which they are trying to adopt. 
They must learn to cooperate with this coun- 
try of their adoption if they are to enjoy it 
and appreciate it to the fullest extent. 

The young people in their teens in this 
community are especially good customers of 
the library for they can read and write the 
English language, whereas many of their par- 
ents are able to understand only their native 
tongue. These people particularly need to 
raise gardens, for their households are often 
composed of large families or several fami- 
lies living together; and the food problem 
is always present. 

With these racial and citizenship aspects 
of the community in mind, the work was 
planned to include all young people twelve 
years of age or over, in the community. It 
is these youngsters who will be unemployed 
during vacations and can most readily spend 
their time tending a garden. 

As each child expresses a desire to the 
librarian to plant a garden, he is asked to 
sign his name on: an Honor Roll posted in a 
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conspicuous place in the library. The libra- 
rian has fixed the minimum age at twelve 
because she believes that children of this age 
are usually dependable and will work in their 
garden until they reap a harvest. However, 
younger children are being encouraged to 
assist their brothers and sisters as much as 
possible. 

As a grand climax to the spring and sum- 
mer’s work, the County Fair will be held in 
the basement clubrooms of the library dur- 
ing the last week in August. At this time, 
the Victory gardeners will bring their choic- 
est products for display. The longest ear of 
corn, the largest tomato, and the best entry 
among various products will be selected by a 
local seedsman. The name of the judge has 
not yet been announced, but bringing in an 
outsider and one who is an authority in this 
field should preclude any charges of unfair- 
ness or tendencies toward favoritism in the 
awarding of prizes. 

Money does not figure in the prizes but 
there will be blue ribbons for the best ex- 
hibits in each class, red ribbons for second 
place, etc. And all who enter exhibits at this 
unique County Fair will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they have been on the pro- 
duction line for the home front. 


oS 8 
BEst SELLER 


There is glamour 
About a best seller, 
Tale dripping tenderness or terror, 
War, peace, prosperity, 
Glory brides, gory brides, 
Castles, storms, love, error, 
Wild winds that ride 
When the moon is down 
And the floods of spring 
Make flight into midnight, 
Haunted with windswept ghosts, 
Vicarious adventure for the greedy hosts 
Of readers who devour each listed tale, 
Seemingly never satisfied but demanding 
“More,” 
Deafening us with their clamour. 
EFFIE ROBERTS SKILTON 
Watertown, Conn. 
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Children in a Democracy 





Report of the Library Sub-Committee of the 
Delaware White House Conference * 


Service for Children and Y outh 


| Spemncy2 service for children and youth is 
today accepted as fundamental to the educa- 
tion of the future citizens of our democracy. The 
place of reading in the development of a well 
balanced individual cannot be overemphasized. 
Reading for information and recreation should be- 
come a habit in the formative years of childhood 
and adolescence. 

Library book collections should be comprehen- 
sive, including printed materials dealing with all 
phases of child life and those needed to implement 
the education of the child in preparing him for 
the responsibilities of adulthood. Books for the 
parent and the pre-school child should be con- 
sidered essential. Significant materials relating to 
the social, economic, and political problems which 
the child will meet as an active member of his 
community, state, and nation, aids for the guidance 
of children in choosing and preparing for their 
vocations, and literature which will focus the at- 
tention of the child on the importance of learning 
how to get along with people should receive spe- 
cial prominence in building up school libraries and 
collections for children and young people in pub- 
lic libraries. 

The library must be more than a repository for 
these book materials if it is to measure up to its 
full potentialities. Through every means at its 
command it should encourage their wide use by an 
active public relations program which will intro- 
duce the resources of the library to children, teach- 
ers, and parents. 

School libraries and public libraries throughout 
the state should plan their own individual pro- 
grams, at the same time cooperating to develop a 
community-wide program to achieve complete li- 
brary service for children and youth. 


Libraries and the War 


Libraries have an important role during the war 
and in the long period of readjustment and re- 
construction after the conflict is finished. 


How much the library can or should do in 
fostering tolerance for and understanding of the 
peoples of enemy countries, it is difficult to say. 
National opinion is at present divided on the ques- 
tion of how much we, as a people, must hate in 
order to win the war. It is the opinion of the 





* Committee includes: John Cooper, Cecie P. Henry, 
Nellie Morton, W. O'Neil, Margaret Ross, Mrs. 
B. W. Hammond, Co-Chairman, and Harland A. Carpen- 
ter, Chairman. 
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committee that it is the function of libraries every- 
where to foster friendly relationship between coun- 
tries. All materials which foster a sound patriot- 
ism and understanding of what America is fighting 
for should of course be utilized. In so far as pos- 
sible the library should serve as a stabilizing factor 
in the lives of children. A balanced reading diet 
is more than ever to be encouraged. The circula- 
tion of horror books dealing with the war is cer- 
tainly to be discouraged. 

The responsibility which the library will face 
upon the conclusion of the war is tremendous. If 
we are to have anything resembling world peace, 
there will be a need for books which will interpret 
and make understandable the peoples and problems 
of all countries. 


Recommendations—School Libraries 


1. That the librarian keep clearly before her 
the realization that the student who has learned 
to use books as tools for getting needed informa- 
tion has become a more effective citizen: that 
training in the use of library tools is a vital con- 
tribution to democracy. 

2. That the librarian remember that the student 
who has learned to find stimulus, inspiration, or 
recreation in books has acquired a technique for 
fuller living. 

3. That the school librarian do everything pos- 
sible to arouse and maintain the reading interests 
of children. This implies that the school library 
will be more dynamic and less of a study reading 
room. 

4. The schools of rural Delaware would bene- 
fit significantly by the appointment of a library 
supervisor. The latter would make possible the 
more careful selection and economical purchase of 
books and materials, at the same time stimulating 
the improvement of library service. 

5. To attain the maximum in effective library 
service to students and teachers only trained libra- 
rians should be employed for full-time library 
positions; this training to include either four years 
of college and one of library training or four 
years, incorporating one of library training (thirty 
hours). 

6. Definite training in the use of library tools 
and techniques as an essential part of the peda- 
gogical equipment of the teacher should be in- 
cluded as a required part of the curriculum in 
teacher training institutions. A full course is not 
proposed—rather a series of lectures and labora- 


(Continued on page 860) 
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The Display-of-the-Month 


Sponsored by the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 





INEXPENSIVE BuT EFFECTIVE DISPLAY 
Houston, Texas, Public Library 


HIS display was arranged in the entrance 

lobby of the Houston Public Library with 
the hope that it would emphasize the individual's 
responsibility toward the threat of inflation. 


The center panel represents the most striking 
features of Houston's skyline with the dark cloud 
of inflation hanging over it. The poster was made 
by a newspaper cartoonist, a friend and patron of 
the library, who “was tickled to death to do it for 
the library, they had been so nice to him.” 


The posters on either side of the center panel 
are made on heavy brown wrapping paper 40” x 
48” in size. The eagle medallion was copied from 
Nation’s Business, July 1942. The letters are 
“Willson’s Gummed Paper Letters’’ which may be 
secured from the Tablet & Ticket Company, 1019 
W. Adams Street, Chicago, at 10 letters for 8 cents 
in the larger size (P-25) and 10 letters for 5 cents 
in the smaller size (P-21). 


On one side of the table are the latest pamphlets 
on inflation, free publications of the Office of Price 
Administration and the ten-cent pamphlets of the 
Public Affairs Committee. On the other are color- 
ful book jackets representing mental interests for 
noncombatants. Pamphlets and book jackets are 
bradded to stiff cardboard cut to size with stand- 
ards bradded to back of board to hold them up- 
right. The Consumers Victory Pledge in the cen- 
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ter of the table is lettered on brown wrapping 
paper and was found in the Library Journal, 
March 1, 1942, p. 190. 


Contest 


There has been so much interest in the Library 
Displays-of-the-Month, that the Subcommittee is 
enlarging the scope of the project. To date, dis- 
plays have been secured by invitation only. When 
the feature, which has occupied this page, is re- 
sumed next fall, it will be open to all comers, and 
may the best entries win! 


The best displays submitted to the Subcommit- 
tee before August 15, will be used as the “Dis- 
plays for the Month” during 1943-1944. Entries 
should be related to the war. Glossy photographs, 
8” x 10”, should be sent to Matilde Kelly, Hild 
Regional Branch, Chicago Public Library, 4545 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago, before August 15. The 
entries should be accompanied by a full descrip- 
tion of the display, including notes on materials 
used, sources of material, cost, and color scheme. 
Bulletin boards, interior exhibits and window dis- 
plays are eligible. 


The Subcommittee will not be able to acknowl- 
edge all entries, but those not used will be 
returned. 
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ONSERVATION becomes daily more neces- 

sary and more important. What an excellent 
opportunity for librarians to take the leadership, 
not only to conserve materials and labor person- 
ally but also to make practical demonstrations in 
their libraries and thus help to “sell’’ their com- 
munities on “making things do.” To provide 
plenty of suggestions, the September Bulletin will 
be a special Conservation Number. To make it 
really practical, we need to know your experi- 
ences. 

So please look back to page 757 of the May 
Bulletin and reread our note on Conservation of 
everything to do with library service: staff, books, 
building, equipment, supplies, grounds, rent, heat, 
light, time, etc. Then send us brief descriptions 
(with photographs, if available) of your own 
‘““Make-It-Do”’ activities. By July 1st, please. 


Ce Be & 


Our September issue, by the way, is our next 
number. The Bulletin is not published in July or 
August. 

eo & & 

This choice morsel was concocted by Irvine 
White, in charge of publicity at the Newark, New 
Jersey, Public Library, for a news story about 
W. Cabell Greet’s helpful book, War Words. 


If you can say Foo-joh when all about you 
Are calling it Foochow to rhyme with cow; 

If you can talk of Hrvat and Baoe-baoe 

And say Lvoof when others say Lwow ; 

If you can rattle off Tangkoebang Prahoe, 
Ordzhonikidzegrad and Tadjerouine, 

Even though you can’t pronounce etoain shrdlu, 
You're a better man than I am, Gunga Din. 


eS &e & 


The Council on Books in Wartime has issued 
a list of books entitled “Books like these were 
burned and banned by the Nazis.” This list in- 
cludes not only two of the American authors whose 
books were burned on May 10, 1933; Upton Sin- 
clair and Sholem Asch, but also many of the au- 
thors whose works have since been banned as 
harmful to Nazi philosophy. The list includes 
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... at random 


such titles as Franz Boas’ Mind of Primitive Man, 
Ernest Hemingway's Farewell to Arms, and Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Main Street. The list is mimeo- 
graphed and may be obtained, free of charge, by 
writing to the Council on Books in Wartime, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York. 


eo ee & 


“Have you any books on meat cutting?” was a 
puzzling request to Mary Fairchild, accustomed to 
lending a different type of military-instruction 
literature at the Vancouver Barracks Library. But 
then she remembered that the new Quartermaster 
Unit Training Center had been activated at this 
94-year-old post where thousands of Americans 
are being trained to feed, clothe, and supply U.S. 
armed forces. This Q.M.U.T.C. provides the first 
training center of its kind in the world and men 
pour into the post library asking for books on 
auto mechanics, warehousing, typewriting, short- 
hand, carpentry, painting, procurement, mess ser- 
geant’s handbooks, etc. 

eo & & 

“Information For Victory” will be the theme 
of the 1943 Wartime Conference of the Special 
Libraries Association which will be held June 
22-24 in New York at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

In addition to the two general sessions on 
Tuesday and Thursday, one of which will feature 
nationally known speakers on the subject of War- 
time Information and one of which will be de- 
voted to association business, the ten groups, each 
of which embraces persons in a special subject 
field, will hold their own sessions. 


eo & & 


The original manuscript of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Village Blacksmith,” has 
been presented to the Library of Congress, “‘as a 
gift to the Nation” by Frank J. Hogan, former 
president of the American Bar Association and a 
well known book collector, of Washington, D.C. 
The donation is the third in a series of gifts which 
Mr. Hogan has given the library each year at 
Christmas since December 1940. 

In a letter describing the gift, Mr. Hogan 
pointed out that “this is the manuscript as it came 
hot from the poet’s pen, which he, without re- 
writing for corrections which appear on its face, 
sent to the Knickerbocker Magazine where it first 
appeared in print in November 1840. It is worth 
noting that the periodical paid Longfellow the 
munificent sum of $15 for this immortal poem. 
It is also worth noting that unlike many other 
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poets, Longfellow in the later years, when his 
name had become a household word throughout 
America, often received several thousand dollars 
for short poems.” 

oS BH H 

A severe shortage of professionally trained li- 
brarians within the next year is foreseen by Charles 
C. Williamson, in his annual report as Dean of 
the School of Library Service of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

“‘This threatened shortage is due in part, of course, to 
the induction of men into the armed services, but in no 
small part also to a 12 per cent decrease in enrollment 
in library schools this year, with the possibility of an 
even greater decrease next year,’’ the report states. 

“Professionally minded and forward-looking librarians 
have in the past been the chief reliance in keeping up the 
supply of well qualified applicants for admission to li- 
brary schools. It appears to be more important now than 
ever before for librarians to give serious thought to re- 
cruiting for their profession. 

““At the same time we must all be on guard against 
any possible danger of permitting the present emergency 
to result in the lowering of standards for admission, or 
an oversupply of trained workers when the war is over.”’ 


eo & & 

The St. Paul Public Library claims to be the 
first institution of its kind in the country to re- 
quire Mantoux testing and X-ray examinations as 
a wartime health protection for its employees. 
Recently completed, the project for mass Mantoux 
testing of all staff members was preceded by the 
distribution of literature on tuberculosis and the 
value of the Mantoux test. On the appointed day, 
employees readily lined up for the event. The 
Ramsey County Public Health Association co- 
operated by supplying tuberculin and educational 
literature. 


All new employees joining the staff will be 
required to furnish proof of having had a Man- 
toux test, and an X-ray if the test showed a posi- 
tive reaction. “Personnel difficulties are serious in 
these times,’’ Perrie Jones, St. Paul librarian, 
states, “‘and it is to our interest to take this health 
protection measure for the welfare of those we 
employ. The St. Paul Public Library has a clean 
bill of health now in respect to tuberculosis.’ 

The Nashville, Tennessee, Public Library has 
prepared a mimeographed list in five parts of 
“Novels Too Good To Miss” which supplements 
the edition of 1925, printed in four sections by 
The H. W. Wilson Company. Titles cover the 
novels published in the years 1925 through 1941, 
with a few earlier omissions added. 

The additional titles were selected by the staff 
from starred items in Fiction Catalog 1941 and 
have been grouped and annotated by F. K. W. 
Drury so as to be uniform with his printed list 
of 1925. Sets may be secured at 25 cents post- 
paid, individual sections sell at six cents each; 
address the Nashville Public Library, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
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VACATION EXHIBITS 


Featuring stay-at-home vacations the Technical 
Department of the Minneapolis Public Library 
planned a window display of various books in- 
tended to make enjoyable holidays without leaving 
town. 

The first window was A Scotch Vacation, “Stay 
at home and let your mind wander.” The illustra- 
tion was a big compass and the book jackets in- 
cluded such titles as Beebe’s Zaca Venture and 
Andrews’ This Amazing Planet. The second win- 
dow was A Backyard Vacation with a play on the 
word lot—"“A lot of fun.” Titles included Right 
in Your Own Backyard, Wings at My Window, 
and A Lot of Insects. The third window was a 
simple design of postcard views of Minneapolis 
with the caption A Minneapolis Vacation, “See 
yourself as others see you.” The fourth window 
got home again with A Basement Vacation, “Work 
while you work and work while you play,” and 
featured home workshop books. The four window 
boards were designed as a unit with yellow and 
brown labels and the same pattern of illustration 
and book jackets. 

The display proved a good drawing card and 
the Scotch vacation suggestions and the workshop 
books were in great demand. 

A bill appropriating $10,000 to purchase a li- 
brary for the new battleship New Jersey passed 
the New Jersey Legislature in April. The officers 
of the new battleship had been consulted and had 


indicated a library would be a most acceptable gift 
from the state. 

Farming as an Occupation by H. S. Tyler of 
Cornell University is a six-page leaflet summariz- 
ing the essential facts found in reviewing 160 
books, pamphlets, and magazine articles on the 
nature of work on the farm, abilities needed, train- 
ing, income, and miscellaneous advantages and dis- 
advantages of farming as a lifework. 

Written primarily for young persons who are 
choosing a career, it should be useful to guidance 
officers in colleges of agriculture, to teachers of 
agriculture in secondary schools, to 4-H Clubs, and 
to parent groups interested in guidance of farm 
youth. In quantities the price is five dollars a 
hundred. Single copies are 25c, cash with order, 
from Occupational Index, Inc., New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York City. This is 
one of a series of 67 such leaflets describing oppor- 
tunities in as many different occupations. 
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Wendell Willkie’s book, One World, has been 
chosen by the Council on Books in Wartime as 
its third “Imperative.” 


Ce & & 


Two leaflets presenting Simplified Selling as at 
least a partial solution to the retail personnel 
shortage have been issued by the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council. One of the leaflets is 
addressed to retailers, the other to consumers. 
Copies of the two leaflets may be obtained from 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. They are seventh 
in a series which the Council has issued during 
the past few months dealing with problems of 
mutual concern to consumers and retailers. Mem- 
ber organizations of the Council are: American 
Association of University Women, American Home 
Economics Association, American Retail Federa- 
tion, National Association of Food Chains, Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc., National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, and National Shoe Retail- 
ers Association. 


Ce & & 


The School of Library Science of Drexel Insti- 
tute of Technology announces a Two-Year In- 
Service Course in Library Science for college grad- 
uates. Under this plan which opens in September 
1943 students will hold half-time paying positions 
in the libraries of Philadelphia and vicinity, while 
taking each year one half of the basic one-year 
course in the School of Library Science. 

The advantages of this arrangement are that 
students while earning part of the expenses of the 
library school course wil! also be receiving prac- 
tical experience in a well organized library and 
will have the equivalent of a year of service to 
their credit upon graduation. 

Candidates for admission are required to hold a 
Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or 
university and must give evidence of personal fit- 
ness for library work. Some previous library ex- 
perience is desirable. Early application is advisable 
as only a limited number of students may register. 


eo & & 


The College of Liberal Arts for Women of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the School of Li- 
brary Science of Drexel Institute of Technology 
announce a joint course offering a major in library 
science in the four-year liberal arts course of the 
University. This program, which will open next 
Fall (September 1943), will enable students to 
receive the degree of bachelor of arts from the 
University of Pennsylvania and a diploma in li- 
brary science from Drexel Institute of Technology 
upon the completion of the course. 
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The plan for cooperation was influenced by the 
shortage of trained librarians, made more acute by 
the war emergency, and by the fact that many 
college students wish to accelerate their education 
in the present crisis, according to officials of the 
two institutions. Further, the fact that the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts for Women at the University 
is situated only a short distance from the Drexel 
Institute of Technology helps to make the plan 
practicable. The Drexel School of Library Science 
will continue to give its one-year and special 
courses for college graduates. 


eo & & 


The Adventures of Hormiguita, the entertaining 
odyssey of an ant, an attractive booklet in both 
Spanish and English, is one of a series which aims 
to make the writers of Latin America better known 
throughout the Americas . Available free to libra- 
ries from Las Americas Publishing Company, 
98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, New York. 


eo & & 


The Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago plans to offer, beginning in October 
1943, a three-year program leading to the profes- 
sional degree of Bachelor of Library Science. At 
present the School offers work leading only to the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. The new curriculum will embrace: (a) 
courses in subject fields taken in the divisions and 
professional schools of the University or in other 
accredited institutions; (b) courses in the basic 
library subjects—bibliography and reference, book 
selection, classification and cataloging, library ad- 
ministration; and (c) courses concerning special 
types and functions of libraries. The courses in 
librarianship will be taken in the final year of the 
three-year program. 

Students from the College of the University of Chicago 
will be admitted upon the satisfactory completion of the 
work of the College and upon evidence of satisfactory 
training in French or German. 

Students who transfer from the divisions or professional 
schools of the University of Chicago or from other ac- 
credited institutions will be given advanced standing in 
keeping with the amount, character, and distribution of 
work completed beyond the requirements for admission. 
Students who have received a Bachelor's degree for the 
satisfactory completion of four years of work in an ac- 
credited institution, who have a reading knowledge of 
French or German, who have maintained a high average 
in their studies, and who have followed a well coordi- 
nated program of studies in approved subject fields may 
be admitted to the School and may pursue the courses 
offered in the last three quarters of the program of study. 

The organization of a curriculum on a three- 
year basis will make it possible for the School to 
admit students at what is normally the beginning 
of the junior year and will provide them with 
general orientation and guidance in the library 
field prior to their principal study of library sub- 
jects in the last year of the program, so that the 
professional and subject aspects of librarianship 
may be emphasized. 
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Special courses in library science, planned to 
meet the needs of individual students, will be 
offered during the sammer quarter at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The work of the summer quarter, 
extending from’ June 22 to Sept. 11, has been di- 
vided into four three-week units. Students may 
enroll for any one or more of these periods to 
conform to their own vacation schedules. Credit 
for from one to four:courses may be earned, de- 
pending upon the time spent in residence. 

Other important features include a Workshop 
for School Librarians, June 22-July 30; and a 
Workshop for College and University Librarians, 
July 12-Aug. 21. 

The Institute on the Library in the Community 
will be held Aug. 23-28. The role of the library 
as an agent of community service will be ap- 
proached through a series of paired talks on vari- 
ous aspects of the community. One talk on each 
subject will be given by a sociologist or civic 
leader familiar with the social framework of life 
in the modern community. A second talk on the 
same topic, given by an experienced librarian, will 
stress activities which may be initiated by libraries 
to extend service to different racial groups as well 
as to professional and labor organizations. 

In response to a request from the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, the Library of Congress, in cooperation 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, has prepared a group of “talk- 
ing books” in Portuguese which it is sending to 
Brazil to be used by the blind there. 

The Brazilian Government's interest in talking 
books for the blind of Brazil began last year when 
Lydia de Q. Sambaquy, Librarian of the Depart- 
amento Administrativo do Servico Publico (the 
Brazilian civil service), spent several months on a 
special fellowship in the Library of Congress. 
Mme. Sambaquy was much impressed by the wide 
use of talking books by blind readers in this coun- 
try, and herself read the first recording to be made 
—that of a Brazilian children’s story. 

A total of 21 discs, comprising 42 sides, were 
recorded. On these are included selections of ro- 
mantic poetry, the satirical short stories of Ma- 
chado de Assis, a complete novel, Iracema by José 
de Alencar; mystic descriptions of Brazilian land- 
scapes and folk types by Euclides da Cunha, and 
the writings of such political figures as Joaquin 
Nabuco and Rui Barbosa, and other examples of 
the major forms of literary expression in the clas- 
sical period of Brazilian literature, the 19th cen- 
tury. The completed talking books and a special 
machine on which they may be played are being 
presented to the Instituto Benjamin Constant where 
they will be made available to the Brazilian blind. 


A new venture for the study of library technical 


processes has come from a movement started in the 
Colorado College and Head Librarians Conference. 
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Frank Fulkersin 


VicToRY CEILING ON BOOKS 


Whittier Junior High School made the 

largest collection for the Victory Book 

Campaign of any school in Flint, 
Michigan 


When a Special Committee of the Colorado Con- 
ference reported that before improvements in cur- 
rent technical processes could be well undertaken 
it was necessary to carry on.a series of fundamen- 
tal studies, enough interest in the proposal was 
aroused to get a group of librarians together at 
Chicago to discuss carrying on the studies on a 
nation-wide basis, and to set up a Joint Committee 
for the Study of Basic Problems in Technical Proc- 
esses, with the following membership: 


Wryllis E. Wright (Chairman), Chief Cataloger, New 
York Public Library; President, A.L.A. Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification; James G. Hodgson (Secretary), 
Librarian, Colorado State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; Chairman, Special Committee on Studies 
of the Technical Processes, Colorado College and Head 
Librarians Conference; Dr. Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director 
of Libraries, University of Colorado; Herman H. Henkle, 
Director, Processing Department, Library of Congress; 
Willis Kerr, Librarian, Claremont Colleges; Chairman, 
Committee to Cooperate with Colorado on Studies, Con- 
ference of College and University Librarians of Southern 
California; Flora B. Ludington, Librarian, Mount Holyoke 
College Library; M. Ruth MacDonald, Chief, Cataloging 
Department, Public Library, Detroit; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classification; Dr. 
Harriet D. MacPherson, Assistant Professor, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University; Dr. Robert A. Mil- 
ler, Director of Libraries, Indiana University; Dr. Andrew 
D. Osborn, Chief, Catalog Department, Harvard College 
Library; Mortimer Taube, in charge, Book Selection and 
Acquisition, Duke University Library; Maurice F. Tauber, 
Chief, Catalog Department, The University of Chicago 
Libraries. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson’s last home in Britain, 
the cottage at Bournemouth called “Skerryvore,” 
has been destroyed by bombs. It was here that 
Stevenson completed Prince Otto, The Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses, and More New Arabian Nights. 
There too he began two books that were never 
finished “The Great North Road” and “Life of 
Wellington’ and one that was The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Despite all this 
Stevenson later protested that when at Bourne- 
mouth he had lived “Jike a weevil in a biscuit.” 
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Union in June 


B perce aca the month of roses, of weddings 
and graduations—now designated as ‘United 
Nations” month. The sweet, soft airs of June give 
way to the strength of solidarity among nations. 
Blushing brides dig the garden that starving 
peoples may eat; the sweet girl graduate becomes 
a tack welder to help speed the ship that will carry 
the food; red roses make way for green onions— 
surely, this is the part of patriotism, and not just 
another ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Booklists on the United Nations will spring up 
with the vegetables. The Booklist of the American 
Library Association is planning at least two such 
lists. Another list to watch for will be arranged 
according to the Four Freedoms and the planks of 
the Atlantic Charter. This promises to be interest- 
ing and different. The A.L.A. lists, by the way, 
will come as supplements to the Boo&list—address, 
A.L.A., 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
(And, when you join A.L.A., will you please sig- 
nify your desire to be credited to the School Li- 
brary Section. Further advantages of membership 
are. in the offing.) 


Packets 


Have you met the packets that are available 
without expense from the Office of Education 
(Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C.) ? 
Even the cost of the return postage is cared for by 
a franked label. Not more than two packets may 
be ordered at a time, and each may be kept two 
weeks. A catalog listing some 80 titles may be 
had from the Information Exchange of the Office. 
Recently made ready are fourteen packets on South 
America, ranging from elementary reading mate- 
rials to current problems on higher education 
levels. 


“As in the Midst of Battle. 


While regional institutes are being held in 
America on the place of the library in a war and 
postwar world, there comes from England a “Draft 
Report of Panel on Secondary School Libraries in 


{* This monthly K artment about school libraries is 
prepared for the ilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the Shoal Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited to 
utilize this department for the discussion of their problems. 
Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions should be sent to 
Mary M. Pi e, Windham High School Library, Willi- 
mantic, Connecticut.]} 
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This covers the function, 
qualifications, and training of school librarians, 
the housing, support, aims, and techniques of their 


Postwar Reconstruction.” 


libraries. The fact that these English school libra- 
rians, many of them teachers with little or no pro- 
fessional training, should take time, while bombs 
are still falling around them, to envision the school 
librarian of the future, should be an especial chal- 
lenge to us who sit smugly in our own school- 
rooms, the roof whole over our heads and the floor 
solid beneath our feet. Shall we continue to sit 
and let the future do with us as it will, or shall 
we give some thought to shaping at least our smal! 
part in the future? May we have reports from 
school librarians who have taken part in these 
local institutes or are doing similar work of their 
own initiating? 


Spanish 


From Texas comes a handbook of 212 pages on 
a Tentative Course of Study for the Teaching of 
Spanish in Grades 3 to 8 Inclusive. General ob- 
jectives and the material to be given in each grade 
are covered, with “References and Sources of Ma- 
terials” at the end of each unit. These references 
are in English and in Spanish. Appendices include 
material on South American holidays, sources for 
audio-visual aids, and other cultural material. The 
pamphlet was prepared under the direction of 
E. C. Dodd, director of curriculum for the state, 
but gives no indication of price or availability. 

Recent Studies of Interest to Teachers and Stu- 
dents of Spanish and Portuguese is a thick mimeo- 
graphed bibliography compiled by Florence Hall, 
Associate Education Specialist, Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American affairs. 

Also from the Office of the Coordinator are two 
colorful booklets, La Guerra y las Américas and 
El Ejército de los Estados Unidos. 

For those particularly interested in the literature 
to the south of us is Latin American Belles-Lettres 
in English Translation, a bibliography from the 
Library of Congress. 

And, may we call your attention to Latin Amer- 
ican Backgrounds, prepared by the Research Divi- 
sion of N.E.A. (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington); and, of course, Latin America, in 
the “Reading for Background” Series, sponsored 
by the Division and published by Wilson at 35 
cents. (A part of the one-dollar bargain offer. 


Remember ?) 
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United Nations Reading Project 


An unusually successful reading project was that 
conducted hy Grace McFadden, teacher in the first 
and second grades of the Floyd School in Sioux 
City, Iowa. The project, suggested by the present 
emergency, was organized around the United Na- 
tions. The slogan, printed in red, was READ TO BE 
A GOOD SOLDIER. United Nations flags, published 
for Book Week by the Bowker Company, were 
posted above white strips of paper, bordered in 
blue. Above each strip was the flag and printed 
name of a United Nation. 

As each child read a book, his name was placed 
on the honor roll for that nation. The ultimate 
goal was the United States flag which stood at the 
head of the lists. As the child progressed, he was 
granted the ranks of military officers, in the Army 
or Navy according to his choice. By the time he 
had read enough books to have his name under the 
United States flag, he had become a general. 

The children became so enthusiastic that they 
soon exhausted the supply of books, and the 
teacher was forced to call upon the children’s room 
of the public library to supply new material. 

The unusual feature is that the children did not 
lose interest after reading the first thirty books, 
but continued reading at such a rate that many of 
them started a second time and were rewarded by 
having a red (for the Army) or blue (for the 
Navy) star placed after their names on the lists. 


MARY WALTHER, Librarian 
Leeds High School 
Sioux City, lowa 


Et Cetera 


“To answer practical everyday questions” is the 
Wartime Handbook, put out by the National Edu- 
cation Association—64 pages, 15 cents, with quan- 
tity discounts. This is an index to federal govern- 
ment agencies, nursery schools, business training, 
public relations, music education, and a long list 
of etc. 

If your senior class cannot go to Washington 
and Virginia, this year, they may at least see Vir- 
ginia by way of motion pictures, for the cost of 
transporting the film. For details write Virginia 
Conservation Committee, Division of Publicity and 
Advertising, Richmond, Virginia. 

Fifteen Resource Units are now ready at N.E.A. 
headquarters. Thirty cents a copy. Sample topics: 
International organization after the war; The 
American people; Making our government efficient. 

Those interested in training for jobs in war 
production may get a free chart from The Maga- 
zine Section, Information Division, War Man- 
power Commission, Washington, D.C. This is ad- 
dressed to those 14-17, and still in school. 

General Electric has a new booklet, The In- 
visible World—biographies of great modern sci- 
entists and engineers. Address Dept. 6-318, G.E 


“+9 
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Sioux City READERS 


Schenectady. Ask for Publication GES-2962. Might 
ask for other available material, too. 

Do you know the delightful Word Study which 
is “published periodically throughout the school 
year, and will be sent free of charge to any Eng- 
lish teacher requesting it’? Give your name and 
teaching connection to G. & C. Merriam Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Speaking of Webster, the “Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica” program, Noah Webster, the Nation's School- 
master, is available in script, free to teachers, from 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc. 

Your embryo scientists may be interested in the 
booklet Scientists for Tomorrow which tells of the 
annual nation-wide search for scientific talent. 
Write to School Service, Westinghouse. Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

If you want to look that far ahead, National 
Education Week is to be November 7-13. 


Ss 6 
LIBRARIAN'S RETURN 


There was a day I fled this convent peace, 

With strong wild words rejecting dusty fare 
They served a hungry soul for food. And free, 
I found reality: a love of flesh 

And blood and breath—no myth in printer's ink— 
Adventure fresh, my own philosophy. 


I have come back where human life can seem 

A light perpetual, no spark soon quenched 

Too slight for vision, warmth, utility; 

Where love, a fountain force, fair as the dream, 
Unsullied, constant, new eternally, 

Consoles unnumbered thirsty ones—and me. 


LENORE WELLS 
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{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 


Company. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. 
ey Cheney, Joint University Libraries, Nashville, 
enn.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. AsPLEY, J. C. AND WHITMORE, EUGENE, 
eds. The Handbook of Industrial Relations. Chi- 
cago, Dartnell Corporation, 1943. 1056p. $10 

2. AVERY, VERA A. AND KRAINES, FREIDA. 
Indexing and Alphabetizing Simplified. New York, 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., 1942. 19p. 50c 

3. BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AUTOMATIC STATIONS, 
1930-1941. AJEE Committee on Automatic Sta- 
tions. New York, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, December 1942. 26p. 50c (25c to 
AIEE members) Special Publication no. 5 

4. CARTWRIGHT, CATHERINE, AND OTHERS, eds. 
Bibliography of Aviation Education Materials. 
New York, Macmillan, 1942. 139p. 88c (Air-age 
Education Series ) 

5. Coss, WitttaM H. The American Chal- 
lenge as Reflected in a Study of the Coat of Arms 
of the United States of America. rev. ed. Beverly 
Hills, California, 1943. 73p. $2.50 

6. COHEN, WILBUR J., ed. War and Post-War 
Social Security. Washington, American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1942. 89p. $1 

7. Davis, ELMER AND PRICE, ByRON. War In- 
formation and Censorship. Washington, American 
Council on Public Affairs, n.d. 79p. $1 

8. Geist, ROLAND C. Hiking, Camping and 
Mountaineering. Harper, 1943. 304p. $3 

9. GiLires, Mary Davis. All About Modern 
Decorating. Harper, 1942. 225p. $3 

10. Hatt, Davip. The Record Book; Second 
Supplement. New York, Smith and Durrell, 1943. 
891-1013p. $1.50 

11. HANSON, EARL PARKER, ed. The New 
World Guides to the Latin American Republics. 
v. 1: Mexico and Central America; v. 2: South 
America. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1943. 2v. $5 

12. HeEIMERS, LILI, comp. Flying and the 
Weather. Upper Montclair, New Jersey, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, 1942. 13p. mimeo. 
50c 

13. HILDEBRANDT, Dr. E. H. C. AND HEIMERS, 
Dr. Liti, comp. Mathematics Visual and Teach- 
ing Aids. Upper Montclair, New Jersey, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, 1943. 15p. mimeo. 
25c¢ 

14. LiIMBACH, RussELL T. American Trees; 
with an Introduction by T. H. Everett. New York, 
+ te House, 1942. 39p. col. illus. (by author) 
1 

15. MicHaAgLis, H. A New Dictionary of the 
Portuguese and English Languages. Part I: Por- 
tuguese-English. New York, Frederick Ungar Pub. 
Co., n.d. reprint ed. 729p. $6 each. $11 set 
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16. NEWMARCH, Rosa. The Music of Czecho- 
slovakia. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1942. 244p. $2.75 

17. NEWMARK, MAxim. Dictionary of Sci- 
ence and Technology in English-French-German- 
Spanish. New York, Philosophical Library, 1943. 
386p. $6 

18. RICHARDSON, ELBERT L., SA _ PEREIRA, 
MARIA DE LOURDES AND SA PEREIRA, MILTON, 
eds. Modern Portuguese-English, English-Portu- 
guese Dictionary. Philadelphia, David McKay, 
1943. 347p. $3 

19. SCHOLES, Percy A. The Oxford Compan- 
ion to Music. Second American ed. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1943. 1192p. $7.50 

20. SMITH, WILLIAM STEVENSON. Ancient 
Egypt as Represented in the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Boston, Mass., Museum of Fine Arts, 1942. 175p. 
$1 

21. SPARKS, JOHN B.. The Histomap of Re- 
ligion. Chicago, Illinois, Rand McNally, n.d. $1 

22. TIEDJENS, Vicror A. The Vegetable En- 
cyclopedia and Gardener's Guide. il. by Tabea 
Hofmann. New York, The New Home Library, 
1943. 307p. 69c 

23. WILKINSON, ALBERT E. The Flower En- 
cyclopedia and Gardener's Guide. il. by Tabea 
Hofmann. New York, The New Home Library, 
1943. 524p. 69c 

24. WINTHER, OSCAR OSBURN. The Trans 
Mississippi West: a Guide to Its Periodical Lit- 
erature (1811-1938) Bloomington, Indiana, Indi- 
ana University, 1942. 263p. $1.50 (Indiana Uni- , 
versity Publications, Social Science Series no. 3) 


Music 


While a number of slight corrections have been 
made in the main body of the text of the Oxford 
Companion to Music,” the new material, 1,028 
items covering about forty pages, has been added 
as an appendix. Asterisks, however, have been 
used throughout the text to indicate the additional 
entries in the appendix. These include biograph- 
ical sketches, new definitions of terms and many 
new references, bibliographical and otherwise, to 
material found in the main text. Users of the 
earlier edition will remember the self-indexing 
and cross-referencing, the pronouncing glossary 
and the abundant illustrations. There are addi- 
tions to the lists of misattributed and nicknamed 
compositions. 

David Hall’s second supplement to The Record 
Book™ lists and evaluates all the best recordings 
released during 1942 and is an essential com- 
panion volume to the enlarged edition of Th¢ 
Record Book. The author explains the improve- 
ments and developments in the field of recorded 
music and the effects of the war upon this in- 
dustry. 
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The Music of Czechoslovakia™ was written by. 
Rosa Newmarch, who introduced to an English 
public so many Slavonic composers. This com- 
prehensive study is an epitome of her learning in 
this field, It is a pity that it had to be produced 
in complete conformity with the authorized econ- 
omy standards of Great Britain, for the result is 
very small print, very cheap paper, and inferior 
binding. 


House and Garden 


The two inexpensive guides to flowers and 
vegetables” * are cyclopedias of practical and 
useful facts about vaults. herbs, and flowers, 
fully described in alphabetical order, Naturally, 
for this price there are no colored illustrations, 
but for individuals and small libraries not able 
to afford the more expensive guides in this field, 
they should more than fill the bill. 

Gillies’ All about Modern Decorating® is not 
too out of this world to be useful to the average 
person who wants to furnish his home in modern 
style. Illustrations, some in color, are plentiful 
and well photographed. A special reference fea- 
ture is a list of designers whose work you should 
know, with very brief characterizations. 

For those who wish to wander further afield 
there is Geist’s Hiking, Camping, and Mountain- 
eering® which covers the essentials of hiking, 
camping and mountaineering. Everything from 
a code of ethics to foot exercises is included— 
what to eat, what to wear, where to go, and what 
to do after you get there. There is a glossary of 
mountaineering terms in English, French, and 
German and a list of hiking and mountaineering 
clubs of North America. 


Business 
Dartnell’s Handbook of Industrial Relations * 
succeeds their Personnel Manager's Handbook 


first issued in 1941, including those sections of 
current interest to employers plus selections from 
their War Production Service and much new 
material. It is arranged under such subjects as: 
Trends in industrial relations, Settling labor dis- 
putes, Employee-management committees, Women 
in industry, Employment methods, Employment 
records, Training and upgrading, Group insurance 
plans, Credit unions. Appended are a directory 
of equipment and supplies and a selective bib- 
liography of current books on industrial relations 
and related subjects. 


Science 


Three bibliographies of interest to high school 
librarians and teachers are Cartwright’s on avia- 
tion,* Heimer’s on flying and weather,” and Hil- 
debrandt’s on mathematics.” Miss Cartwright 
and the members of the Aviation Education Re- 
search Group at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have issued a most useful annotated list 
of books and visual aids for schools and libraries. 
The materials on aviation in general education 
are classified according to subjects in the general 
curriculum and are intended for use by teachers 
of biology, elementary school science, English, so- 
cial studies, etc. The next part is grouped under 
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subdivisions of pre-flight aeronautics. But most 
of the book is taken up with a general annotated 
list of books, magazines, free and inexpensive 
materials, maps, charts and globes, radio scripts 
and transcriptions, and films and film strips. It 
is highly recommended for high school libraries. 


Miss Heimers has compiled a tentative list of 
periodicals, publications, charts and maps, films, 
slides and film slides, recordings, and blueprints 
to teach pre-flight aeronautics, but also to cor- 
relate the study of aviation and weather with 
other studies in the schools’ wartime curricula. 


Dr. Hildebrandt was assisted by Miss Heimers 
in compiling the list on mathematics which was 
primarily intended for students and alumni of 
New Jersey State Teachers College. It does not 
include films but gives information on sources 
for charts, slides, pictures, etc., arranged under 
branches of mathematics and its applications, e.g., 
business, insurance, engineering, even fine arts 
“om all in all is much broader than its title im- 
plies. 


A highly technical Bibliography on Automatic 
Stations * is subdivided into eight sections cover- 
ing telemeters and telemetry, automatic boiler and 
combustion control, etc. 


Newmark’s Dictionary of Science and Tech- 
nology in English-French-German-Spanish™ con- 
tains 10,000 current terms in the English lan- 
guage most frequently used .in the physical sci- 
ences and their applied fields, together with sepa- 
rate indices in French, German, and Spanish 
conversion tables, and technical abbreviations. 
The print and paper are rather bad which is 
especially unfortunate since it is intended to meet 
the needs of students in a polytechnical institu- 
tion. Terms included are those from the course 
of study at the Brooklyn Technical High School 
plus those which the author, a teacher of modern 
languages at the same school, has encountered in 
the course of professional translations. Whether 
it will meet the demands of technical. and engi- 
neering libraries for which it is intended only 
time will tell. Certainly it is an ambitious project 
for one person to undertake. 


The Trans-Mississippi West 


Another regional bibliography,” restricted to 
periodical literature covering more than a hun- 
dred years, is more elaborate than Dobie’s bib- 
liography mentioned in last month’s column. 
Articles on each state are futher subdivided un- 
der important features of the state’s history and 
development. In addition, there are separate sec- 
tions on such subjects as California gold rush, 
cattle, frontier, fur trade, and Mormons. Each 
item is classified as article, bibliography, journal, 
letter, newspaper, document, or reminiscence and 
students of the West should find it invaluable. 


Religion and Art 


Ancient Egypt™ is really a short history of the 
development of Egyptian culture and art, well 
illustrated with pieces in the Museum collections. 
Each histgrical period is discussed in general and 
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the material included should make it useful not 
only to museum visitors but to students and 
teachers. 

The Histomap of Religion™ depicts the evo- 
lution of Man's religious ideas, practices, cults, 
and faiths from primitive superstitions to the 
highly organized religions of today, and correlates 
these developments. Its size and brilliant colors 
make it most useful for hanging on a wall. 


Portuguese Dictionaries 


Reformed spelling is used in the Modern Por- 
tuguese-English, English-Portuguese Dictionary ™ 
and syllables of Portuguese words are divided by 
hyphen with accents given. It is intended chiefly 
to help students of the Portuguese language and 
people who have to use this language for prac- 
tical purposes. Although the authors have tried 
to choose the commonest words of the English 
language, they have not striven systematically to 
omit obsolete terms, provided they seemed to be 
of some possible use. The Portuguese used is 
present-day Portuguese, and represents Brazilian 
usage. 

Michaelis * is more inclusive with, in general, 
longer definitions. It has a number of technical 
terms used in commerce and industry, in the arts 
and sciences, and expressions used in everyday 
life. Words are accented, but syllables are not 
divided as in Richardson. 


Latin American Republics 


The New World Guides to the Latin American 
Republics™ are separately paged, separately in- 
dexed, but bound in two volumes. In very fine 
print each contains a general section on each 
country, one on art and architecture, one devoted 
to practical travel information, and one called a 
regional guide with notes on tours and excur- 





sions. Compared with the South American Hand- 
book it has fuller descriptions of towns, contains 
more material on festival days, cost of living, art, 
and architecture. The section headed “Regional 
Guide” is arranged very much like our American 
Guide Series and gives more information than the 
other. The South American handbook has more 
information on currency. A short description of 
the best maps by R. R. Platt is one of the more 
useful general prefatory articles. 


Social Security 


War and Post-War Social Security,’ the out- 
line of an expanded program, is a series of es- 
says covering unemployment compensation, old- 
age insurance, health, etc. by U.S. government 
employees, and others, including A. J. Altmeyer, 
William Haber, I. S. Falk, Robert Watt, Smith 
Simpson, J. J. Corson. 


Reviews 


GUIDE TO INFORMATION ABOUT THE NEGRO 
AND NEGRO-WHITE ADJUSTMENT, by Marguerite 
E. Bicknell and Margaret C. McCulloch. Memphis, 
Tenn., The Author, 1943. 39p. 25c 

The compilers have succeeded in gathering into 
a small pamphlet the most essential information 
for those who wish to work in this field. The 
guides to books, periodicals, and manuscripts, the 
list of libraries and university centers of research, 
of philanthropic foundations and learned societies, 
of governmental agencies and of action and propa- 
ganda associations are all well chosen and anno- 
tated with an eye to furnishing a usable handbook 
for beginners. Recommended to all libraries and 
available from Miss McCulloch, 1503 South St., 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


Public Library Standards 


66 STWAR Standards for Public Libraries,” 


prepared by the A.L.A. Committee on Post- 
war Planning and a group of consultants for the 
National Resources Planning Board, has now been 
released by that board for A.L.A. publication. The 
book will be off the press in June and will sell 
for $1.50. Advance orders may be placed with the 
Publishing Department, American Library Associ- 
ation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


International Relations 


A memorandum has been prepared by Edwin E. 
Williams, Harvard College Library, on “Libraries 
and Librarians in Postwar International Cultural 
Relations,” under the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Relations Board. It is now being revised 
and will no doubt be modified frequently as the 
outlook changes. 

A report on the selection and training of libra- 
rians and others for prospective overseas library 
jobs has been prepared by Carl Melinat, School of 
Library Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York, under the supervision of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship and in cooperation 
with the International Relations Board. In con- 
nection with this project Flora B. Ludington, 
Anita M. Hostetter, Donald Coney, Keyes D. Met- 
calf, and Carl M. White have been directly in- 
volved, and many others have been consulted. Mr. 
Coney has made two trips to the East to assemble 
information connected with the study. These docu- 
ments are not yet available for distribution. 


Hospital Libraries Joint Committee 


On the initiative of the A.L.A. a joint commit- 
tee on hospital library service has been appointed 
to study past developments and proposals for fu- 
ture development. The American College of Sur- 
geons, the American Hospital Association, the 
American Medical Association, the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the Medical Library Associa- 
tion, the A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Round Table, 
and the A.L.A. are represented on the committee, 
which held its first meeting in Chicago on May 14. 


Mexican Union Catalog 


Rudolph H. Gjelsness is on leave of absence 
from his position as chairman of the Department 
of Library Science of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, to direct a union catalog of library 
materials in Mexico. The development of the 
catalog was made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and is under the supervi- 
sion of the Benjamin Franklin Library. 
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Postwar Planning Committees 


William H. Carlson, University of Washington 
Library, Seattle, and Mary Peacock Douglas, School 
Libraries, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N.C., have been asked to serve as chair- 
men of postwar planning committees for college 
and university libraries and for school libraries, 
respectively. Mr. Carlson and Mrs. Douglas are 
members of the A.L.A. Postwar Planning Commit- 
tee, of which Carleton B. Joeckel is chairman. 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


In March Dorothy M, Johnson became editorial assist- 
ant on the A.L.A. Bulletin. Miss Johnson majored in 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin and received 
her library degree from Columbia. She has worked on 
regional library projects and for three years as a reporter. 

Eunice Wolfe joined the staff on April first as Member- 
ship Assistant. Miss Wolfe is a graduate of the Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia, Library School. She 
has served as librarian of a junior college and as exten- 
sion librarian in the Kansas State Teachers College of 
Emporia. Miss Wolfe has been active in the Kansas Li- 
brary Association, serving as editor of the Kansas Library 
Bulletin and as chairman of the Membership Committee. 

Robert William Powell, who has been general clerical 
assistant for nearly a year, has left to join the armed 
forces. 





The British War Economy 


MARY E. MURPHY, Ph.D. 
(London Univ.) 

416 pages of latest fully docu- 
mented information on finances, labor policies, civil- 
ian economy, ete. For government officials, econ- 
omists, college instructors and researchers. $2.50 from 


Professional and Technical Press 
1! West 42nd Street, New York City 






Just off the press. 
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Pied Piper Broadcasts 


T last some of childhood’s favorite tales have 
been made into scripts for broadcasting— 
some for a single program, others for a series of 
two or three—by Sylvia M. Thorne and Marion 
Norris Gleason. Their book, Pied Piper Broad- 
casts, will be ready July first, price about $2. 
Here are RIP VAN WINKLE, THE TOWN MOUSE 
AND THE COUNTRY MOUSE, DICK WHITTINGTON, 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, ALADDIN AND THE WON- 
DERFUL LAMP, THE THREE LITTLE PIGS—all made 
into captivating radio plays, just the right length 
for fifteen-minute broadcasts, complete with spe- 
cific information for proper sound effects. A num- 
ber of lyrics with original music are also included 
with each script. (In cases where the music is not 
original, directions for obtaining the music are 
included.) There is also a short chapter on help- 
ful hints for broadcasting and sound effects. 


All the Answers 


Although The Library Key, an aid in using 
books and libraries, by Zaidee Brown, is especially 
useful for self-instruction by the individual who 
must find his own way around in the library with- 
out benefit of class teaching, it is also suitable as 
a textbook for class use. All information in this 
Sth edition of the Key has been revised and 
brought up to date. 

The Appendix, entitled Short Cuts to Informa- 
tion: Time Savers for Teachers, Librarians and All 
Who Must Find the Answers, has been reprinted 
as a 32-page pamphlet for the benefit of students 
in normal schools, teachers colleges, or depart- 
ments of education in universities. Familiarity with 
this list of general aids to information will enable 
prospective teachers to answer questions. 


Plays and Playwrights 


Play anthologies and plays in collections of lit- 
erature published in England or the United States 
from 1900 through 1942 have been included in 
An Index to Plays in Collections, by John H. Otte- 
miller, to come out in June. The first comprehen- 
sive index to be published in this field, the 200- 
paged volume is arranged in three parts—List of 
Collections Analyzed, Author Index, and Title 
Index. The List of Collections is in alphabetical 
order, with contents note under each book. The 
Author Index gives name and dates of authors, 
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title of play, date of first production, variant and 
translated titles, joint author, translator, etc. The 
Title Index includes all forms of titles, variants, 
subtitles, and translated titles. 


C.B.I. Delayed 


Because the Government had urgent need for 
the cloth ordered for the 1942 annual bound 
volume of the Cumulative Book Index, publica- 
tion will be delayed several weeks until another 
lot of cloth is received. 


Income vs. Outgo 


The question is not so much what you paid for 
your last steak as what percentage of your salary 
was diverted to that (laudable) purpose. Recent 
newspaper headlines have featured the views of 
Ickes, Lewis and the WLB on this score. As is 
not surprising, they are not in complete accord. 
Even though a working agreement should be 
reached before this goes to press, the major prob- 
lem will be with us for the duration and during 
the postwar readjustments. The problem is Wage 
Stabilization and Inflation. The two are diametri- 
cally opposed and cannot exist in the same period 
What's the answer? To find not only one, but a 
dozen answers, read the latest Reference Shelf book 
carrying this title. It's a compilation of proposed 
solutions with pro and con arguments. All sides, 
creeds, and parties are fairly represented. 


: L.C. Subject Headings 


The first cumulated supplement to the fourth 
edition of Subject Headings Used in the Diction- 
ary Catalogs of the Library of Congress is now in 
the hands of subscribers. This cumulation includes 
all the quarterly supplements published by the 
Government Printing Office, together with new 
material through March 15th. The first monthly 
issue—that for April—has also been mailed to 
subscribers, and the April-May cumulation will 
follow promptly. 

A number of subscribers have commented favor- 
ably on the new method of combining headings 
and references in one alphabet, and others have 
written to tell us that the prompt publication of 
new L.C. headings each month is a service much 
appreciated. 

At the low annual subscription price of $2 every 
cataloger can have a set of these supplements. 
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World War 1939- 


Many people have written in to ask about 
headings for the Second World War which could 
be used in connection with the List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries, by M. E. Sears, 
(fourth edition, revised and enlarged by Isabel S. 
Monro, with classification numbers added, and 
notes defining the meaning and usage of about 
100 subjects). For the benefit of those who need 
these subject headings immediately, we suggest 
the following headings which will be included 
under World war, 1939- in the fifth edition of 
the Sears list which will be published in 1944. 


World war, 1939- (Use geog. 

—Aerial operations 940.544 

—Atrocities 940.54 

—Biography 920 

—Campaigns (Use geog. subdiv.) 

—Causes 940.5311 

—Children 940.53 

—Civilian evacuation. 
tion of civilians 

—Diplomatic history 940.532 

—Documents, etc., sources 940.53-940.54 

—Economic aspects 940.534-940.539 

—Evacuation of civilians 940.54 

—Finance 940.534-940.539 

—Food question 940.534-940.539 

—Governments in exile 940.534-940.539 

—Hospitals, charities, etc. 940.547 

—Humor, caricatures, etc. 940.549 

—Influence and results 940.531 

—Manpower 940.5318 

—Maps 940.549 

—Medical and sanitary affairs 940.547 

—Naval operations 940.545 

—Naval operations—Submarine 940.545 

—Peace 940.531 : 

—Personal narratives 940.548 

—Pictorial works 940.549 

—Prisoners and prisons 940.547 

—Propaganda 940.548 

—Public opinion 940.548 

—Rationing. See Priorities, Industrial; Rationing, Con- 
sumer 

—Reconstruction. 

—Refugees 940.54 

—Religious aspects 940.5315 

—Secret service 940.548 

—Songs and music 940.549 

—Territorial questions 940.531 

—Transportation 385; 387 

—War work 940.547 

—Women's work 940.547 


subdiv.) 940.53-940.54 


940.542 


See World war, 1939- Evacua- 


See Reconstruction (1939-  ) 


Interested in Movies? 


A suggestion has been made that the Wilson 
Library Bulletin feature news of motion pictures, 
both documentary and educational, which are avail- 
able for use in libraries. School librarians might 
find such information helpful to their visual edu- 
cation department. 


Librarians have been slow about using motion 
pictures as circulating material. Some of them are 
now beginning to have such collections and with 
the impetus which the war has given to the pro- 
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duction of non-theatrical government films, more 
libraries may become interested in this field. 

What do you think about films? Do you use 
them? Occasionally, regularly? How? Where? 
When? Would news of films in the Bulletin be 
helpful to you? The Editor will be glad to have 
your opinion. 


Author Index 


There are available a number of copies of the 
Author Index to A Guide to Material on Crime 
and Criminal Justice, by A. F. Kuhlman. Prepared 
by Dorothy Campbell Culver, the Index is in pam- 
phlet form (31 pages) and lists all authors ap- 
pearing in the Guide. On receipt of 10 cents for 
postage and handling, the Index will be forwarded 
to anyone requesting a copy. 


Please Correct Your Copy... 


In the biography of Grace Zaring Stone on 
page 1351 of Twentieth Century Authors, please 
strike out the words “a Nazi sympathizer’ in 
the next to last sentence. Mrs. Stone's son-in- 
law is not a Nazi sympathizer. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


Brown, Zaidee, THE LiprARY Key. 5th 
rev. ed. Single copy 70c; 10 or more, 
35c; 50 or more, 30c; 100 or more, 
25c. Ready in June 

——. SHORT CUTS TO INFORMATION: 
TIME SAVERS FOR TEACHERS, LIBRA- 
RIANS AND ALL WHO MUST FIND THE 
ANSWERS. Reprinted from The Library 
Key, 5th rev. ed. Single copy 25c; 
additional copies in same order 10c 
each. Ready in June 


Culver, D. C. AUTHOR INDEX TO GUIDE 
TO MATERIAL ON CRIME AND CRIMI- 
NAL Justice, by A. F. Kuhlman. 10c 


Johnsen, Julia E. WaAGE STABILIZATION 
AND INFLATION. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. 16, no. 4) $1.25 


Ottemiller, J. H. AN INDEX TO PLAYS IN 
COLLECTIONS. $2.50. Ready in June 


Sears, M. E. and Monro, I. S. List oF 
SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LI- 
BRARIES. 4th ed rev. $2.75 


SUBJECT HEADINGS USED IN THE DICTION- 
ARY CATALOGS OF THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS. Cumulative Supplements to 
the Fourth Edition. Subscription price 
$2 a year 


Thorne, S. M. and Gleason, M. N. Prep 
PIPER BROADCASTS: RADIO PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. About $2. Ready July first 
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Recent Wilson Books 


Other recent books reviewed in this depart- 
ment during the year are— 


Birth Certificates: A Digest of the Laws and Regu- 
lations of the Various States. E. H. Davis. 
1942. $1.50 

Book Selection for Secondary School Libraries. 
W. A. Heaps. 1942. $2.50 

The adolescent and his reading. 
phies. 

Catalog of Reprints in Series: 1942. R.-M. Orton. 
1943. $3.50 (lachoding supplements ) 

Lists new and out-of-print titles. 


Cataloging A Law Library. Elsie Basset. $5 


Course for the Storyteller: an Outline. R. B. Gal- 
braith. 1943. Single copy 25c; additional copies 
in same order, 10c each 

For volunteer workers, teachers, and librarians. 

Current Biography 1942. 1943. Service basis 

Lively, informative biographies, with photographs, 
pronunciation of difficult names, references to addi- 
tional material. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities: 1941-1942. $2.50 

Educational Film Catalog: 1943. $2 

Lists 2,500 films available for educational use. 
Federal Sales Tax. (Reference Shelf) 1942. $1.25 
Fiction Catalog. 1943. Service basis 

Author, title, and subject list of over 5,500 books 

of fiction. 

Find It Yourself. E. Scripture and M. R. Greer. 
1943. 30c; 10 or more copies in one order 15c 
each 

Instruction in the use of the library. 

Gateways to American History. H. M. Carpenter. 

1942. $2.25 


Criteria for selecting material for slow learners and 
analyses of 200 books used successfully in this field. 


Independence for India? J. E. Johnsen (Reference 
Shelf) 1943. $1.25 
Outlines the difficulties and offers possible solutions. 
Index to Children’s Poetry. J. E. and S. W. Brew- 
ton. 1942. Service basis 
Indexes in single alphabet children’s poems by title, 
subject, author, and first line. 
Know the South. A. Wofford. 1943. (Reading for 
Background No. 15) 35c 
List of books on the South, selected and annotated 
for school use. 
The Patients’ Library. M. F. Mason. 1943. $1 
Course in hospital library procedure. 
Permanent Price Control Policy. J. E. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf) 1942. $1.25 
The Picture Collection. M. Frebault. Sth ed. 
rev. 1943. $1.25 
Describes present-day materials and equipment, 
sources for pictures, methods of processing and _stor- 
age, classifying and charging. There is a directory of 
publishers of pictures, with a subject index. 
Plans for a Post-War World. J. E. Johnson. (Ref- 
erence Shelf) 1942. $1.25 


Radio Workshop Plays. J. M. Morris. Rev. ed. 
1943. $3 


Contains 26 royalty-free plays, with instructions for 
production, sound effects, timing, etc. 


With bibliogra- 
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Readings on Latin America. S. M. Galvan. (Read- 
ing for Background. No. 14) 1942. 35c 
An annotated reading list. 


Representative American Speeches, 1941-1942. 
A. C. Baird, ed. (Reference Shelf) 1942. $1.25 


Research Guide on Cooperative Group Farming. 
J. W. Eaton and S. M. Katz. 1942. $1 
Bibliography dealing with cooperative group farms 
from the earliest experiments to the cooperatives which 
have been developed recently. 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 4th 


ed. 1942. Service basis 
Contains 3,800 titles, and list of sources for pic 
tures. 

Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary Catalog 
of the Library of Congress: January 1941-March 
1943. 1943. $2 

Cumulated supplement to 4th edition. 
cludes monthly supplements to December 
1941-1943 cumulation. 

Twentieth Century Authors. S. J. Kunitz and H. 

Harceaft. 1942. $8.50 

iographies of 1850 writers whose work has been 
produced entirely or in part in the twentieth century, 
with portraits, lists of principal works, biographical 
and critical sources. 

University Debaters’ Annual; 1941-1942. E. M. 
Phelps. 1942. $2.25 

Wartime Censorship of Press and Radio. 
ence Shelf) 1942. $1.25 

A comprehensive survey of the subject. 

Who's Who in Library Service. C. C. Williamson 

and A. L. Jewett. 1943. Service basis 
Biographical directory of professional library work 
ers. 


Price in 
1943 and 


(Refer- 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 
ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. July 1942-June 1943 an 
nual bound volume. - Ready in July 
CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 1942 annual bound volume. 
Ready in June 
EDUCATION INDEX. July 1942-June 1943 annual bound 
volume. Ready late July 


Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 





The 


ack ‘Tales 


Collected by RICHARD CHASE. 


Folk tales of the simple boy, Jack, who always 
comes out on top, have been handed down 
from one story teller to another for generations 
in the mountains of North Carolina. They are 
now written out by a man who has spent many 
years in their collection and who understands 
their humor, atmosphere, and importance. I/ilus. 
by Berkeley Williams, Jr. $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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SERVICE. 
and SHORTAGES 


Here’s a problem book distributors all share equally: how to 
give the best service possible while facing shortages of trans- 
portation, shortages of materials, and—most important of all 
shortages of trained help. 
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You can do your part by remembering that the plainer, the more 
explicit, the more complete your orders are, the better they can 
be filled by people unfamiliar with books. 


When ordering by mail watch the simple, everyday details so 
easily overlooked. 


Be sure to include: 
1, Tite 3. PUBLISHER 
2. AUTHOR 4. Ir possipLe, Price. 


And despite shortages, efficient, swift service will be yours. 


A G McCLURG & CQO. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
333 EAST ONTARIO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PIED PIPER 
BROADCASTS 


Sylvia M. Thorne and Marion Norris Gleason 





That irresistible charmer of children, the Pied Piper is coming to life as 
narrator in a book of radio plays for children. 


The plays are divided into two or three parts, each part timed for a 15- 
minute broadcast. Two are complete in one part. 


Original music by Mrs. Gleason, a glossary of radio terms, sound effects 
and detailed production notes make the translation of the plays into action 
a simple pleasure. 


Contents : 
Rip Van Winkle The Sleeping Beauty 


Town Mouse and the Country Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Mouse Lamp 


Dick Whittington The Three Little Pigs 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 


READY IN JULY 2.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 950 University Avenue, N. Y. 
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E have often spoken of the end of the fiscal 

year as the time to take our latitude and 
longitude, to scrutinize the landscape far and near 
and to determine as accurately as possible where 
we have been and where we are going. We have 
lost the greater part of our business with foreign 
countries but, strangely enough, the needs of camp 
libraries, defense works, and other war-stimulated 
activities have brought us business to equal what 
we have lost. After the duration we hope to 
organize a clearinghouse through which foreign 
libraries may secure the publications of The Wil- 
son Company and we would secure for libraries in 
this country foreign publications that could not be 
secured during the war period. 

When we made plans for five-year cumulations 
of the Bibliographical Index and the Cumulative 
Book Index, the first ten-year volume of the Nine- 
teenth Century Readers’ Guide, and a new edition 
of the Union List of Serials, we had no prospect 
of another World War. Now we hope and believe 
that library book funds will hold up to normal at 
least for another year, and that we shall have a 
fair and normal sale for all of the publications. 
We have placed orders for the necessary paper for 
these volumes and cloth for the binding, but there 
is still the possibility that materials may be held 
up due to scarcity and government needs. 


It has always been our ambition to make every 
current publication that we undertake a continuing 
success. However we have found that evidently 
we have been doing too thorough and elaborate 
work in the compiling of Library Literature, mak- 
ing it too expensive, with the result that we have 
had only half as many subscribers as we had for 
Library Work published 1905-1911, and cumu- 
lated into a seven-year volume. We plan to dis- 
continue this for the duration and then revive it 
in simpler form with short abstracts, to be sold at 
a price that small libraries can afford, and yet give 
an adequate digest of all important library litera- 
ture. 


Union List of Serials 


After five years of preparation the Union List of 
Serials, second edition, is nearly ready for publica- 
tion. Thus this great cooperative project, which 
really had its origin back in the days of World 
War I, now comes to another important milestone 
in its career while the world is engaged in World 
War II. 

It was in 1915 that Malcolm G. Wyer, then 
librarian of the University of Nebraska, appointed 
Frank Peterson to the task of preparing a list of 
serials in the various libraries of that university. 
Later it was decided to include libraries in other 
Nebraska cities, thirteen in all. At the midwinter 
meeting of the American Library Association in 
Chicago in 1916 Mr. Wyer discussed plans for 
publication of the list, whereupon James T. 
Gerould, then librarian of the University of Min- 
nesota, Walter M. Smith, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and P. L. Windsor, librarian of 
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the University of Illinois, suggested that it be ex- 
tended to include their collections. Finally the 
plan was extended to include other important li- 
braries in the north-central region and some 
progress in the editorial work was made by the 
committee in charge, of which Clement W. An- 
drews, librarian of the John Crerar Library, was 
chairman. But World War I came along and 
stopped progress. 

Similar projects were under consideration for 
other parts of the country at the same time and it 
was obvious that a single national list would be 
more useful than numerous lists covering smaller 
regions. At the midwinter meeting of the -A.L.A. 
in 1921, The Wilson Company presented a plan 
for a national list which had been worked out in 
conformity with the opinions and preferences ex- 
pressed by more than forty of the larger reference 
and university libraries in reply to a questionnaire. 
The advantages of a single national list rather than 
a shelf full of local lists were so apparent that the 
Executive Board of the A.L.A. appointed an ad- 
visory committee, of which H. M. Lydenberg was 
chairman, to cooperate with the Company. 

The Committee sent out an appeal for support 
of the project, and as a result forty of the larger 
libraries finally entered into an agreement whereby 
each contributed $1200 and received twenty-four 
copies of the List, and also groups of smaller li- 
braries were formed in certain regions and these 
libraries then made up the guaranty between them, 
each library receiving a number of copies of the 
List in proportion to its contribution. Editorial 
work began in 1923 and the first edition of the 
Union List of Serials was published in 1927, and 
was followed by supplementary volumes in 1931 
and 1933. 

It soon demonstrated its usefulness. Five years 
after its publication a university librarian referred 
to it as “a monumental publication which has 
demonstrated its usefulness beyond all expecta- 
tions,” and later another librarian declared that 
“its value in interlibrary loans is incalculable.” 
Experience showed, however, that a national union 
list could be made even more useful by including 
the collections of more libraries. Some parts of 
the country—the Rocky Mountains region and the 
Southeastern states—were not well represented in 
the first edition, and frequently libraries borrowed 
serials from a distance which were available in 
near-by libraries not listed in the Union List. It 
was obvious that the inclusion of more libraries 
would make possible ‘“neighborhood’’ borrowing 
as well as “long distance’ borrowing. It is also 
hoped that the second edition of this Union List 
will make unnecessary in the future the compiling 
of state or regional union lists. 

In 1936 The Wilson Company began making 
plans for a new edition of the list. At its request 
another advisory committee was appointed by the 
American Library Association. Editorial work 
began in 1938 under Winifred Gregory, who had 
also edited the first edition. 
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TREND OF WILSON COMPANY SALES IN FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31 


A few statistics will show how the second edi- 
tion is designed to make “neighborhood” borrow- 
ing possible and increase the usefulness of the 
list in other ways. The first edition indicated the 
holdings of 225 libraries; the second edition has 
been checked for holdings by 652 libraries and 
every section of the country is now adequately 
represented. Many special libraries have been 
included. The first edition did not include the 
holdings of popular titles, such as Atlantic Month- 
ly, held by most large libraries; the holdings of 
these titles, which are borrowed frequently by 
many of the smaller libraries, are included in the 
second edition. There were 70,000 titles in the 
first edition; there are 115,000 in the second. All 
this has made necessary a much larger volume— 
more than 3000 pages of a larger page size, as 
compared with the 1580 pages of the first edition. 

Obviously this has been an expensive under- 
taking. At the outset the Committee and the 
Company decided not to use the plan of guarantor 
libraries which was used to finance the first edi- 
tion. Only the very largest libraries could use all 
of the twenty-four copies received for each $1200 
guaranty, and many libraries received copies which 
were of little use to them. Later many of these 
extra copies were distributed abroad under arrange- 
ments approved by the Company; others were re- 
sold in this country. The Advisory Committee 
and the Company decided that the second edition 
should be subsidized and the Committee was suc- 
cessful in obtaining a grant of $46,100 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation which was intended to 
cover the editorial expense. Cooperating libraries, 
Advisory Committee, and Company are all grate- 
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ful to the Foundation for this help. This grant 
paid for most of the editorial expense, but not all 
of it, and the Company took over the editorial 
salaries when the grant was exhausted. 

The Company has invested more than $70,000 
of its own money in this publication, not counting 
advertising and selling costs which are still to 
come. When we add to that the $46,100 Rocke- 
feller grant, and then remember the time and 
money spent by the 652 cooperating libraries in 
checking their holdings (a few of the larger li- 
braries spent as much as $10,000 on this work) 
we get an idea of how expensive such an under- 
taking can become. 

The problem of selling such a large and im- 
portant work at prices which would bring in 
enough money to cover expenses (the Company 
is publishing this work on a non-profit basis) has 
had our consideration for some time. It is obvious 
that if the smaller library is to use this edition for 
neighborhood borrowing and thus relieve the 
larger libraries of some of the burden of inter- 
library lending, prices must be within the reach 
of the smaller library. This suggested the service 
basis system of charging as the only method which 
will enable smaller libraries to purchase copies and 
thus make their contribution to the sum necessary 
to cover expenses, and a schedule of prices on the 
service basis has therefore been established. 

A supplementary service is planned and pre- 
liminary work on the first supplement has already 
begun. In keeping with its policy of publishing 
this work on a non-profit basis, profits from this 
second edition (if any) will be used by the Com- 
pany in the publication of the supplements. A 
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full history of the Union List of Serials covering 
the fifteen years of debate and planning, the pro- 
duction of the first edition followed by planning 
of improvements for the second edition, would 
fill a book. Perhaps that book will be compiled 
sometime. - 


Nineteenth Century Readers’ 
Guide, 1890-1899 


For years there has been a definite request from 
many librarians for an index to outstanding peri- 
odicals of the nineteenth century. A questionnaire 
sent to a number of important libraries throughout 
the country demonstrated a need for indexing the 
outstanding periodicals published from 1890 up to 
1900, when they were first included in the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature. 

When plans were made for Poole’s Index there 
were not enough large libraries to give the finan- 
cial support necessary to have the indexing work 
done in one place by one staff and, therefore, a 
large number of collaborators gave unstinted co- 
operation by indexing periodicals and sending the 
cards to Mr. Poole to be put into one alphabet. 
Since it would take almost as much time to go 
over this indexing and edit it as it would to do 
the indexing, it was impossible for Mr. Poole and 
his assistants to do a thorough job of editing. 
Also, at that time there was no published authori- 
tative list of subject headings which could be 
followed by indexers in various libraries through- 
out the country. Naturally, therefore, much sub- 
ject matter which might have been included under 
one subject was found under several more or less 
related subjects. Mr. Poole himself commented on 
this difficulty and mentioned such unpleasant sub- 
jects as graveyards, burying grounds, cemeteries, 
and mausoleums. 

Since some of the larger libraries had found it 
necessary to make their own card indexes to 
periodicals at considerable expense, this coopera- 
tive enterprise was unquestionably a great achieve- 
ment and a great benefit to the cooperating librar- 
ies. However, after a period of fifty years there are 
several times as many libraries needing this index- 
ing service, and they apparently consider that even 
at this late day it is well worth while to make a 
thorough index to these nineteenth century peri- 
odicals. One great need is for author entries 
which were, at the time Poole’s Index began, evi- 
dently considered to be of secondary importance. 
A check-list was prepared of the nineteenth cen- 
tury periodicals most important in reference work 
today, and submitted to a number of reference 
librarians who have acted as an unofficial advisory 
committee. From their votes on these titles, 51 
were selected for indexing. It was then decided 
that the first volume would cover the period 1890- 
1899. 

The new Union List of Serials reveals the fact 
that a goodly number of libraries have sets of 
these fifty periodicals and would probably welcome 
a thorough author, title, and subject index to 
them. There are enough such libraries so that it 
is hoped and expected that a division of the cost 
of production among them will not in any case 
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exceed the increased value that the index will 
bring to these sets of periodicals. It is estimated 
that the cost of the index will be equal to only a 
small part of the cost of the periodicals themselves 
and that the index will multiply their reference 
value. 

According to the standard practice of The Wil- 
son Company, all decisions regarding this publica- 
tion were made with the cooperation of many 
librarians who replied to our questionnaire. Li- 
brarians tell us what to do and how to do it and 
then we try to do as we are told and hope for 
the best, which of course means that we hope to 
get orders for the publication. 

If the sale of this Nineteenth Century Readers’ 
Guide: 1890-1899 is successful, we plan to pro- 
ceed with a volume covering probably the years 
1875-1889, and then, if it in turn proves success- 
ful, to carry the indexing of important periodicals 
back to 1800. About one-third of this first ten- 
year index is already in type, and it is expected 
that it can be published before the end of the year. 


Other Publications to Come 


From time to time we receive requests for new 
editions of the Firkin’s indexes to plays and short 
stories which are now largely out of print. A 
new Index to Plays in Collections will appear in 
June of this year, recording by author and title 
the plays listed in 327 collections, and a new 
short-story index is in process of compilation. 
There will be another Shankle book in the Fall, 
Current Abbreviations, an all-round collection 
covering government, Army, and Navy terms and 
organizations, as well as the old standbys. Several 
other titles for Fall publication are in progress. 


The War Affects Us! 


In some ways we are better off than we were 
during the First World War. There is a ceiling on 
the price of paper and binding materials so that 
there is as yet no runaway price. During the First 
World War paper cost twice what it costs now. 
However there seems to be danger of shortage and 
we have already reduced the weight of paper used, 
by Government order. 

Fortunately our editorial staff, being nearly all 
feminine, is not liable to be drafted for war work, 
and so far only one member has joined the 
WAAC. In our printing and other departments 
we have lost twenty-two young men to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces and we fear that a few more 
will be drafted. 

The threat of continuing inflation is a real worry 
because we sell our current indexes in advance by 
subscription, and so if the cost of production goes 
up substantially we are in a difficult position since 
we cannot increase a subscription that has been 
paid. If serious inflation does come we shall, of 
course, be forced to increase subscription rates 
when renewals are billed. We hope that our Gov- 
ernment will be able to carry out its pledge to 


curb inflation. 
H. W. Witson, President 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1943 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 








ASSETS 1903 1909 1915 1921 1927 1933 1939 1943 








Current Assets. $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 $435,427.83 $641,435.80 


Investments and 


Ge UR a aa” coe codon 7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 60,118.73 69,657.60 65,752.97 
Machinery and 

Le "vs a ohebe’” gseedues 13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 73,997.08 90,727.89 86,918.89 
Furniture and 

Fixtures .... 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 19,488.17 36,801.42 43,457.99 41,471.93 
Pe. St sree a ee et 128,084.29 151,414.16 303,959.12 422,303.59 428,980.91 





Total Assets . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,061,574.90 $1,264,560.50 

















LIABILITIES 

Current 

Liabilities .. $2,400.00 $36,364.39 © $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $23,393.23 $25,075.15 $64,749.88 $116,698.29 
ae 2 cs ancéisleucrPr cr necuede 30,254.98 75,887.24 142,238.72 234,139.17 287,907.68 402,750.25 


WE 6 oh udvdes ) dovacese..  bemebede 74,645.32 84,000.00 166,166.81 178,700.00 394,200.00 
Capital Stock*. 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 216,600.00 413,059.37* 485,429.17* 295,490.42* 


Seles 3... 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 26,475.40 36,783.09 44,788.17 55,421.54 
Total 
Liabilities .. $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,061,574.90 $1,264,560.50 














Profit and Loss Statements, 1941-1943 
































Year ended March 31 1941 1942 1943 
Surplus Begin- 
ning of Year .. $48,614.08 $53,654.43 $54,335.20 
Net Sales for 
[OS eae $794,903.02 $835,019.62 $939,686.61 
Miscellaneous 
Income ........ 18,232.78 19,152.76 10,097.84 
Gross Income .. $813,135.80 $854,172.58 $949,784.45 
ee ee == 
Cost of Sales .... $578,179.96 $595,808.68 $705,688.83 
Selling and Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
OE SOR 184,748.92 213,727.71 199,473.67 
Seer 27,525.57 26,439.22 26,586.61 
Total Cost and 
Expenses ...... $790,454.45 $835,975.01 $931,749.11 
eee —_ re 
Profits for Year.. $22,681.35 18,196.77 18,035.34 
$71,295.43 $71,851.20 $72,370.54 
Less Dividends .. 17,641.00 17,516.00 16,949.00 
Surplus End of 
LO ea $53,094.45 $54,335.20 $55,421.54 








*Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 

1In response to our offer to stockholders in 1939 and 1940, a large number exchanged their 7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock for 7% Debentures maturing 1944 to 1951. This accounts for the sharp reduction in the outstanding capital 
stock and most of the increase in the funded debt. 




















Mr. 
Lincoln’s 


Wite 


NNE COLVER discovered that Mary 

Todd Lincoln was a real person 
through a reference to an incident in the 
life of Adelina Patti. For two years 
Anne Colver had thought and read about 
Mary and then she says, “quite suddenly 
Mary began to be a living person. I 
saw the whole scene. Mr. Lincoln in 
his black suit, his face lined and tired. 
Patti, young and fresh, charmingly pretty 
and at the start of her career. I saw the 
two of them going quietly out of the 
room, and Mary left alone at the win- 
dow. They were so sure they under- 
stood why she wept. It was the song, 
of course—and her sorrow for Willie. 
But I wondered if it might not be for 
something more that Mary wept. And 
for the next six months I searched for 
what it might be.” 


Reading the records of Mary’s life, her 
letters and Mr. Lincoln’s letters to her, 
the diaries of the Washington ladies who 
went to the White House and gossiped 
about the “Republican Clodhopper” and 
his “pushing wife,” Anne Colver began 
to feel that the Lincolns were old 
friends. 

Her story of MR. LINCOLN’S WIFE 
is of a woman who lived in the shadow 
of a great legend—a story of marriage, 
of satisfaction and sadness, contentment 
and bitter disillusionment, and of a gulf 
of loneliness that could never be bridged. 


Mary Todd married Mr. Lincoln be- 
cause she loved him and never stopped 
loving him. From the modest house in 
Sprnngfield where she stubbornly guarded 
Mr. Lincoln against the criticism of her 
proud sisters who had married more suc- 
cessful men, Mary Todd went straight to 
the White House. 

That was her triumph until she dis- 
covered that she had walked into a 
storm of hate, gossip, and criticism far 
worse than anything she had dreamed of 
back in Illinois. 

Dramatic, full of momentous events, 
this biographical novel of MR. LIN- 
COLN’S WIFE is the Literary Guild 
choice for June. $2.50 
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CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 840) 


tory lessons to be incorporated in one of the 
courses in educational methods. 

7.. That budgets for school libraries be in- 
creased, rather than cut, in order to provide for 
the current demand for informational and techni- 
cal books relating to the war and the problems of 
adjustment which will follow. 






Recommendations—Public Libraries 


1. To extend the influence of the library as an 
educational agency essential to the dissemination 
of the principles of the democratic way of life 
among all people, library service should be equally 
available to all citizens of the state. 

2. Present public library facilities should be in- 
creased to provide for certain areas in the state at 
present without adequate public library service. 

3. In general those responsible for the develop 
ment of public library service should consider the 
need for: 

(1) More adequate library buildings planned specifi 

cally for library service and with definite provision 


for proper space for carrying on a complete pro 

gram of library service for children and youth. 

Adequate personnel with more trained librarians t 

administer the libraries. 

(3) Increased financial support. 

(4) Better book collections selected with the specif 
needs of the community which the library serves 
in mind. 


_ 
nN 
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4. Establishment of regional libraries which 
would result in stronger central libraries from 
which more effective service would be furnished 
the less populous areas. 





Calling All Children 


By LOU D. GREENLEE 

This is a little book of poems that children will read and 
love. The author knows their moods, visions, plans and even 
the characters with which they fill from time to time their 
‘“*humorous stage.”’ The author has heard the voices of the 
children. Many have perceived dimly; she has seen clearly 

There are many illustrations included in the book 
Cloth, $1.50, From Your Bookstore 


CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON 








ae in Prebinding of 
Books, and Binding of Books 


and Periodicals. 


WAGENVOORD & COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Complete Bindery Service 




















Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely to be in- 
cluded in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries, and Children’s Catalog. All selections are made with the aid of recog- 
nized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards may be ordered from The H. W. Wilson Company for all books 
in Readers’ Choice. 


Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, except July and August, with illustrated 
covers and a page of literary notes, and sold to libraries for distribution. When ordered for monthly 
delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season with the June issue, the 
prices are:—100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 25 copies, 35¢ per month; 
10 copies, 15¢c per month; a sample copy free. Send all orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 
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tion and financial necessity, his wife ever 


FICTION 
CTIO pressing both inducements.’ Library jour- 
- CARPENTER, MARGARET nal 


pro — perilous. Little 1943 307p ABOUT PEOPLE 


s to 2 Pg wa — _= pom ag a BREASTED, CHARLES 
or ound, talked gayly, aimost happily, : . 
about her visit to her brother's house, Dr “fuer (9 ane Pats ioe Stpey o James 


Bailey felt there was a hidden terror in . 
her story. Possibly a foolish thought, but Scribner 1943 436p front map $3.50 
“A son writes of his father, the eminent 


it changed his interest, almost unwillingly, 
from clinical to personal and, for this Oriental scholar, historian, archaeologist, 
reason, when he read of her death the next explorer . . . of the acquisition of equip- 
day, he knew that he must visit her ment for his chosen field, of study for 
brother’s house. What he found at first the ministry, of the first reachings towards 
was a normal household. What he found Egyptology, of long years of travel, teach- 
in the end was entirely unexpected.” ing and lecturing, of his writings and the 
Huntting realization of his dream.” Kirkus 


HILTON, JAMES, 1900- 
HERBERT, XAVIER, 1901- , : . 
Capricornia; a novel; foreword by Carl Story of Dr Wassell. Little 1943 158p 





Van Doren. Appleton-Century 1943 
648p $3 


Awarded the Commonwealth literary 
prize for the best Australian novel for the 
year 1937 

A story of frontier life in Northwest 
Australia before, during, and mostly after 
the first World war. It is built around 
the efforts of a halfcaste, the son of a white 
man and a native woman, to win a place 
for himself 


LEWIs, SINCLAIR, 1885- 
Gideon Planish; a novel. Random house 


1943 438p $2.50 

“Story of an oratorical charlatan, with 
dreams of swaying the masses, who mar- 
ries an extravagant girl who intends to 
gain success at any cost; of their ‘friends,’ 
who are mostly means toward that decep- 
tive goal; and the power of words. Gideon 
becomes many things—professor, dean, lec- 
turer, editor, ‘organizator'—through ambi- 


June 1943 


$1.50 

This book is about one episode in the 
career of Lt. Commander Corydon Wassell, 
the 58-year-old doctor from Kansas, who 
was awarded the Navy cross for gallantry 
and who successfully got his patients away 
from Java in the midst of the Japanese 
invasion 


Ho_Lt, Mrs RACKHAM 
George Washington Carver; an American 


biography. Doubleday 1943 342p 
illus $3.50 

Biography of one of the outstanding 
Negroes of modern times, who was born 
in slavery, and, at death, had attained dis- 
tinction as an educator and scientist, direc- 
tor of the department of agricultural 
science, Tuskegee institute. His laboratory 
experiments won him world-wide fame; and 
his profound knowledge of botany, agricul- 
ture, and soil economy enabled him to 
help his people in the South to better ways 
of living 
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IcKES, HAROLD LECLAIRE, 1874- 





Autobiography of a curmudgeon. Reynal 
1943 350p illus $3 


“An attempt . . . to give a candid ex- 
position of certain trends and episodes that 
particularly relate to newspapers and poli- 
tics as I have encountered them, not only 
during the past ten years in Washington, 
but previously in Chicago and other heter- 
ogeneous centers.” Introduction 


KRAUS, RENE, 1902- 


Young Lady Randolph; the life and 
times of Jennie Jerome, American 
mother of Winston Churchill. Putnam 
1943 372p illus $3.50 

Lady Randolph's social, political, and 
literary life to 1900 is described against 
the background of Victorian England 


ZWEIG, STEFAN, 1881-1942 


World of yesterday; an autobiography. 
Viking 1943 455p illus $3 


The author finished his autobiography in 
Brazil, shortly before his suicide. He wrote 
only from memory, without having any 
notes or documents. Interwoven with the 
story of his literary career, his travels and 
his friendships with great men in many 
a are reflections on general problems 
of life 


AROUND THE WORLD 


CurIE, EvE, 1904- 


Journey among warriors. Doubleday 


1943 501p $3.50 


An “account of a journey over battle- 
fronts of the world... Traveling under the 
auspices of the ‘Herald Tribune’ Syndicate 
and the Allied Newspapers, Ltd., London, 
(the author, visited, among other places, 
Iran, China, Free France, Russia,’ and In- 
dia. She met and talked with General 
Chiang Kai-shek and his wife, Wavell, 
Gandhi, and many others who are making 
world history. Packed with informative 
details and with imaginative descriptions of 
places visited.” Library journal 


WILLKIE, WENDELL LEwWiIs, 1892- 


One world. Simon & Schuster 1943 
206p $1.50 


“I had an opportunity to fly around the 
world in the middle of this war, to see and 
talk to hundreds of people in more than 
a dozen nations, and to talk intimately 
with many of the world’s leaders. . . In 
this book I have tried to set down as dis- 
passionately as possible some of my ob- 
servations and—perhaps not quite so 
dispassionately—the conclusions I have 
drawn from them.” Introduction 








NORTH AND SOUTH 


DRISCOLL, JOSEPH, 1902- 
War discovers Alaska. Lippincott 1943 


351p illus $2.75 

The author has “discovered Alaska for 
himself, from the aborigines to the gov- 
ernor, interviewing along the way a few 
of the important army and navy personnel 
and many of the eccentrics who are a part 
of the Alaskan scene. He; discusses 
... Alaska’s strategic importance, economics, 
rand) night life and ends with the con- 
viction that this long neglected country is 
the land of promise.” Baltimore 


MILLER, MAx, 1901- 
Land where time stands still; illus. with 


photographs by George Lindsay and 
the author. Dodd 1943 236p illus 


$3 

“This book is the record of a trip over- 
land in the fall of 1941 from San Diego 
to Cape San Lucas at the tip of Lower 
California. It is neither an adventure story 
nor a systematic study of the little-known 
Mexican province. It is simply a record 
of what I saw there, and such economic 
and sociological statistics as it contains arise 
incidentally from the story itself.” Fore- 
word 


SUBERCASEAUX, BENJAMIN, 1902- 
Chile; a geographic extravaganza; tr. by 


Angel Flores. Macmillan 1943 255p 
illus $3 

A geography, written by a Chilean, in 
which the people are studied together with 
the countryside, cities, and activities of 
each zone 


WAR ON ALL FRONTS 


BAYLER, WALTER LEWIS JOHN, 1905- 
Last man off Wake island; a first-person 


narrative as told to Cecil Carnes. 


Bobbs 1943 367p illus maps $2.75 

An eyewitness account of Wake, Mid- 
way, and Guadalcanal by a man who 
fought on all three. When he returned, he 
brought with him complete notes on his 
work and the war—and a diary. These he 
turned over to Cecil Carnes to put into 
shape for book publication 


CHILDERS, JAMES SAXON, 1899- 
War eagles; the story of the Eagle 


squadron.  Appleton-Century 1943 


349p illus $4 

A story of air fighting on the Western 
front; and of “‘the tactics and strategy be- 
hind the pilots in the . . . air war over 
Europe. Above everything else, however, 
it is the personal history of . . . the famous 
Eagle Squadron—who joined the RAF be- 
cause they loved flying and because they 
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wouldn't wait for the United States to get 
into war. Illustrated with more than 100 
photographs.” Huntting 


DoRLING, HENRY TAPRELL, 1883- 


White ensigns, by Taffrail ;pseud;. Put- 
nam 1943 280p $2.50 

“These are stories of a merchant cruiser 
tin the British Navy; whose captain was 
recalled to active service, and whose son 
is one of the young officers on a destroyer. 
The daily lives, the high moments of ad- 
venture, the hardships and dangers, the 
morale of the men, all are seen in Chenies’ 
work in convoy.” Kirkus 

The ships and principal characters of this 
story are entirely fictitious, but the stories 
are drawn from fact 


because we are using the theory behind 
Prussian tactics against an enemy which has 
studied and has been perfecting its tactics 
for years 


BASEBALL 


GRAHAM, FRANK, 1893- 
New York Yankees; an informal history. 


Putnam 1943 282p illus $3 

“Here are the origins of the Yankees, 
the men who made the team famous, and 
the players who contributed to its prestige. 
21 years with 13 pennants, 9 World Series, 
and many a record broken, makes quite a 
story of greatness in sport, nationwide 


GRAEBNER, WALTER, 1909- 


fame, and big business.” Kirkus 
Round trip to Russia; 49 illus. Lippincott 
1943 216p illus $3 


HUMOR 
“A correspondent who went to 


Moscow in the autumn of 1942, gives an FELD, ROSE CAROLINE, 1895- 
eye-witness report of the battle of Sophie Halenczik, American; drawings 
Stalingrad, and oth2r historical events .. . by alajalov. Little 1943 176p illus $2 
in eee including the Churchill and “Stories of Bohemian Sophie and her 
be and brn Mo —. sae Rome ne hig to become thoroughly American.” 

are o ? , irkus 

H Pe ge at work.” Baltimore Contents: Sophie’s son goes to camp; 
vasa Palas ‘ Sophie Halenczik’s greenhorns; Sophie’s war 
Dynamite cargo; convoy to Russia. Van- romance; Sophie finds a way; Sophie re- 


guard 1943 158p illus $2 

“A merchant seaman’s . . . story of the 
biggest convoy via Arctic waters that the 
British sent; through to Russia ;on; Sep- 
tember, 1942. When his ship was tor- 
pedoed and sunk, Fred Herman was picked 
up by a minesweeper and then transferred 
to a cruiser which was itself under con- 
stant . . . attack.” Huntting 


WINNING THE WAR 


CORSON, JOHN JAY, 1905- 


Manpower for victory; total mobilization 
for total war; with a foreword by P. 
V. McNutt. Farrar 1943 299p illus 
$2.50 

Contents: Manpower problem; Where is 
manpower required; Where has the man- 
power come from; Community at war; As 
manpower is exhausted; Where will ad- 
ditional manpower be found; Expanding 
manpower by training; Machinery for man- 
power mobilization; How shall we get man- 
power where it is needed; When “D-day” 
comes 


members; Sophie makes a speech; Sophie 
gets a pair of pants; Sophie's war-evacuée 
practice; Sophie sells war bonds; Sophie 
buys a present; A letter from Frankie 


JAPAN 


ECKSTEIN, GUSTAV, 1890- 
In peace Japan breeds war. Harper 1943 


326p $2.50 

A “recapitulation of a trip made in 1924, 
at the time of the Japanese Exclusion 
Act. . . Random impressions—incidents— 
legends here, history there, contacts with 
individuals, all point up a quality of that 
paradoxical people. . Assassination and 
harakari, language and religion, the Em- 
peror as a ‘sacred person’ but not the seat 
of power, Japanese family life . . . school- 
ing, personalities like Toyama, who found- 
ed the Black Dragon Society, and Yamagata 
who built the Japanese Army, are some of 
ony facets of Japan touched upon.” Kir- 
us 


OCCUPATIONS 


KERNAN, WILLIAM FERGUS, 1892- 
We can win this war. Little 1943 176p BROUGHTON, AVERELL MATTHEW 


$1.50 Careers in public relations; the new pro- 


This book deals in concrete terms with 
some of our failures and suggests a pattern 
for victory. The author comments on the 
lessons of Guadalcanal, of Dieppe, of North 
Africa. He insists that Germany has 
failed in strategy, and that we are failing 
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fession. Dutton 1943 255p $2 

“This is really the field of public in 
formation, whether provided about an in- 
dividual, a business corporation, a town or 
community, a nation or nations, or just a 
new idea.” The author 
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CARLISLE, NORMAN V. 

Your career in chemistry; with a preface 
by C. M. A. Stine. Dutton 1943 251p 
illus $2.50 

Contents: Industrial chemist; Chemists 
wanted; Agricultural chemistry; Forest 
products; Food industries; Plastics; Glass; 
Synthetic rubber; Textiles; Petroleum; 
Pharmaceutics; Explosives; Chemical war- 
fare; Metallurgy; Women in chemistry; 
More about women in chemistry; Bibliogra- 
phy 

FLIKKE, Mrs JULIA OTTESON 

Nurses in action; the story of the Army 
Murse corps; introduction by L. L. 
Gardner. Lippincott 1943 239p illus 





$2.50 

“This book was written . . . to offer 
to young women everywhere information 
about . . . the circumstances of the birth 


of the Army Nurse Corps, its development, 
the dramatic circumstances under which the 
nurses sometimes serve, the opportunity for 
travel and the love of service so richly 
given.” Foreword 
LINGENFELTER, MARY REBECCA, 1893- 
Wartime jobs for girls. Harcourt 1943 


226p $1.75 

Contents: On the home front; In the 
land army; In public service; In persona! 
service; In business and industry; In war 
production industries; When Uncle Sam 
signs the pay check 


RUBBER 


WILSON, CHARLES Morrow, 1905- 
Trees & test tubes; the story of rubber. 
Holt 1943 352p illus $3.50 
Contents: Rubber is vegetable; Rubber 
before Goodyear; Charles Goodyear; Ama- 
zon rubber; Malayan and East Indian 
rubber; Henry Fordlandia; Synthetics, or 
elastomers; Our rubber-dependent world; 
Singapore and Japan; Crisis; War and 
rubber; Looking forward; Notes; Baruch 
committee report, digest; Baruch committee 
report, complete; Chronology of Good- 
year's life; Bibliography 


SALVAGE 


MEIER, FRANK 

Fathoms below; under-sea salvage from 
sailing ships to the Normandie; illus. 
with photographs. Dutton 1943 319p 
illus $3 

“A thrilling tale of men against the sea 
in its most vicious and dangerous moods, 
and what you will read is true. It is... 
written by a man who. had thirty-eight 
years of experience as a diver and wrecker. 


The story covers every type of vessel, from 
the small sailing ship to the super-luxury- 
liner and the modern warship.” Prologue 


VICTORY GARDENS 


BURDETT, JAMES H. 
Victory garden manual. Ziff-Davis 1943 


128p illus $1.75 

“This book embodies lessons taught by 
the Victory Garden campaign, together 
with the experience and study of many 
years of home vegetable growing. Prac- 
tical use of the latest scientific discoveries 
in both nutrition and _ horticulture is 
described in a way that beginning garden- 
ers can easily understand.’ Introduction 


WILLIAMS, THOMAS ANTHONY, 1891- 
Old dirt dobber’s garden book; with 


illus. and charts. McBride 1943 246p 


illus $2.75 

“A guide for the gardener of every 
mood, interest and locality. Beginning 
with soils and their importance, the book 
successively covers trees and shrubs, lawns, 
annuals, perennials, vines and bulbs. Here 
are . . . tested methods of pruning; the 
kinds and uses of modern fertilizers; and 
other necessary information.” Huntting 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ATWATER, MONTGOMERY MEIGs, 1904- 
Ski patrol. Random house 1943 237p 


illus map $2 

This story has for background a western 
wild life conservation area. “The young 
hero’s adventures on ski patrol with his 
uncles, of the U. S. Forest Service and 
State Conservation Department, are written 
from the author’s own experience.” Junior 
literary guild 


BERRY, ROBERT ELTON 
Sextant and sails; the story of Nathaniel 


Bowditch; illus. by J. S. De Martelly. 
Dodd 1943 231p illus $2.50 


The life of the  sailor-scientist who 
taught American shipmasters how to navi- 
gate safely and surely by the stars. There 
were encounters with pirates and trading 
exploits in strange, far lands to add spice 
to his navigating experiments 


BriER, HowarpD M. 1903- 


Swing shift; illus. by S. Levenson. Ran- 
dom house 1943 265p illus $2 
“Young Dave, just out of school, gets a 
job in a Seattle shipyard working at top 
speed in war time. In his days off work 
he helps the Coast Guard Auxiliary patrol. 
Queer doings in the yard and up the coast 
arouse his suspicions and eventually he 
helps uncover some sabotage schemes in the 
nick of time.” Kirkus 
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LENT, HENRY BOLLES, 1901- 
Bombardier; Tom Dixon wins his wings 
with the bomber command; illus. with 
official, photographs, U. S. Army air 
forces. Macmillan 1943 171p illus $2 
This book tells the sy Oe the training 
of Tom Dixon as an army bomber. After a 
rigid and comprehensive course at the air 
base training school, he starts off in a 
great Liberator assigned to combat duty, 
proudly wearing the wings of a bombardier 

SCHOLZ, JACKSON VOLNEY 

Soldiers at bat. Morrow 1942 271p illus 


$2 

“A baseball player headed for the big 
leagues, enlisted in the army. All thru the 
first months of his stay in training camp 
Kip had to combat the distrust and gossip 
of his mates. But he proved to them that 
the reputation given him by a malicious 
reporter was false, and in time won respect 
and a corporal’s stripes.” Book rev. digest 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


BRYAN, CATHERINE 
Pito’s house; a Mexican folk tale, by 
Catherine Bryan and Mabra Madden. 
Macmillan 1943 ,40,p illus $1.50 


“When he could no longer endure his 
wife’s constant complaining that the house 
was too small, Pito went to the padre for 
help. The solution was as simple as it 
was surprising. This humorous little story 
with its bright pictures was taken from an 
old Mexican folk tale.” BkI. 

CLYMER, ELEANOR 
A yard for John; with pictures by 
Mildred Boyle. McBride 1943 94p 
illus $2 

The story of a small boy in a city apart- 
ment who wants a back yard tremendously. 
When John moves where there is a real 
back yard, and where nearby woods beckon 
to exploring, his dreams are realized 

SAINT ExupEérY, ANTOINE DE, 1900- 
Little prince; written and drawn by 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry; tr. from the 
French by Katherine Woods. Reynal 
1943 91p illus $3.50 

“A flier has ,a; forced landing in the 
Sahara. He is met by the little Prince of 
Asteroid B612. The Prince tells the flier 
of his experiences on many planets with 
men, flowers, and animals—all very quaint 
and strange—and the conclusion of it all 
is: “What is essential is invisible to the 

A delightful book of value to 


eye... 
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old and young.” 





COMMUNITY LIBRARY PROJECT 


(Continued from page 837) 
Children’s Catalog came, she carried it home 
with her every night for a month. 

After the cards were typed, we spent a 
whole day on alphabetting, using the rule 
that ‘‘nothing comes before something.” We 
made some variations in arrangement of his- 
tory and country cards. The whole scheme 
was to make it easy to file and to find, to 
encourage use of the books. 

Not until this was done did we tackle the 
cross-reference cards or checking of subject 
headings as an authority list, or discuss an 
authority list for names. That day was the 
most hectic of all the days in the organiza- 
tion of the library. 

When the building was finished, Du Pont 
trucks arrived for the moving. The books 
were packed in rayon boxes—boxes in which 
rayon is packed for shipment. Several jani- 
tors from the plant helped with the carrying. 
The moving was finished in record time. 

A dedication service was planned to say 
“thank you” to the Du Ponts and also to 
give the project publicity among the resi- 
dents of the village. Since there are many 
children in the village and they are among 
the most enthusiastic users of the library, a 
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special program was planned for them. The, 
village band gave a concert in front of the 
library before the main program, tradesmen 
and organizations sent flowers so that every 
table and desk had its own bouquet. 

That seemed to me to be the end of the 
story but the next fall a letter came from the 
librarian saying please couldn't they keep on 
learning things so that year was spent in 
studying reference books which the library 
bought. The next year problems of book 
selection were studied. 

In between times there were problems 
which came up in the day’s work. The vil- 
lage hobby committee wanted the library to 
cooperate in its Hobby Fair, to show how 
the library could help people who had hob- 
bies. Here again a husband came to the 
rescue, providing a hobbyhorse which was 
fed library books, with a mechanical gadget 
making its tail go up and down while its 
eyes rolled from side to side. Twelve sepa- 
rate displays for hobbyists surrounded the 
horse. Dish gardens, china and glass collect- 
ing, and stamp collecting were among the 
hobbies exhibited. Exhibits have been an 
outstanding feature of the library ever since 
it was opened. 
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U.S., 372; discussion (Kunitz) 
408, (Graves) 504 

Carpenter, H. McC. Gateways to 

merican History, note, 62, 160, 
254; Non-Readers Read, 646 

Case History Approach to College 
Student Reading (Stewart) 220 

Cashman, ‘ English Classes 
Come to the Library, 127 

Cataloger Bites Dog (Conroy and 
Dufty) 

Cotalegine. Catalog of the Future 
(Oertli) 448; Cataloger Bites Dog 
(Conroy and Duffy) 822; Cataloger 
Listens to Some Opinions on the 
Card Catalog (Howell) 820; De- 
fense of subject catalog (Kirkpat- 
rick) 330; Philosophical Analysis 
of Cataloging, 443; reply, Cata- 
loger Bites Dog (Conroy and 
Duffy) 822 

Cataloging a Law Library 
ann. 62, 255 

Catalogs, Union Catalog of the West- 
chester Library Assn, note, 660 

Cedar Rapids, lowa, Public Library, 
publicity project, il 541 

Censorship of books, Is a Public Li- 
brary Its Brother's Keeper? (But- 
terfield) 835 

Charlotte, N.C., Public Library, pub- 
licity project, 554 

Cheney, Frances, Current Reference 
Books, 248, 348, 412, 470, 572, 
668, 764, 848 

Chicago, Museum of Science and In- 
dustry Library, exhibit—*'Yester- 
day's Main Street’’ (1910) Howell 
792 

Chicago Public Library, exhibit of 
services and activities (Kelly) 33; 
ss project, il 553; Hild 
egional branch, publicity project, 
il 548; Woodlawn Regional rete 
Display- of-the-Month, 145 

Child Welfare Library (Taylor) 671 

Children, library =i with, Library 
Want Ads (Riley) 727 

Children’s libraries, Children in a 

mocracy: Report of the Library 
Sub-Committee of the Delaware 
White House Conference, 840; 
Classroom in the Public Library 
(Babney) 108; Springfield Chil- 
9 Know Their Authors (Brown) 


( Basset ) 


Children's literature, Facing the War 
pA Our Young People (Taylor) 
Children's Poetry, 
ton) ann. 61, 672 
Children’s reading, Defense on the 
Home Front (Potter) 659; Getting 
Youngsters to Read (Simpson) 111; 
ow'’s Your Memory, Bal? (Fen- 
ner) 801; Keep ‘Em _ Reading 


Index to (Brew- 
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Children’s reading (Continued ) 
(Jennings) 704; Let’s Read: sug- 
gestions for promoting reading of 
children and young people, 734 

China, What One hould Know 
About (LC) ann. list, 47 

Christmas displays, 317, 339, 537 

Church, B. Reference Work in the 
Junior College Library, 236 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library, ee 
licity project, il 537, 553; Vaca- 
tion reading ~ a 747; Science 
and Industry doll house, 750 

Circulation Ronse % Control by 
Punched Cards, Montclair, N.J., 
Public Library, 147 

Circulation System Based on an In- 
definite Loan Period (McGaw) 452; 
comment, (Burgess) 693 

Civilian defense, ublicity, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa, "Public Library, 541 

Classroom in the Public Library (Bab- 
ney) 108 

Clearfield, Pa. Jr. High School, Book 
week celebration, 136 

Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, pub- 
licity project, il 548, 557 

Cleveland's School Libraries (Ben- 
hoff) 716 

Closing of libraries, letter (Kane) 600 

College Libraries, Case History Ap- 
proach to College Student Reading 
(Stewart) 220; Order Routine for 
the Small Cotle e Library (Allez) 
642; Reference Work in the Junior 
College Library (Church) 236; 
Service Area of a Teachers College 
Library (Byrnes) 724 

Color, Cater to (Shull) 531 

Columbia University Library, receives 
collection on social legislation, 337 

Community Table in a Small Library 
(Foster) 528 

Conroy, M. C. and Duffy, M. L. 
Cataloger Bites Dog, 822 

Conservation number, ann. 757, 842 

Consumer education, Consumer Edu- 
cation Class, Librarian in a (Lynn) 
201; Consumer—Shock Troop for 
Home Defense (Hanson) 195 

Consumer in the War, available from 
New York Public Library, 568 

Cook, D. E. and Rahbek-Smith, Eva, 
Educational Film Catalog, ann. 
479, 672 

Cooperating on the 
(Long) 200 

Copernicus, Libraries in the Days of 
(Mizwa) 616 

Corinth, N.Y., B nee 

licity Piciect, 300 

Corle, Edwin biog. sketch, 498 

Council on Books in Wartime, List of 
recommended books, 409, 661; list 
of Nazi banned books, how to ob- 
tain, 842 

County Librarians (McDearman) 156, 
346, 472, 670 

County libraries, A Bookmobile Dies 
(Logasa) 460; County Library for 
Victory (Potter) 832; The Good 
Custodian (Knief) 405 

Courtesy cards, for Bloomfield, N.J., 
ree Public Library, 556 

Crossword puzzle, 137 

Crow’s Nest (Lyle) 146, 
334, 468, 563, 754 

Cundiff, R. E., Community 
Project, 837 

Current Biography, note, 351, 479, 
575, 672 

Current Library Favorites, 6, 78, 176, 
270, 366, 430, 494, 592, 686, 782 

Current Reference Books (Shores) 55, 
152, (Cheney) 248, 348, 412, 470, 
$72. 668, 764, 848 

Cutter, Annie Spencer, 


Home Front 


Library, pub- 


(Bruder) 


Library 


retirement, 281 


Dana, John Cotton, 
lic relations, 532; 
532 

Davidson, Margaret, 
What and How, 454 

Davis, E. H. Birth Certificates: a 
Digest of the Laws and Regulations 
of Various States, ann. 62, 350 

Daudet, Léon, obit. 8 


or 532; on pub- 
ublicity Amaia, 


Discarding: 


Dayton, Wash., High School Library, 
k drive, 751 

De Roussy de Sales, 
obit. 366 

Deaderick, Lucile, A.L.A. Notes, 60, 
4, 247, 347, 414, 478, 574, 665, 
7 ’ 

Defense on the Home Front (Potter) 


Count Raoul, 


659 
Democracy, Children in a Democracy: 
Report of the Library Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Delaware White 
House Conference, 840; Democracy 
at War, Role of Information in a 
(Blakely) 387 
Jr. Introductory 


V., 

‘ Library Public Relations 
Council, meeting, 381 
Denver, ‘Colorado, Public 
publicity project, il 538 
s Moines, Iowa, Public Library, 

publicity project, il 543 
troit, Mich., Public Library, pub- 
licity project, il 535 
Dioramas, Book Week 
(Hotchkiss) 140 
Discarding: hat and How (David- 
son) 454 
Display-of-the-Month (A.L.A.) 145, 
241, 332, 404, 467, 566, 664, 732. 


Library, 


Dioramas 


8 

Display Techniques (Kelly) 732 

Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities: 1941-1942, 
ann. 254 

wr Hat U. S. Govt. depository, 

Doll house, built by Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Library, 750 
rsett, P. F., Looking at Depart- 
ment Heads, 651 

Drickamer, Jewel, De We Prove We 
Are Professional? 763 ; Junior Li- 
brarian Looks at Library Radio 
Publicity, 342; Junior Librarians 
Section, 154, 342, 474, 762; Read- 
ers on the Run, 310 

Drucker, P. F. biog. sketch, 368 

Duffus, R. L., biog. sketch, 10 

Duffy, M. L. See Conroy, M. C. jt. 
auth. 

Dunkley, Grace, School 
Guidance, 730 


East Rutherford, N. J., High School, 
Book week celebration, il 138 

Easton, Pa., Wilson Borough High 
School, Book week celebration, 131 

Eaton, and Katz, S. M. Re- 
search Guide on Cooperative Group 
Farming, ann. 158, 354 

Education for Living (Vickers) 654 

Education Needs the Librarian (Hol- 
lis) 326 

ar emcsan Film Catalog, ann. 479, 

672 


Edwards, Dorothy, Romance of Ken- 
tucky Libraries, 293 

Elmhurst Branch, Queens Borough 
Public Library, young people's al- 
cove, 238 

Embree, Raymond, A Prison Library 
in Wartime, 814 

Endicott, N.Y., Public Library, Book 
fair dis lay, 736 

England, play Libraries under War 
Conditions (Williams) 41 

English Classes Come to the Library 
(Cashman) 127 

Escape Literature, Question of (Pol- 
lak) 105 

Estes, J. A., Racetrack Library, 812 

Evans, Mayme, Harry Comes to the 
Library, 292 

Exhibits, Books Around the World, 
138; Community Table in Small 
Library, 528; Display-of-the-Month, 
145, 241, 332, 404, 467, 566, 664, 
732, 841; Display "Techni ues 
(Kelly) 732; Eye Catchers, window 
displays in York, Pa., Martin Me- 
morial Library, 546; "Great Lakes 
Exhibit, Cleveland Public Library, 
548 ; Greenwich, Conn., Library, 
garden exhibit, 838; Library, Hub 
of the School (McAdoo) 714; 
Metropolitan Library in Action 
(Kelly) 33; Model Exhibits, for 


Library and 
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Exhibits (Continued) 

Book Week, 141; Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry Library, Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, ‘‘Yesterday’s 
Main Street,’ 792; Museums Come 
to the Library (Walters) 701; mys- 
tery story exhibit, 185; Printed in 
San Diego, 565; Rochester, N.Y., 
Public Library, Display-of-the- 
Month, women at war, 732; 
Sources for free and inexpensive 
display materials ; comp. Oy auiee 
Kelly, 332; Walls Come Tumbling 
Down (Wessells) Armistice day ex- 
hibit and open house, 520 

Evanston, Ill., Public Library, pub- 
licity project, 540 

Fair, Victory Garden Fair (Shull) 
839 

Fairfield, Conn., Memorial Library, 
Book week celebration, il 140 ; 

Fansler, M. R., A Garden Center in 
Albany, 838 | : 

Farmer’s professional library, 546 

Farming as an Occupation (Tyler) 
ann. 843 P 

Fascism, attacked (Kunitz) 333 

Fast, Howard, biog. sketch, 82 

Fellowships, see Scholarships 

Fenner, Phyllis R., ow's 
Memory, Pal? 801 

Fiction, Fiction Catalog, ann. 61, 
416; Novels Too to Miss, 
list, 843; One hundred questions 
on books of fiction (Patterson) 117 

Filing, Filing Plan for Press Releases 
of War Agencies (Armstrong and 
Grieder) 400; mechanical aspects 
of vertical file, bibliography, 240 

Films, Films for America at War, 
note, 715; Film forums, note, 338; 
N.Y. Univ. Film Library, subject 
list, 418 ; 

Finance, Preparing the Library Budget 
(Gleason) 396; What's Your Li- 
brary Worth? A B C of Valuation 
(Thomson) 113 

Find It Yourself 
Greer) ann. 479 _ 

Fines, Calling All Fines (Fox) 321 

Folders and booklets, Portland, Ore- 
gon, Library Assn, folder, 556; 
White Plains, N.Y., Public Li- 
brary, folder, 555 

Folk songs, Records of 
Folk songs obtainable, 758 __ 

Fond du Lac, Wis., Public Library, 
Victory Vacation Club, 741 ; 

Fooks, Virginia, Newspaper and Li- 
brary Cooperation, 705 : 

Foreign Affairs, Library of Council 
on, supplies data, 339 

Fort Belvoir, Va., poster map, 15 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa, Library, 
WAACS Read, Too, 791 

Fort Monmouth, The Library at, 807 

Foster, F. M., Community Table 

in Small Library, 528 

Fox, B. G., Callin All Fines, 321 

Frebault, Marcelle, Bictare Collection, 
Sth rev. ed. ann. 576, note, 768 

Frederick, J. T., radio transcripts 
available, 54 


Your 


(Scripture and 


American 


Galbraith, R. B., Course for the 
Storyteller: an Outline, ann. 673, 
note, 767; Storytelling: A War- 
time Activity, 723 

Galesville, is., Public Library, 
ook week celebration, il 143 

Gallagher, Marjorie, Firearms, Books, 
and the Man, 

Galvan, S. M. Readings 
America, ann. 62 

Gardens, Garden Center in a Li- 
brary (Fansler) 838; Victory Gar- 
den Fair (Shull) 839 

Garrison, G. J. Peacetime Story, Vir- 
gin Island Libraries, 622; Yours 
7 the Trying (publicity projects) 
561 


Gartland, H. J., Military Library in 

_ the eaerene School, 810 

Gary, Indiana, Public Libtary, Dis- 
play-of-the-Month, 664; 
project, 537 


on Latin 


publicity 
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Gates, Marguerite L. Resignation from 
Newark Public Library, (letter) 52 

Gateways to American History (Car- 
penter) ann. 62, 160, 254 

Gifford, F. M. Telephone Reference 
Service, 630 

Gimbe! Centennial celebration, 558 

Gitler, R. L. Right Person for the 
Right Job, 633 

Gleason, Dorothy, Preparing the Li- 
brary Budget, 396 

Gleason, M. N. See Thorne, S. M., 


jt. auth. 

Goshkin, Ida., Public Library Co- 
operation with Labor Organizations, 
306; reply (Kalish) 438 

Government, When the Army Governs 
(Huntington) 816 

Government publications, Outstand- 
ing U.S. Government Publications 
of 1942, list (Melinat) 826 

Grady, Marion, Ninety Years a 
School Librarian, 226 

Grafton, Ernestine, Rural library serv- 
_ice without bookmobile, 346 

Great Lakes exhibit, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library, 548 

Greenwich, Conn., 
Center, 838 

Greer, M. R. See Scripture, Elizabeth, 
jt. auth. 

Grieder, E. M. 
jt. auth. 

Guidance of students, School Library 
and Guidance (Dunkley) 730 


Hadley, T. H., Before and After 
Pearl Harbor, 620 

Hale, Nancy, biog. sketch, 370 

Halvorsen, E. . Young Librarian 
and Book Selection, 234 

Hanover, N.H., Dartmouth College 
Library, publicity project, il 545 

Hanson, . OO. Consumer—Shock 
Troop for Home Defense, 195 

Harry Comes to the Library (Evans) 


92 

Hartford, Conn., Public Library, pub- 

eons Project, sag 
astings, Nebraska, Carnegie Library, 
Book week celebration, il 134: 
Vacation reading project, 735 

Havighurst, Walter, biog. ‘sketch, 788 

Hawthorne, N.J., High School, Book 
week celebration, il 137 

Haycraft, Howard, biog. note, 254; 
see also Kunitz, S. J. jt. auth. 

Hayner, C. I. Introducing the Li- 
brary to Young People, 230 

Heaps, W. S. Book Selection for 
Secondary School Libraries, ann. 
158, 256, 416 

Heard, Gerald, biog. sketch, 594 

Henry, George H. Past Into Present, 
699 

Hershey, Pa., Community Club, Book 
week poem, 133 

High School Library League (Ulrich) 


Library, Garden 


See Armstrong, John, 


, Library Borrows a Good 

Idea _from the Army, 728 

Hill, Gertrude, Small Library's War- 
time Effort, 626 

Hoarder in a Stew (Brown) 537, 692 

Hollis, E. V. Education Needs the 

ation. 326 
ome economics, Cooperatin Oo 
the Home Front (Long) 200° P 

Home libraries, survey, 131 

Hope, _ Constance, or. 385; 
licizing the Likessy as 
Weapon, 382 

Hospital libraries, 
(McNair) 300 

Houston, Texas, Public Library, Dis- 
play-of-the-Month, 841; Sidne 
Lanier Jr. High School, Book wee 
celebration, il, 133 

Howe, H. L. I Hire a Man, 312 

Howell, Henrietta, The Catalog or 
the Donkey: A Cataloger Listens 
to Some Opinions on the Card 
Catalog, 820 

Howser, M. B. In Defense of News- 
paper Editors, 518 

Huntington, T. W., When the Army 
Governs: the Literature of Mili- 
tary Government, 816 


Pub- 
War 


Books a la Cart 


Illustrations 

Airplane display, 618, 644 

Akron, Ohio, Public Library, R. A. 
Patron, 298; 3 displays, 560 

Anderson, S.C., Public Library, 
farm book exhibit, 546 

Army camp equipment, 521 

Baltimore, Md., Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, map collection, 551; Dis- 
play-of-the-Month, 241 

Beatrice Winser Bookplate, 410 

Berwyn, Ill., Public Library, 4 
book week displays, 141 

Bible salvaged from ruins, 559 

Book-Jacket Clothesline, 746 

Book Week poster, 116 

Broadside, -Y., Public Library, 
Hamilton Fish Park Branch, 523 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Public Library, 
card catalog, 444, 447; War In- 
formation Exhibit, 53 

Budget poster, 547 

Buffalo, Y., Public Library, ex- 
hibits, 702, 703 : 

Career display, 730, 738 

Carlisle, Pa., High School 
displays, 714, 715 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Public Library, 
display, 541 

Charlotte Amalie, St. 
V.I., Public Library, 624 

Chautauqua, N.Y., Smith Memorial 
Library, Maparium, 529; Pro 
gram Table, 528, 530 

Chicago Public Library, Display-of 
the Month, 145; Metropolitan li 
brary in action, exhibit, 33; Hild 
Regional Branch, window dis 
play, 548 

Children reading, 647 

Chillicothe, Ohio, 
formatory Library, cell 
brary unit, 815; reading 
814 


Library, 


Thomas, 


Federal Re 
house li 
room, 


Chinese children read books given 
by Iowa school children, 734 
Christiansted, St. Croix, V.I., Pub 
lic Library, 622 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library, 

Wartime Santa Claus, 538 
Clackamas County Library, Ore 
gon City, Oregon, Bookmobile, 
305; Sugar-Loaf Symphony, 667 
Cleveland Public Library, book dis 
play, 310; noon-hour book re- 
view, 311; war information cen 
ter, 721; Benjamin Franklin 
School, primary library project, 
717; East Technical High School, 
photography club, 719 
Community table display, 528 
Denver, Colo., Public Library, pic- 
torial publicity, 539, 618 
Dickens statue, Clark Park, Phila., 
465 


Document display, 544 

Doll collection, 731 

Earlham College Library, 
mond, Ind., exhibit, 243 

Endicott, N.Y., Public 
Book fair display, 736 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
lyn Branch, 30 

Fairfield, Conn., Memorial 
dioramas, 140 

Fire-fighting equipment, 525 

Flagstaff, Arizona, Public Library, 
627; war information center, 626 

Florida State College, document 
display, 544 

Fort Monmouth, N.J., Signal 
Corps Library, browsing, 807; 
children’s corner, 809; rolling li 
brary in hospital, 808 

Galesville, Wis., Public Library, 
window display for book week, 
143 

wer Indiana, Public Library, Dis 
play-of-the-Month, 664 

Great Lakes exhibit, 549 

Greenwich, Conn., Library, 
munity garden center, 837 

Hazleton, Pa., Book week exhibit, 
122, 123 

Hastings, Neb., Carnegie 
book week display, 134 


Rich 
Library, 
Brook- 


Library, 


Com- 


Library, 
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Illustrations (Continued) _ , 
Houston, Texas, Public et, 


Display-of-the-Month (A 
841 


Imperative Book poster, 409 
International Book Visiting, 743 
Invitation to Read, 753 
Johnson, Dr. Johnson’s home in 
Gough Sq., London, 758 | 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Public Library, 
car card, 537; sign, 536 __ 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Library, 
Display-of-the-Month, 332 
Recnslend Racetrack Library, 813 
Kern County, Calif., Free Library, 
8 photographs, 406, 407 
Kilgore, Texas, exhibit, 130 
Lancaster County, Nebraska, Time 
for the Bookmobile, 461 | 
Lawrence, Kansas, Free Public Li- 
brary, Book week displays, 135 
Liaison officer in the library, 729 
Library public relations meeting, 
Town Hall, 385, 389 
Lincoln, Neb., City Library, hospi- 
tal book truck, 663 
Local dealers doll house, 750, 751 
London, Books sent from America, 
46; destruction of Bible, Univer- 
sity College Library, 42; R.A.F 
Library, 45; wreckage of Univer- 
sity College Library, 43 
Los Angeles, Calif., school chil- 
dren, 733; Public Library, Dis- 
play-of-the-Month, 566 
Maparium, 529 
Memorial bookplates, 540 | 
Metropolitan Library in Action, an 
exhibit of the services and ac- 
tivities of the Chicago Public 
Library, 33 
Milwaukee, Wéis., Public Library, 
Fourth-graders find books, 108; 
Children reach for ‘ Pig-O- 
Wee,’ 109; children have books 


charged, 110 
Minneapolis, Minn., Public Li- 
brary, Display-of-the-Month, 
404; vacation exhibit, 843; Uni- 
versity Library, war exhibits, 825 
Model playhouse, 742 
Models of scenes from books, 751 
Mystery story exhibit, 185 
Napa, Calif., Book fair, 132 
Nelson, B.C., Municipal Library, 
stained glass window, 
New Haven, Conn., Free Public 
Library, civilian defense exhibit, 


54 

New York Public Library card 
catalog, 445, 450; Sewing on the 
90th star, 542; window display 
at Lord and Taylor's, 806 

Newark, N.J., Public Library, Dis- 
play-of-the-Month, 476 | 

Newburyport, Mass., Patriotic win- 
dow Tievias, 635 

Oakland, Neb., Public Library, 
Book week display, 121 

Old Hickory, Tenn., Community 
Library, 837 

Ontario, Calif., Public library, 
children dressed as book charac- 
ters, 129 

Opp, Ala.,, Book 
display, 131 

Peoria, Ill., E. S. Willard Branch 
Library a 561 

Pictographs, Wash. Co. Free Li- 
brary, Hagerstown, Md., 147 | 

Pomona, California, Public  Li- 
brary, book Christmas tree, 339 

Portland, Oregon, Public Library, 
folder illustration, 556 | : 

Poster, map of Fort Belvoir, Va., 
15 


library, week 


Poster, U. S. News Review, 469 

Queens Borough Public Library, 
Elmhurst Branch, young people's 
alcove, 239 

Quiz Kids and _  four-and-twenty- 
blackbirds pie, 125 

Reader on horseback, 745 

Reading chart, 139 

Reading outdoors, 752 

Rochester, N.Y., Public 
Display-of-the-Month, 732 


Library, 
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Illustrations (Continued) 

Roosevelt, Mrs., presents manu- 
script of President's radio ad- 
dress to N. Y. Public Library, 
245 ts: 

Rural circulating library, activities, 
724, 725, 726 

St. Louis, Mo., Buder Branch Li- 
brary, sign, 240 

St. Thomas, V.I., Public 


623 
Sandusky, Ohio, Library Assn, 
Reading for Fun club exhibits, 
737 
Scenes from books, 128 
Scotia, N.Y., School Library bul- 
letin board display, 118 
Sioux City, Iowa, Leeds High 
School Library, readers, 847 
Skaneateles, N.Y., High School 
Library, Christmas book tree, 317 
Soap pac i newer $12, 513 
Somerville, N.J., Public 
Book Week exhibit, 117 
Speaking of Books broadcast, 613 
Springfield, Mass., City Library, 
East Springfield Branch, _ story 
hour, with Clare Newberry, 711; 
children’s librarians, 710; Robert 
McCloskey and Thornton Bur- 
gess, 710 
Streetcar Pass, 543 
Student Artists, and Their Au- 
dience, 553 
Superior, Wis., Public 
Christmas tree, 345 
Syracuse, N.Y., Public 
garden display, 569 
Travel Club display, 745 
Vincennes, Indiana, Public Library, 
Centennial display, 558 
Visual training aids, 526, 527 
War information center exhibit, 31 
Warrington Mechanics Inst., Lan- 
cashire, Eng., Perambulating Li- 
brary, 514 
Whitman, Walt, 
leigh Cemetery, 
Jersey, 573 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Library, cooperative exhibit, 740 
Window display of neighborhood 
honor roll, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Public Library, 543 
Independence for India? 
ann. 575 
Index to Children's Poetry (Brewton) 
ann. 61, 672 
Index to Plays in Collections 
miller) ann. 852 
Indexes, Checking of, 280, comment 
(Merrell) 373; Combination Index 
for Pamphlets, Clippings, Maps, 
(Oltman) 329; Indexes in Ameri- 
can Libraries, Local (Ireland) 154 
Institutes, New York-New _ Jersey- 
Connecticut Regional Institute on 
War and Postwar Issues, resolu- 
tions, 766; University of Chicago 
Library School, 7th annual _insti- 
tute discusses function of library in 
wartime, 149 
Introducing the Library to 
People (Hayner) 230 
Invitation to the Dance (anon) 320 
Ireland, N. O., Local Indexes in 
American Libraries, 154 


Library, 


Library, 


Library, 


Library, 


Har- 
New 


tomb in 
Camden, 


Osterhout Free 


(Johnsen) 


(Otte- 


Young 


Jackson, Schuyler and 
in Synonymy, 219 
Jacksonville, Fla., Public 
publicity project, 501 
Jamaica, N.Y., Queens 
Public Library, publicity 

il 541 

James, Will, obit. 176 

Jameson, R. D., What One Should 
Know about China, 47 

Jennings, Edith, Keep ‘Em Reading, 
704 


Laura, Latest 


Library, 


Borough, 
project, 


Jewett, A. L. See Williamson, C. C. 
jt. auth. 

Johnsen, J. E. Permanent Price Con- 
trol, ann. 62; Independence for In- 
dia, ann. 575; International Fed- 
eration of Democracies, ann. 61; 
Plans for a Postwar World, ann. 


Johnsen, J. E. (Continued) 
1; age Stabilization and Infla- 
tion, ann. 852 

Jones, Ruth, Functional Library, 325 

Jordan, Philinda, Librarianship vs. 
Librarycraft, 324 

Junior Librarians Section (Drick- 
amer) 154, 342, 474, 762 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Public 
publicity project, il 537 
Kalispell, Montana, Carnegie city li- 
brary, Vacation reading project, 
748 

Kane, N. Famous First 
More First Facts, ann. 350 
Kansas City, Mo., Public 
Display-of-the-Month, 
licity project, il 535 
Katz, S. M. See Eaton, J. W. jt. 


auth. 

Kazin, Alfred, biog. sketch, 432 

Keeneland Rareteas Library, 812 

Kelly, Matilde, Display Techniques, 
732 ; Metropolitan Ebay in Action, 
An Exhibit of the Services and 
Activities of the Chicago Public 
Library, 33 

Kentucky Libraries, Romance of (Ed- 
wards) 293 

Kilgore, Texas, Public Library, Book 
week celebration, il 130 

Kirkpatrick, L. H., Defense of Sub- 
ject Catalog, 330; Philosophical 
Analysis of Cataloging, 443; re- 
ply, Cataloger Bites Dog (Conroy 
and Duffy) 822 

Kleiman, Pat, War Information in an 
Insurance Library, 341 

Knief, G. Good Custodian, 405 

Knight, Eric, Flying Yorkshireman 
(Cammack) 615; obit. 494; por. 
610, 613; radio interview, 609 

Know the South (Wofford) ann. 576 

Knoxville, Tenn., Lawson McGhee 
Library, publicity project, il 545 

Koestler, Arthur, hang sketch, 180 

Krarup, Agnes, Experiment in Equal- 
ization, 299 

Kunitz, S. J. Facing the War, One 
Decade 1934-1943, 462; Induction 
into the Army, 562; leaves Bul- 
letin editorship for Army, 464, 
662, 756; Roving Eye, 51, 148, 
242, 333, 408, 462, 562 

—and -Haycraft, Howard, Twentieth 
Century Authors, ann. 158, 254, 
350, 415, 575 

Kunz, M. V. What Price Bond Ral- 
lies, 707 


Library, 


Facts, 


Library, 
332;  pub- 


Labor organizations, and public li- 
rea (Goshkin) , 306; ~—srepily 
(Kalish) 438 

Lawrence, Kansas, Free Public Li- 
brary, Book week celebration, il, 

35 


1 

Librarian Aids the Fleet 
459 

Librarian in a Consumer 
Class (Lynn) 201 
Librarians, Do We 
Professional 


(Parsons) 
Education 


Prove We Are 
(Drickamer ) 763 ; 
Education Needs the Librarian 
(Hollis) 326; Good Custodian 
(Knief) 405; High School Library 
League (Ulrich) 304; Hire a 
Man (Howe) 312; Librarian-ship 
(Wooster) 302; Librarianship vs. 
Librarycraft (Jordan) 324; Looking 
at Department Heads (Dorsett) 
651; Ninety Years a School Li- 
brarian (Grady) 226; Right Person 
for the Right Job (Gitler) 633; 
Staff progress measurement, 330; 
Streamlining the Librarian (Lowry) 
314; Town Crier Was _ Right 
(Minster) 516; Yardstick for Li- 
brary Assistants (Shabino) 648; 
Young Librarian and Book Selec- 
tion, (Halvorsen) 234 
Libraries, Community Table in a 
Small Library (Foster) 528; Home 
library survey, 131; Is the Library 
a at Weapon (Library Public 
Relations Council meeting) 381; 
It Worked at Elmhurst: young 
people's alcove (Major and 
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Libraries (Continued) 

O'Neill) 238; Functional Library 
(Jones) 325; Libraries in the Air 
Age (Barrett) 617; Libraries in 
the Days of Copernicus (Mizwa) 
616; The Library in the Postwar 
World (Lorenz and Pope) 474; 
Library Public Relations, within 
and without the Profession (Alex- 
ander) 390; Library Want Ads 
(Riley) 727; Order Routine for 
the Small. College Library (Allez) 
642; Perambulating Library of the 
Warrington Mechanics Institute, 
Lancashire, Eng. 514; Preparing 
Library Budget (Gleason) 396; 
Public Library Cooperation with 
Labor Organizations (Goshkin) 
306; Virgin Islands Libraries 1920- 
1941, 622; What's Your Library 
Worth? (Thomson) 113; See also 
Children's libraries; College _ li- 
braries; County Libraries; Public 
libraries; Rural | service ; 
School libraries; Special libraries 

Libraries in Latin America, note, 759 

Libraries and social problems, Plain 
Talk (Bruder) 393; comment (Fa- 
gin) 602 

Libraries and the War, Before and 
After Pearl Harbor (Hadley) 620; 
Branch Library Geared for War 
Service (Sherman) 29; British Li- 
braries under War Conditions (Wil- 
liams) 41; Cleveland's War and 
Defense Information Center as It 
Is Today (Vormelker) 250; Facing 
the War with Our Young People 
(Taylor) 656; For a War Informa- 
tion Center (Ferguson) 639; Is the 
Library a War Weapon? (Library 
Public Relations Council meeting) 
381; Private School aie in 
Wartime (Moffatt) 643; Role of 
Information in a Democracy at 
War (Blakely) 387; School Li- 
braries in Wartime (Schofield) 204; 
Slogans of World War II (Tay- 
lor) 708; Small Library’s Wartime 
Effort (Hill) 626; U. S. War In- 
formation Service to Libraries (Vor- 
melker) 25; Walls Come Tumbling 
Down (Wessells) 520; War In- 
formation in an Insurance Library 
(Kleiman) 341; What Price Bond 
Rallies (Kunz) 707 

Library assistants, Invitation to the 
Dance (anon) 320; Yardstick for 
Library Assistants (Shabino) 648 

Library Budget, Preparing the (Glea- 
son) 396 

Library concerts, Free concerts, Chi- 
cago Public Library, 553 

Library contests, Display for the 
Month, ann. 1 

Library extension, Experiment in 
Equalization (Krarup) 299 

Library instruction, Introducing the 
Library to Young People (Hayner) 
230 

Library Key (Brown) ann. 852 

Library of Congress, Ambassador 
books presented to Library of Con- 
gress by British publishers, 338; 
China, What One Should Know 
About, ann. list, 47; presents talk- 
ing books to Instituto Benjamin 
Constant for Braziliam blind, 845; 
Subjects Headings Used in the Dic- 
tionary Catalog of, ann. 852; Wil- 
son Co. takes over publication of 
subject headings for, 673 

Library open house, Akron, Ohio, 
Public Library, 560; Beaumont, 
Texas, Tyrell Public Library, 559; 

taaca Ohio, Public Library, 
7 

Library programs, Book Week for 
Third Grade (McCaffrey) 136; Co- 
operative Quiz Kids Program (Bay- 
er) 124; Get Acquainted Week 
(Williams) 136; Library Quiz 
Contest (Harris) 128 

Library Public Relations Council, 
meeting, 381 . 

Library Public Relations within and 
= the Profession (Alexander) 
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Library science, Librarian Aids the 
Fleet (Parsons) 459 

Library technical processes, 
Committee on, 845 

Library training, Cooperative system 
at University of Denver, 374; 
courses of study, ann. 844; Pratt 
Institute Library School, adjust- 
ment courses, 662 

Libra volunteers, Evanston, IIil., 
Public Library, 540; Montclair, 
N.J., Public Library, 539 

Lighthouse, 61, 158, 254, 350, 415, 
479, 575, 672, 767, 852 

Linderman, Avis, Librarian Battalion 
(poem) 279 

Lockport, Ill., Township Public Li- 
brary, book project, 751 

Logasa, Hannah, Bookmobile Dies, 

460 


Loizeaux, Marie D., Selling More 
Soap, 509; takes over Bulletin 
editorship, 464 

Long, Fern, Cooperating on _ the 
Home Front, 200 

=~ G. Library 
war orld, 474 

Los Angeles, Calif., Public Library, 

k week celebration, il 137; 
Display-of-the-Month, 566; pub- 
licity project, il 534; Ascot Branch 
library, Victory book game, 738; 
school children give school library 
good marks, 733 

Lowry, Helen, Streamlining the Li- 
brarian, 314 

Lyle, Guy, biog. 
Nest, 146 

Lynn, C. L. Librarian in a Consum- 
er Education Class, 201 


Joint 


in the Post- 


note, 337; Crow's 


McAdoo, M. K., Library, Hub of the 
School, 714 

McDearman, M. L., 
brarians, 156, 346, 472, 670 

McGaw, H. F. Circulation System 
Based on an Indefinite Loan Period, 
452; Newspaper problem solved 
(letter) 603 

MacInnes, Helen, biog. sketch, 12 

MacLeish, Archibald, address on Li- 
braries in the Contemporary Crisis 
available, 54; om Nazi book burn- 
ing, 756 

McNair, C. C. Books a la Cart, 300 

Madras Library Assn Series, price in- 
crease, 354 

Mail campaign, Newark, N.J., Pub- 
lic Library, 549 

Major, Muriel and O'Neill, Cath- 
erine, It Worked at Elmhurst, 238 

Mansfield, Victoria, Ballade of ye 
Springe (poem) 761 

March, William, biog. sketch, 786 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Public Library, 
publicity project, 500 
ason, B. M., Book 
(poem) 811 

Mason, M. F. Patients Library: 
Guidebook for Volunteer Hospital 
Library Service, ann. 351, 415, 672 

Mason City, Iowa, Public Library, 
children’s reading project, 734 

Melinat, C. H., Outstanding U.S. 
Government Publications of 1942, 
826 

Metcalfe, L. S. New Visual Train- 
ing Aids, 526 

Metropolitan Library in Action, An 
Exhibit of the Services and Activ- 
ities of the Chicago Public Library 
(Kelly) 33 

Metz, C. A. I Am a Readers’ Ad- 
viser, 296 

Mexico (city), Benjamin Franklin 
~ jr letter, H. M. Lydenberg, 
1 


For County Li- 


Learning 


Military Library in the Quartermaster 
School (Gartland) 810 

Miller, Alice Duer, obit. 78 

Milwaukee, Wis., Public Library, Va- 
cation reading project, 735 

Minneapolis, Minn., Public Library, 
Display-of-the-Month, 404; pub- 
licity project, 557; Vacation read- 
ing project, 746, 843 


Minnesota, University of Minnesota 
Library, cooperative exhibit, 825 
Minster, Maud, Town Crier Was 
Right, 516 

Mizwa, Stephen P., Libraries in the 
Days of Copernicus, 616 

Moffatt, J. V., Private School Library 
in Wartime, 642 

Monro, I. S. See Sears, M. S. jt. 
auth. 

Montclair, N.J., Public Library, Cir 
culation system, 147; opening of 


annex, 337; publicity project, 539 
Montevideo, library to be opened in, 
246 


Month at Random, 52, 149, 244, 
336, 409, 464, 567, 660, 756, 842 

Morris, A. C., ‘A Good Short Book, 
Please,’’ 712 

Morris, J. M. Radio Workshop Plays, 
rev. ed, ann. 350, 575 

Mounce, M. S., To a Library (poem) 
407 

Mt. Vernon, Ill., Public Library, 
Book week celebration, il 143 

Music, Records of American Folk 
songs obtainable, 758 


Names Can Hurt Me (Brown) 636 

Napa, Calif., Goodman Library, Book 
week celebration, il 132 

Nashville, Tenn., Public Library, list 
of novels, ann. 843 

Negro history week, 663 

New Broom (Balcom) 101 

New York, College of the City of 
New York Library, instructions for 
making book box, 328; Municipal 
reference library, reading project, 
753; public library, publicity 
project, il 542; receives manuscript 
of radio address of President Roose 
velt, 244 

New York Herald Tribune Children's 
Spring Book Festival winners, 793 

Newark, N.J., public library, Dis 
play-of-the-Month, 476; publicity 
project, il 533, 549; School Li 
tarians Assn, School Libraries in 
Wartime (Schofield) 204 

Newspaper, ads, Bangor, Maine, pub 
lic library, 550; display, 565; Edi 
tors, in Defense of (Howser) 518; 
features, Baltimore, Md., Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, 551; and Li 
brary Cooperation (Fooks) 705; 
problem solved, letter (McGaw) 
603 ; publicity, Detroit, Mich., pub 
lic library, 535; Los Angeles, 
Calif., public library, 534 

Nichols, E. R. Federal Sales Tax 
ann. 61, 256 

Nineteenth Century Readers’ 
note, 576, 767 

Non-Readets Read! (Carpenter) 646 

Norfolk. Va., Ruffner Junior High 
School Library, Vacation reading 
project, il 738 

Norristown, Pa., Senior High School 
Book week celebration, 134 

Norwood, Mass., Morrill Memorial 
Library, Staff progress measurement, 
330 


Guide 


Notes and Quotes (Alsterlund) 4, 76, 
174, 268, 364, 428, 492, 590, 684, 
780 


Oertli, Ena, Catalog of the Future, 
448 


Of Men and Books, radio transcripts, 
available, 54 

Old Hickory, Tenn., Community Li 
brary Project (Cundiff) 837 

O'Neill, Catherine, see Major, Muri 
el, jt. auth. 

Ontario, Calif., Public Library, Book 
week project, il, 128 

Opp, Ala., Library, Book week cele 
bration, il 131 

Order Routine for the Small College 
Library (Allez) 642 

Orton, R. M. Catalog of Reprints in 
Series: 1942, ann. 480, 576 

Ottemiller, J. H. Index to Plays in 
Collections, ann. 852 
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Pamphlets, Combination index for 
pamphlets, clippings, and maps, 
329; Pamphlet collections: li- 
ography on mechanical aspects of 
vertical file, 240 

Parsons, Eleanor, Librarian Aids the 
Fleet, 459 

Partridge, Eric, biog. sketch, 496 

Patients’ Library, (Mason) ann. 351, 


estions on 
estions on 


415 
Patterson, E. L. Forty 
— taphies, 120; 100 
s of Fiction, 117 
ny Harbor, Before and After (Had- 
ley) 620 
Pearson, Hesketh, biog. 
Permanent Price Control 
(Johnsen) ann. 62 
Perry, George Sessions, 
434 


3 
Pertuck, W. A. R., Camouflage, 473 
Petroff, Eugene, obit. 8 
Phelps, E. M. University Debaters’ 
Annual: 1941-1942, ann. 62 
i hia, Pa., S. Phila. High 
aol for Boys, Book week project, 


sketch, 272 
Policy 


biog. sketch, 


"9 

Pictographs, Report, Washington Co. 
Free Library, Hagerstown, Md. 147 

Picture Collection (Frebault) note, 
576, 768 

Pied Piper Broadcasts 
Gleason) ann. 852 

Pike, Mary M., School Libraries Sec- 
tion, 58, 153, 252, 344, 411, 476, 
570, 666, 760, 846 

Pilant, = To Stimulate Read- 
in 

Pitts “ld. whe. Public Library, pub- 
licity project, il 540 

Plans for a Post-War World 

ann. 61 


sen) 

Plays for Children, Catalogue of 
(Junior League) note, 465 

Poems 
Ballade of ye Springe (Mansfield) 


(Thorne and 


(John- 


761 

Best Seller (Skilton) 839 

Book Learning (Mason) 811 

—o Catalogs, The (Welborn) 

Children’ s Book Week 

den) 133 
Cornshuckers of City Library (Tut- 
tle) 51 
Librarian Battalion, 279 
weer Return (Wells) 847 
To a Library (Mounce) 407 

Pollak, Felix, Question of ‘‘Escape 
Literature,” 105 

Pope, Gertrude, Library 
war World, 

Port Neches, Texas, 
dex for pamphlets, 
maps, 329 

Portland, Oregon, 
High School, 
128 

Portland, Oregon, Library Assn, pub- 
licity project, il 556 

Portraits 
Alexander, M. L. 385 
Ambler, Eric, 784 
Askew, S. B. 661 
Bishop, Morris, 596 
Blakely, R. J. 385 
Boisclair, V. G. 762 
Burgess, T. W. 710 
Caldwell, Erskine, 

Corle, Edwin, 498 
Dana, J. C. 532 
Denny, G. V., Jr. 385 
Drucker, P. F. 368 
Duffus, R. L. 10 
Fast, Howard, 82 
Gannett, Lewis, 287 
Gitler, R. L. 155 
Hale, Nancy, 370 
Hall, R. M. 759 
Harwood, V. R. 762 
Havighurst, Walter, 788 
Haycraft, Howard, 254 
Heard, Gerald, 594 
Hicks, Granville, 287 
Holden, K. M. 762 
Hope, Constance, 385 
Hughes, M. E. 762 


(MacFad- 


in the Post- 


Combination in- 
clippings, and 


Jane Addams 
Book’ week project, 


June 1943 


Portraits (Continued) 
Jackson, Carolyn, 762 
— M. H. 155 

azin, Alfred, 432 
Knight, Eric, 610, 613 
Koestler, Arthur, 180 
Kunitz, S. J. 464 
Lovell, Eleanor, 759 
McCloskey, Robert, 710 
MacInnes, Helen, 12 
March, William, 786 
Newberry, C. T. 711 
Parks, E. L. 762 
Partridge, Eric, 496 
Pearson, Hesketh, 272 
Perry, G. S. 434 
Reddick, L. D. 245 
Richter, Conrad, 274 

iess, Curt, 688 

F. R. 245 
Anna, 178 
: , Ignazio, 80 
Smith, Bradford, 287 
Stern, P. Van D. 690 
Quigley, Margery, 337 

Postwar planning, Branch Library 
Geared for War Service (Sherman) 
r€ 


Potter, G. L., The County 
for Victory, 832 

Potter, M. F. Defense on the Home 
Front, 659 

Practical Librarian, 240, 328, 

Press Releases of War Agencies, Fil- 
ing Plan for (Armstrong and Grie- 
der) 400 

i Library in Wartime (Embree) 
81 


Library 


Private School 
(Moffatt) 643 

Pseudonyms (Roving Eye) 242 

Public Libraries, Classroom in the 
Public Library (Babney) 108; Co- 
operative Culture; the Museums 
Come to the Library (Walters) 
701; Is a Public Library Its 
—— s Keeper? (Butterfield ) 
835; Library Want Ads (Riley) 
727; Question of Escape Literature 
(Pollak) 105; Who Said It When: 
Headlines and Slogans of World 
War II, 708 

Publicity, Crow’s Nest, (Lyle) 146 
(Bruder) 334, 468, 563, 754; 
folder, Portland, Oregon, Library 
Assn, 556; Junior Librarian Looks 
at Radio Publicity (Drickamer) 
342; Library Public Relations, with- 
in and without the Profession (AI- 
exander) 390; Library publicity 
awards, 149; ‘Newspa er and Li- 
brary Cooperation (Fooks) 705; 
Newspaper Editors, in Defense of 
(Howser) 518; pictorial publicity, 
Denver, Colo., Public Library, 538; 
Publicity That Works, symposium, 
532; Role of Information in a De- 
mocracy at War (Blakely) 387; 
Selling More Soap (Loizeaux) 509; 
— Crier Was Right (Minster) 
516 

Publicity Honor Roll, 59 

Pueblo, Coiorado, McClelland Public 
Library, Book week celebration, il 
139 

Pulitizer prizes (1943) 793 

Puzzles, Author and title puzzle for 
book week (Bowers) 134;  cross- 
word puzzle for book week, 137 


Library in Wartime 


Quartermaster 
(Wash., D.C.) 
291 

Queens Borough 
maica, N.Y 
541 

Questionnaire on Wartime Services of 
School Libraries, 205 

Quigley, Margery, biog. note, 336 

Quiz Kids Program, Cooperative 
(Bayer) 124 


Library Display 
Attracts Attention, 


Public Library, Ja- 
., publicity project, il 


Race relations honor roll, 663 

Racetrack Library (Estes) 812 

Radio interviews, Behind the Lines 
with Erskine Caldwell, 285; Eric 
Knight and This Above All, 609 


Radio programs, 561; Charlotte, 
N.C.,_ Public Library, 554; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Public Library, 554; 
Hartford, Conn., Public Library, 
aa Toledo, Ohio, Public Library, 


Radio Publicity, Junior Librarian 
Looks at, (Drickamer) 342 |. 
Radio transcripts, J. T. Frederick's 
Of Men and Books, available, 54 
Radio Workshop Plays, rev. ed. 
(Morris) ann. 350, 575 

Rahbek-Smith, Eva, see Cook, D. E. 
jt. auth, 

Raney, M. L. biog. note, 53 

Ranganathan, S. R. Reference Service 
and Bibliography, ann. 353; price 
increase in Madras Library Assn 
Series, 354 

Readers’ advisory service, I Am a 
Readers’ Adviser (Metz) 296 

Readers’ Choice of Best Books, 67, 
163, 259, 355, 419, 483, 579, 675 
771, 861 

Reading, treatise on, ann. 757 

Reading Clubs, Book Army, 741, 
747; Book Bank, 743; Fortnightly 
Club, 628; Garden Club, 748; In 
Service, 747; Knights and Reading, 
143; Methods, Not Reading, Vary, 
746; Reading for Fun Club, 737; 
Reading, Registration, and _ Strat- 
egy, 745; Reading in Wartime, 
138; United Nations Reading 
Project, 847; Victory Reading Club, 
748 ; Victory Vacation Club, 741 

Reading lists, Books about Middle 
America (Wilson) ann. 776; Edu- 
cation for living (Vickers) 654; 
Latin America, Available lists on, 
776; Twenty- Five Books on Inter- 
American Relations, ann. 776 

Readings on Latin America (Galvin) 
ann. 

Record of service in armed forces, 
280 

Recordings, Talking books presented 
by Library of Congress to Instituto 
Benjamin Constant for Brazilian 
blind, 845 

Reference Service and Bibliography 
(Ranganathan) ann. 353 

Reference Service, Telephone 
ford) 
Reference Work in the Junior Col- 
lege Library (Church) 236 
Reprints in Series, Catalog of: 
ann. 480, 576, 768 

Research Guide on Cooperative Group 
Farming (Eaton and Katz) ann. 
158 

Richter, Conrad, biog. sketch, 274 

Riess, Curt, biog. sketch, 688 

Riley, Louise, Library Want Ads, 727 

Roberts, F. B. Retirement, 53 

Rochester, N.Y., Public Library, Dis- 
play-of-the-Month, 732; publicity 
project, 533 

Roving Eye (Kunitz) 51, 148, 242, 
333, 408, 462, 562 

Rural library service, Good Custodian 
(Knief) 405; Rural Adult Circu- 
latin Library (Arneson) 315; 
Rural library service without book- 
mobile (Grafton) 346; Service Area 
of a Teachers College Library 
(Byrnes) 724. See also County li- 
braries 


(Gif- 


1942, 


St. Louis, Mo., Public Library, pub- 
licity project, il 543;  Buder 
Branch, Birthday party, 240 

St. Paul, Minn., —_— Library, pub- 
licity project, 55 

Sales Tax, A Federal (Nichol) ann. 
61, 256 

San Diego, Calif., Public Library, 
newspaper exhibit, 565 

Sandusky, Ohio, Library Assn, Vaca- 
tion reading project, 737 

Sargent, Noel and Scoville, 
acts and Fancy in the 
Monographs, ann. 415 

Schenectady, N.Y., Public Library, 
publicity project, il 547 


Schofield, E. T. School Libraries in 
Wartime, 204 


John, 
G. 
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Scholarships and fellowships, Chi- 
cago, niversity of, fellowship, 
466, Graduate Library School, 776; 
Katharine. Sharp _ scholarship, 
Illinois Library School, 417; Law- 
son McGhee Library, grants for in- 
service training, 340; Geass work- 
ing fellowship for librarians, 183 

School libraries, Calling All Fines 
(Fox) 321; Cleveland's School Li- 
braries (Benhoff) 716; English 
Classes Come to the Library (Cash- 
man) 127; Functional Library 
(Jones) 325; Getting Youngsters to 
Kead (Simpson) 111; A_ Good 
Short Book, Please (Morris) 712; 
Harry Comes to the Library: story 
(Evans) 292; High School Library 
League (Ulrich) 304; Kom ‘Em 
Reading (Jennings) 704; The Li- 
brary rrows a Good Idea from 
the Army (Hill) 728; Library, Hub 
of the School (McAdoo) 714; Li- 
brary Report Card: Los Angeles 
children give school library good 
marks, 733; New Broom (Balcom) 
101; Ninety Years a School Li- 
brarian (Grady) 226; Past Into 
Present (Henry) 699; Private 
School Library in Wartime (Mof- 
fatt) 642; School Library and 
Guidance (Dunkley) 730; School 
Libraries in Wartime (Schofield) 
204; Questionnaire on Wartime 
Services of School Libraries, 205 

School Libraries Section (Pike) 58, 
153, 252, 344, 411, 476, 570, 666, 
760, 846 

School programs, Auditorium Pro- 

132; Episodes of Freedom, 

Scoville, John, see Sargent, Noel, 
jt. auth. 

Scrapbooks about authors, 14 

Scripture, Elizabeth and Greer, M. R. 
Find It Yourself, ann. 479 

Sears, M. S., and Monro, I. S., 
List of Subject Headings for Smal 
Libraries, ann. 3 

Seghers, Anna, biog. sketch, 178 

Selling More Soap (Loizeaux) 509 — 

Shabino, Charlotte, Yardstick for Li- 
brary Assistante, 648 

Shadow plays, Auditorium Program, 


132 
Pa., Free Public 


Sharon, 
reading project, 742 ; 

Sherman, Stuart A Branch Li- 
brary Geared for War Service, 29 

Shores, Louis, biog. note, 246; Cur- 
rent Reference ks, 55, 152 

Shull, Thelma, Cater to Color, 531; 
Victory Garden Fair, 839 

Silhouettes, silhouette decorations for 
book week, 139 

Silone, Ignazio, biog. sketch, 80 

Simpson, R. H. Getting Youngsters 
to Read, 111 

Sioux City, Iowa, Leeds High School 
Library, reading project, 847 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota, Carnegie 
Free Public Library, Vacation read- 
ing project, 747 

Skilton, E. R., Best Seller 
839 

Skit for trustees, 559 

Slogans, Headlines and, 
War II (Taylor) 708 

Smeck, June, Detroit Helps the War 
Effort, 763 

Smiley, W. W. Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Room, 7 

Speaking of Books, radio scripts, 285, 
609 


Library, 


(poem ) 


of World 


Special Librarian, 250, 341, 473, 671 

Special libraries, A Prison Library in 
Wartime (Embree) 814; Racetrack 
Library (Estes) 812 

Speeches, Representative American: 
1941-1942 (Baird) ann. 61, 255 

Staff, see Librarians 

Standard Catalog for High School 
— ann. 158 Catholic Supp. 


Stern, P. Van D. biog. sketch, 690 
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Stevenson, R. L. biog. note, 845 

Stewart, Nathaniel, Case History Ap- 
proach to College Student Reading, 
220 


Story hours, Springfield Children 
Know Their Authors (Brown) 710 

Storytelling: a Wartime Activity 
(Galbraith) 723 

Streetcar and bus ads, Detroit, Mich., 
Public Library, 535; Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Public Library, 536 

Streetcar pass publicity, St. 

0., Public Library, 543 

Subject headings, Defense of the Sub- 
ject Catalog (Kirkpatrick) 330; 
reply, Cataloger Bites Dog (Conroy 
and Duffy); List of Subject Head- 
ings for Small Libraries, (Monro) 
ann., D.C. numbers for World war 
1939-, 853 

Survey of home libraries, 131 

Synonymy, Latest in (Jackson) 219 


Louis, 


Talking books, presented by Library 

__ of Congress to Brazil, 845 

Tallahassee, Fla., State College for 

Women, publicity project, il 544 

Taylor, A. M. Who Said It When? 
Headlines and Slogans of World 
War Il, 708 

Taylor, M. N. Facing the War with 
Our Young People, 656 

Taylor, M. W. Child Welfare Li- 
brary, 671 

Teachers College Library, 
Area of a (Byrnes) 724 

T.N.E.C. Monographs, 
Fancy in, ann: 415 

Telephone Reference 
ford) 630 

Terry, E. M. Richard Wagner Dic- 
tionary, ann. 351; note, 767 

Thorne, S. M. and Gleason, M. N., 
Pied Piper Broadcasts: Radio Plays 
for Children, ann. 852 

Toledo, Ohio, Public Library, 
licity project, 555 

Toms River, N.J., School Library, 
Book week celebration, il 138 

Thomson, O. ‘ . What's Your 
Library Worth? 113 

Toronto, Canada, Kiwanis 
Club, Book week project, 144 

Trade unions, Public Library Co- 
operation with Labor Organizations 
pam 306; reply (Kalish) 
38 


Service 
Fact and 


Service (Gif- 


pub- 


Boys’ 


Trollope, Anthony, note, 76, 174 

Tuttle, W. W., Cornshuckers of the 
City Library (poem) 51 

Twentieth Century Authors (Kunitz 
and Haycraft) note, 158, 254, 350, 
415, 575 


Ulrich, E. B. High School 
League, 304 

Union List of Serials, ann. 254 

United States Information Service, 
Its War Information Service to Li- 
braries, (Vormelker) 25 

University Debaters’ Annual: 
1942 (Phelps) ann. 62 


Library 


1941- 


Vacation reading, Let’s Read: Sug- 
gestions for promoting reading of 
children and young people, 734 

Valuation of library, 113 

Vickers, Lucile, Education for Liv- 
ing, 654 

Vincennes, Indiana, Public Library, 
publicity project, il 558; Vacation 
reading project,. 748 

Virgin Island Libraries 
(Garrison) 622 

Visual Training Aids, New (Met- 
calfe) 526 

Vormelker, R. L., Cleveland’s War 
and Defense Information Center as 
It Is Today, 250; .The United 
States Information Service: its war 
information service to librarians, 25 


1920-1941 


Wage Stabilization and Inflation 
(Johnsen) ann. 852 
Wagner, A Richard Wagner Diction- 


ary (Terry) note, 767 


Walbridge, E. F., 
biog., 594 

Walker, Margaret, first Negro to win 
Yale poetry competition, 268 

Walters, Eleaner, Cooperative Cul- 
ture: the Museums Come to the 
Library, 701 

War, chronology of, available, 410 

War Information Service, War In- 
formation, addresses useful in ob- 
taining, 639; Branch Library 
geared for War Service (Sherman) 
29; Chicago Public Library, War 
activities (illus) 36; Cleveland's 
War and Defense Information Cen 
ter as It Is Today (Vormelker) 
250; County Library for Victory 
(Potter) 832; Functions of library 
in wartime discussed at Institute 
of University of Chicago Library 
School, 149; of Rochester, N.Y., 
Public Library, 533; U. S. War In- 
formation Service to Libraries 
(Vormelker) 25; War Information 
in an Insurance Library (Kleiman) 
341 

War Service Notes (Brooklyn Public 
Library) 53 

War work, registration for (Mont 
clair, N.J., Public Library) 465 

War-Time Censorship of Press and 
Radio (Summers) ann. 62 

Wartime Services of School Libraries, 
Questionnaire, 205 

Way, Carrie A., Canine Disposal, 322 

Welborn, E. C., The Cataloger Cata- 
logs (poem) 821 

Lenore, Librarian's 


Gerald Heard, 


Return 

4 . Walls Come 
Tumbling Down, 5 

Westchester Library Assn, union cata 
log (note) 660 

Westfield, N.J., Free Public Library, 
Vacation reading project, 752 

What Our Readers Think, 14, 86, 
182, 278, 372, 436, 500, 600, 692, 
790 

White House Conference, Children in 
a Democracy: Report of the Li- 
brary Sub-Committee of the Dela 
ware White House Conference, 840 

White Plains, N.Y., Public Library, 
publicity project, 555 

Who's Who in Library Service (Wil 
liamson and Jewett) note, 258, 

9 


47 

Wichita, Kansas, City Library, pub 
licity project, 552 

Wigmore, J. H. biog. note, 790 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Osterhout Free Li- 
brary, aviation class, 790; coopera 
tive exhibit, 740; publicity project, 


ik 551 
Williams, E. L. British Libraries 
Under War Conditions, 41 
Williamson, C. C. and Jewett, A. L. 
Who's Who in Library Service, 
ann. 258, 479 
Wilson Company, H. W. Our Forty- 
Fifth Year, 856; Statement of 
ownership etc. 256 
Wilson, L. R. retirement, 151 
Window displays, Community Book 
Week (Daum) 135; Honor roll 
at Des Moines, Iowa, Public Li- 
brary, 543; New York Public Li 
brary’s display in Lord and Tay- 
lor’s, 806; York Pa., Martin 
Memorial Library, 546 
Winser, Beatrice, book 
lished in name, 410; 
from Newark Public 
ter, 52 
Wofford, Azile, 
note, 576 
Woollcott, Alexander, obit. 505 
Wooster, H. A. Librarian—ship, 302 
World War II, list of subject head 
ings, 853 


fund estab 
Retirement 
Library, let 


Know the South, 


York, Pa., Martin Memorial Library, 
publicity project, il 546 

Young people, library work with, 
Elmhurst Branch, Queens Borough 
Public Library, 238 
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A. SIGNIFICANT TREATISE BY ELIEL SAARINEN 


“Widely Regarded as’) 
The Greatest Living Authority on City Planning” 


So’ says “Time” in a full, page preview 
(July: 20, 1942) of | 


LEY 


Dex F yture 


LAL, 


THE BOOK 


A unique work, the result of ‘40 years experience. “Points out causes 
for utban,decay then sets forth a logical plan for future rehabilitation 
and decentralization, 


THE AUTHOR 


Heads the world’s most active laboratory of tity planning at Cranbrook 
Academy in Michigan.| Has re-designed towns for, 40 yeats, both in 
Butope and U.S.A, (Flint, Saginaw) 


Harold S. Buttenheim, editor of The Ametican City says, “THE CITY will.do much 
to widen the influence of 4 practical idealist whose ideas are a challenge to all who will 
have to do with post-war community planning and urban redevélopment. The book 
metits\a wide audience among dreamers and doers alike.” 


Illustrated. by’ the author 
$3.50 at Leading Bookstores. or 


REINHOLD ‘PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 WEST. 42ND ST., NEW YORK,’N,’ Y. 


Alse publishers of “NEW PENCIL POINTS” the architécters! magazine of the planning professions. 
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oo oe We can take Nor. ebeibldbe: hte tvathe 
about_bookss—thet they are the sole permanent, in- 
faitely repredie, ‘records of our common civilize- 
tion; that they embody all our knowledge, of good and 
of evil, al our ideas, speculations, hopes, agonies; that, 
| if books. died, not only would a vision of the“world as 
“one be’a vision impossible to communicate and there- 
fore impossible to realize, but all power of cooperation 
between nation and nation—nay, even. between : sepa- 
rate: towns and villages within each ‘nation—be com- 
’ pletely destroyed. S & & We valie all national 
assets, our own pcuded, at the worth. of the contribu- 
“tion they are capable of making to the. peace of the 
world. © S & We aim at a better conception 
than that of standardizing the, “one. world" to which our 
‘children: will, we hope, belong. We aim not at uniform- 
ity, but at understandi ng—at the kind of understanding 
of which books are'the lasting cement. 
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